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CXXVI. Modern Geography: A:Defcription of theEmpires, Kingdoms 
States, and Colonies ; with the Oceans, Scas,.and Ifles ; in-all. Parts 
of the World : including the moft recent Di/coveries, and political 
Alterations. Digefed on a new Plan. By John Pinkerton, The 
Aftronomical Introduétion-by the Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F. R. Ss 

, With numerous . Maps, under .the Direction, and with the lateft 
Improvements, of Arrowsmith, and engraved by Lowry. To the 
whole are added, a.Catalogue of the beft Maps, and Books of Tra- 
vels and Voyages in all Languages; and.an ampletIndex. .2 vols. 
4to. pp. about 1600; price 4/. 4s. Cadell and Davies,.1802. 


HE fcience of Geography has of late years been fo 
much ftudied, and is become fo, familiar to perfons 
in every clafs of fociety, who have any,,pretenfions to a 
liberal education, that the demand for a work,of ftandard au- 
thority on the fubjeét-became almoft unwerfal, Gazetteers 
and-Geographical Grammars, we have of all -fizes-and defcrip- 
tions; fome. indeed. of a.magnitude fufficient to- contanr 
every thing of importance connected with the ftudy : but hav- 
ing trom time to time pafied through the hands of various 
editors,. whole views were totally different, whofe purfuits led 
them ‘into fubjects very little connected with geography pro- 
perly fo called, they contain a mafs of mifcellaneous. informa- 
tion, ufeful in many departments of life, but not fubordinate 
tothe main_bufinels of a particular-fcience. Topographical 
defeription has .given. plage, to protracted . and; uninterefiing 
- «lifcuflions on-loeal,.polities, to details of hiftory,, or_com-., 
mercial regulations¢.and the claims..of newly. difcovered 
countries-have beem:confidered of minor<imperianee in »the 
feveral .geographieal: works which preceded Mr. Pinkerton’s 
Modern Geography. oe 
At.no period was an itnproved fyftem of modern.Geography 
‘more wanted than at the prefent :, during ,the:laft forty.years, 
the difcoveries on -our globe have been numerous attd. bril- 
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liant; his prefent Majefty has diftinguifhed bimfeli as the patron 
of thofe {cientific men who have devoted their lives to geogra- 
phical purfuits. The accounts of voyages and travels made by 
pertons of the higheft talents and reputation, muft neceflarily be 
icattered throug h anumber of volumes; it required, therefore, 
not only patience of inveftigation, but a general knowledge of 
what had already been done, to be able to arrange all the ; ma- 
terial facts relating to the known world, in a clear and metho- 
dicai order. With the talents of Mr. P, the public have been 
Jong acquainted, and from paft experience they were willing to 
repote in him a degree of confideace which is highly requilite 
to infure fuccefs to an undertaking of this inagnitude. 

A more favourable epoch, according to our author, could 
not have been devited for a new fy fiem. of geography, “ than 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, after the lapfe of the 
eighteenth, which will be memorable in all ages from the 
gigantie progrefs of every fcience, and in particular of geo- 
graphical information ; nor lefs from the furprizing changes 
which have taken place in moft countries of Europe, and 
which of themfelves render a new defcription indifpenfable. 
Whole kingdoms have been annihilated; grand provinces 
irausterred ; and fuch a general alteration ‘ taken place in 
fiates and boundaries, that a geographical work publithed 
five vears ago, may be pronounced to be already antiqua- 
ted.” When this fentence was written, there was every 
profpect of a long continued peace: but with our prefent 
views, embarked again in an eventful war, it is impoflible to 
alfign bounds to the changes and revolutions that may take 
place in the courfe of a few years. Hence no geographical 
work can remain any length of time pertect. Alb that can be 
expected is, that no important eftablithed-fact fhould. be 
pailed unnoticed; that the lines of demarkation between dit- 
ferent countries fhould be fairly.drawn as they weve agreed 
upon at the laft convention of peace, and that the manners 
and cuttoms of the feveral nations of the world thould be ex- 
hibited according to.the beft authenticated accounts. The 
arrangement muit be left tothe judgment and the tafte of the 
writer. Nothing would be gaficr than to find: fault with any 
plan; but candid eriticifm will always be ditpoted to give an 
author credit for having maturely digetied his fubject, and who 
will therefore have weighty senfons for preferring his own 
method to that of any other that might be fuggetted by the 
captious and dogmatical. While however we are difpoted to 
allow this range toevery writer who may come wader our no- 
tice, we claim: and:fhall exercife the right of luggefting hints.on 
whatesas topics may feem to fiand in need of improvement, 
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in the hope that fubfequent editions may be benefited by the 
remarks. 

Mr. Pinkerton has mformed us in the preface, that in his 
work the effence of innumerable books of travels and voyages 
will be found extracted, The embaffies to Chima, Tibet, and 
Ava, have afforded him new and authentic materials. The re- 
fearches of the Afiatic Society have enabled him to throw a 
new radiance over Hindoftan; the labours of the African 
Society, the Travels of Park, Brown, and Barrow, have given 
precifion to his accounts of Africa; and the journeys of 
Hearne and Mackenzie have materially aided him in fixing 
the northern boundaries of America. Having deferibed the 
various advantages with which he fet out, he warns his readers 
that the {cience mutt be regarded as imperfect in its very 
nature, as it cannot be expected that all the habitable lands 
thall, at any period ef time, pafs under a trigonometrical 
furvey, the only ftandard of complete exaéineis. As a 
fcience, Geography is detective with regard to the greateft part 
of the interior of Africa,—many portions even of the fhores 
are but little known: the fame may be faid of Tibet, and 
fome central regions of Afia, of Perfia, Arabia, and Afiatic 
"Furkey; of the wefiern part, and Spanifh fettlements of 
North America, of the central and fouthern parts of South 
America. In New Holland, New Guinea, and other parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, much remains for the patient inveftiga- 
tion of the geographer. Even in Europe, the geography of 
Spain, of Portugal, and of European Turkey is ftill very im- 
perfect. 

Mr. Pinkerton having briefly defcribed what has already 
been done, and what is frill wanting, to perfect the fcience 
which he has undertaken to illuftrate;.and having rendered 
io his publifhers the credit due to their great liberality, in 
fparing no expence in colle¢éting materials of all kinds from 
all quarters; he informs us, that in the courfe of his work, the 
objects mott effentially allied with each other are colleéted 
into diftin¢t heads, or chapters, arranged in uniform progrets ; 
and intiead of pretended hiftories, and prolix commercia} do- 
cuments, the chief attention is devoted to fubjects ftrictly geo- 
graphical. The ftates are arranged according to their eorft- 
“ parative importance, as it is proper that the objeés which 
deferve moft attention fhould be treated at the greateft fengtly, 
and claim the earlieft obfervation of the fiudent. 

The firft volume of the work before us is deveted. to the 
geography of Europe, which the author divides into principad 
tiates, fecondary tiates, and fiates of the third order. Before, 
however, he enters on the chief bufinefs of his work, he ex- 
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plains in general what is meant by and what may be ex- 
pected ina fyftem of geography ; he then gives a_ general 
view of the fcience as applied to Europe, the firft and princi- 
pal divifion of the globe, confidering its extent and boun- 
daries, its climate and feas; its population as it was in an- 
cient times, and as it now exifts; its rivers and mountains, 
and the nature of the government under which the feveral na- 


tions at prefent exift. With regard to the laft topic, and to . 


what is faid in defence of the plan adopted, Mr. Pinkerton 
fhall fpeak for himfelf.— : 


“ The kingdoms and ftates of Europe may be confidered, 1. As 
defpotic monaYchies, as thofe of Ruflia and Turkey; 2. Abfolute 
monarchies, as Spain, Denmark, &c.; or, 3. Limited monarchies, 
as the Empire of Germany, Kingdom of Great Britain, &e. Since 
the fall of Venice, and the fubverfion of Switzerland and Holland, 
fcarcely an example occurs of permanent and fixed ariftocracy, or 
the hereditary government of nobles. Of democracy, or, more 
firictly fpeaking, eleétive ariftocracy, a few cities, and fome Swifs 
Cantons, may preferve a femblance ;. while France at the prefent 
hour is a military defpotifm, under the name of a demoeratical re- 
public. 

“ According to the plan of this work, already explained in the 
preface, the various fiates of Europe will be arranged in three di- 
vifions, confidering them according to their real confequenee, as oi 
the firft, fecond, or ‘third order; and each will be treated ata 
length proportioned to its weight in the political feale, and the 
coniequent intereft which it infpires. A {mall ftate may indeed 
fometimes excite a more jutt curiofity than one of larger dimen- 
fions ; but fuch confiderations are foreign to an exact fyftem of 
geography, detailed in a precife order of topics, and extended with 
impartial views over the whole circle of human affairs. Foreigners 
may object that too much fpace is allotted to the Britith domi- 
nions ; but the fame objection might extend to every fytiem, an- 
cient and modern, as the authors have always enlarged the de 
f{cription of the countries in which they wrote. His native coun- 
try ought alfo to be the chief fubject of every reader; nor can 
much ufeful knowledge (for our knowledge chiefly fprings from 
comparifon) be inftituted concerning foreign regions, till after we 
have formed an intimate acquaintance with our native land. It 
will alfo be underftood that, though no point of fcience be more 
fimple or clear than the arrangement of fiates, according to their 
feparate orders, at a given period; yet it would be alike idle and 
prefumptuous to decide the precife rank of a ftate in each order; 
for inftance, whether France or Ruffia be the mott powerful. This 
part of the arrangement muft therefore be cleétive ; and it is iul- 
ficient that the fiates of the fame order be treated with a finular 
length of defcription. 

“ At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the European fiates 
comprifed in the firftorder are: 1. The United Kingdoms of Great 
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Britain and Ireland: 2. France: 3. Ruffia: 4. The Auftrian Do- 
minions: 5. Thofe of Pruflia: 6. Spain: 7. Turkey; which laft 
cannot fo juitly be reduced to the fecond order; for though 
perhaps approaching its fall, ftill it boafts the name and weight of 
an empire. 

“ Under the fecond order have been arranged: 1. Holland, or the 
United Provinces: ,2. Denmark: 3. Sweden: 4. Portugal: 6. 
Switzerland. In the third are contidered the chief States of Ger- 
many, that labyrinth of geography, and thofe of Italy. ‘The king- 
dome of Sicily and Sardinia might perhaps, if entire and un- 
fhaken, afpire to the fecond order; and an equal fiation might be 
claimed by the jun¢tive Elettorate Palatine and Bavaria, and by that 
of Saxony. But as fuch ftates only form rather fuperior divifions 
of Germany and Italy, it appeared more advifeable to confider 
them in their natural intimate connection with thefe countries.” 


That the reader may be acquainted with the method adopted 
by Mr. Pinkerton, through the whole of this work, we fhall 
give a detailed analyfis of a fingle article, from which a pro- 
per judgment may be formed of the reft, The account of 
cach particular country, where the fubject will admit of it, is 
divided into four chapters. Of which, the ferji is intitled hif- 
torical or progreflive geography: the fecond political geography: 
the third civil geograph y: and the fourth natural geography . 
to the laft is gewerally attached an account of the iflands in 
the vicinity of the country thus defcribed. 

To take England as an inftance to illuftrate the author’s 
manner.—In the firft chapter we have an account of the 
names, the extent, and original population of the country, 
as fur back as it can be traced. The fouthern Celts, or a peo- 
ple from the coafis of France and Flanders, were, according 
to Mr. Pinkerton, the firft inhabitants of this iland. To the 
Celtic population fucceeded the Gothic, The Scythians, or 

yoths, advancing from Afia, drove the northern Celts before 
them, and fejzed on that part of Gaul which is neareft to 
Great Britain, where they acquired the denomination of 
Belg. From France they pafled to England, and may now 
be regarded as the chief anceftors of the ‘Enelith nation ; for 
the Saxons, Angles, and other northern invaders, were incon- 
fiderable in numbers. From the population, Mr. Pinkerton 
proceeds to what he denominates “ progrefjive geography :” 
and he obferves, that when the Romans entered Britain, t ey 
found the country, like others in a favage ftate, divided 
among a number of fmall tribes. They eftablifhed large pro- 
vinces. Britannia Prima embraced the whole fouthern part 
of England, as far as the Severn and the Thames: Britannia 
Secunda correfponded to modern Wales: Flavia Cefarenfis 
extended from the Thames to the Humber, a province which 
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received its name from the houfe of Vefpafian and his two 
fueceffors, under whom the mott important conquefts were 
achieved: Maxima Cejarenfis reached from the Humber to 
the Tyne, from the Merfey to the Solway. 

Hence we are brought to the Saxon divifion of the king- 
dom, with an account of the origin of fome terms in com- 
mon ule, as fhires, counties, tithings, &c. During the Nor- 
man period of our hiftory, the geography of the country un- 
derwent but few alterations; the northern limits were ex- 
tended to their prefent circuit; Cumberland and Weftmore- 
Jand were wrefied from the Scots, and the provinces north of 
the Humber were completely incorporated. 

Mr. Pinkerton next proceeds to mention the leading hif- 
torical epochs of the country, as far as they are conneéted 
with the fcievce of Geography ; and thefe lead to a defeription 
of thofe ancient monuments, by which faéts in hiftory are 
frequently illottrated. A part of this difcuilion we fhall tran- 
feribe, as affording fome good obiervations on antiquities, 
which haye long been the admiration of travellers, both among 
our own countrymen and foreigners. i‘ 


“ A radical miftake in the fludy of Englifh antiquities bas arifen 
from the confulion of the Celtic and Belgic languages and monuments. 
‘The druids have defervedly attracted much curicfity and refearch ; 


but it would be erroneous to impute to them, as is ufual, the 
whole of our earlieft remains. Cafar. {peaks of druidifm as a re- 
cent inftitution; and fuch being the cafe, it is probable that it 
originated from the Pheenician factories, eftablithed in wooden for- 
trefles on the coaft, the ufual practice of commercial nations, when 
trading with favage or barbarous races. The tenets correfpond 
with what little exifts of Phenician mythology, and the miflion- 
aries of that refined people might be not a little zealous in their 
diffufion. However this be, the ancient authors, from whom we 
derive our fole authentic information concerning the druids, mi- 
nutely defcribe their religious rites, but are totally filent concerning 
any monuments of ftone being ufed among them. On the con- 
trary, they mention gloomy groves, and fpreading oaks, as the only 
fcenes of the druidic ceremonies. Yet our antiquaries will even infer, 
that Stonehenge is a druidic monument, though it be fituated in an 
extenfive plain, where not a veitige of wood appears, and where 
the very foil is reputed adverfe to its vegetation. 

“ It might, perhaps, be a vain effort of antiquarian inveftigation, 
to attempt to difcriminate the remains of the earlieft inhabitants 
from thofe of the druidic period; indeed, if we fet afide the autho- 
rities of modern antiquaries, commonly vifionary and difcordant, 
there is no foundation whatever for any found or real knowledge of 
the fubject. ‘The following have been efteemed druid monuments 
by Borlafe: 1. Single ftones ereét: 2. Rock-idols and pierced 
fiones: 3. Rocking-itones, ufed as ordeals: 4. Sepulchres of _ 
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three, or more ftones: 5. Circular temples, or rather circles of 
erect ftones: 6. Barrows, er tumuli; 7. Cromlechs, or heaps of 
ftones: 8. Rock-bafons, imagined to have been ufed in druidic ex- 
niations: 9. Caves, ufed as places of retreat in time of war. But 
2s moft of thofe relics may alfo be found in Germany and Scandina- 
via, it becomes hazardous to pronounce whether they be Gothic 
or Celtic ; and, as we learn from ancient authors that the Germans 
had no druids, to beftow the name of druidic, upon fuch monu- 
ments, is the mere wantonnefs of conjecture. It is, however, 
moft probable, that the earlieft inhabitants, as is ever the practice 
in the infancy of fociety, made ufe of wood, not tione, in their reli- 
gious as wellas in their domeftic erections. If we furvey the va- 
rious favage regions of the globe, we fhall feldom or never per- 
ceive the ufe of ftone; and it is certainly juft to infer, that the 
favages of the weft were not more fkilful than thofe of the eaft; 
nor thofe of the old continents and iflands, than thofe of the new. 
However this be, a learned ignorance upon fuch topics is prefer- 
able to an affumed and imaginary knowledge.” | 

The feeond chapter, intitled “ Political Geography,” in- 
cludes a brief but comprehenfive hifiory of our conftitytion 
in church and ftate. The account of the eftablifhed religion 
of the country, and of the feveral perfons connected with, 
and fupported by it, is given in a concife way; and to young 

erfons and others, who have had few opportunities of ftudy- 
ing the fubject, it will afford much ufeful infiruction. Our 
author in this, as in other parts of his work, is not contented 
with a mere repetition of what has been faid a thoufand times 
before; he afcends to the beft authorities for facts, and ar- 
ranges and condenfes them, in general, in a well formed nar- 
rative. In treating of the eivil conftitation, Mr. Pinkerton 
points out the duties, and prerogatives of the fovereign ; 
traces the origin of both houfes of parliament, and fhews in 
what manunet the important concerns of the nation are carried 
on. We follow him alfo to the courts of Judicature, and learn 
to reverence the conftitution which has reared fo many and 
firong balwarks in defence of the rights, the fafety, and the 
happinels of the individaal. 

in treating of the population, Mr. Pinkerton has collected 

into a point the opinions of various writers on the fubjedt, 
has compared their difcerdant decifions, and has fhewn 
where the truth probably lies. We then have accounts of the 
army and navy: the latter he defignates as the great rampart 
and fupreme glory of Great Britain: the rife and progrefs of 
this power are thus deicribed. 


_ “The naval power of Great Britain conftitutes fo ftriking and 
important a feature in the national portrait, that it merits particular 
illuftrgtion. Even in the Saxon times we find confiderable fleets 
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mentioned of the {mall veffels then in ufe. One of the Northum- 

















: vet 
brian monarchs affembled a numerous fleet near Jarro, the mo- Foie 
naftery of Beda, in an extenfive haven of the time, now become a satis 
jalt-marfh. About the year 882, we find that Alfred diretted a rem 





powerful fleet againft the Danifh invaders ; but it is to be regretted 
that the early writers have not been more particular with regard to 
the number and form of the veffels. The fieet of Edgar is alfo ce- 
lebrated; but the author of the Saxon chronicle affures us, that 
the armament of Ethelred II. in the year 1009, exceeded any which 
England had ever before beheld; and as William of Malmefbury 
computes that of Edgar at four hundred veffels, this may probably 
have amounted to five hundred of the fmall fhips then known. 
But the devaftations of the Danes and Nermans occafioned fuch a 
decline in the naval power of England, that Richard I. was 
obliged to have recourfe to foreign veffels for his crufade. In the 
reign of John, we, for the firft time, find commemorated a 
fignal victory of the Englith and Flemings over the French fleet of 
Philip Auguftus, which was computed at feventeen hundred fhips, 
or rather boats. The Englifh monarch John, infolent in profpe- 
rity, mean in adverfity, in the pride of his triumph, was the fir 
who ordered the falute to be paid by foreign vefiels to the national 
flag. ‘The fleet of England thenceforth continued to be always re- 
fpectable, and generally victorious. In the reign of Edward III. it 
had acquired fuch pre-eminence, that in his gold coin, the firt 
ftruck in England, he appears in a fhip, the fymbol of commerce 
and maritime power; but the preponderance of the Englifh arma- 
ments, over thofe of France, only became permanent and decifive, 
a little more than a century ago, after the battle of La Hogue. 
Spain had yielded the conteft fince the deftruction of her great ar- 
mada; and Holland had been greatly reduced in the naval conflicts 
under Charles IJ.; fo that no other rival remained, and Great 






































Britain maintains a fixed fuperiority over the ocean. In the me- a 
chanifm of fhips, the French builders certainly excel; but in the ° 
foul of thips, {pirited, alert, and tkilful feamen, no country can pre- jee 
tend to vie with Great Britain. 
Forces fo immenfe as the army and navy of this country, oe 
cannot be fupported but at enormous expences ; the confider- : 
ation of which leads Mr. Pinkerton to defcribe the revenue 1 
ot the country, to fhew how it is raifed, and in what manner ok 
it is applied. N 
Under the title “ Civil Geography,” are included the man- fir 
ners and cuftoms of the people, their language, literature, ar 
education, arts, cities, edifices, roads, inland navigation, ma- sas 
nufactures and commerce. ‘Thefe are fertile topics, and will re 
afford room tor much inftruétion and amufement. In defcrib- al 
ing, however, the manners and cuftoms of the people, our +t 
author is frequently {uperficial, confequently but a {mall part th 
of the firft volume is occupied with details on this fubject; ti 
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vet, in our eftimation, there is no department of geographical 
{cience more important, none in which, as men, we are more 
interefted in being made acquainted with. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
yemarks with regard to the manners of the Englifh evince no 
depth of thought ; he confines them chiefly to the article of 
food. In {peaking of the amufements, he fingles out bell- 
ringing as peculiarly charaéteriftic of the common people; 
which may furely be objected to, when it is confidered, that in 
large country villages only a very few perfons can be em- 
ployed in this way; and perhaps it rarely happens that fo 
many perfons are attached to the amufement as would double 
or triple the number of bells. If our memory be not unufually 
treacherous, Dr. Wenderborne, and fome other foreign writers, 
have given elaborate, entertaining, and, in general, juft pic- 
tures, of the manners of the Englifh, which Mr. Pinkerton 
has paffed over fo lightly. And Holinfhed’s obfervations on 
this fubjeét, taken from his Chronicle, which is here cited, 
affords an interefting picture of former times, drawn appa- 
rently from life. As a national character, Mr. Pinkerton 
claims for the Englifh the attribute of integrity, which, he fays, 
has carried their credit and commerce to an extent before un- 
known in the hiftory of nations. 

The Englifh language is, according to our author, derived 
from the Gothic and Latin, uniting the force of the former 


with the psa of the latter: in this fketch it is traced 


through all its changes to the reign of James the Firft, cele- 
brated for the complete tranflation of the Holy Scriptures, 
which is characterifed as a noble fpecimen of dignified profe. 
Mr. Pinkerton’s obfervations on the literature, the arts, and the 
education of the country, are appropriate to the feveral fub- 
jecis; and from thefe he advances to a furvey of the metropo- 
lis and other large cities and towns in the kingdom. His 
defeription of the former will introduce him to our readers in 
the character of a topographer. 

“ London, the metropolis of England, and perhaps the moft popu- 
lous and rich city on, the face of the globe, is fituated in an extentive 
plain or valley, watered by the Thames, and only confined on the 
North by a few {mall elevations ; being a place of great antiquity, and 
firft mentioned by Tacitus. It was in former times of far lefs extent, 
and furrounded with walls, but now includes Southwark, in itfelf a 
city, on the other fide of the Thames, and Weftmintter, another city 
on the Weft ; fo that like fome places of ancient geography, it might 
be named Tripolis, or three cities. The noble river Thames is here 
about 440 yards in breadth, and is crowned with three bridges ; 
the mofi ancient of which was formerly covered with houfes and 
fhops, now removed ; but the inconveniencies it prefents to naviga- 
tion cannot be fo eafily remedied. The Thames is crowded witha 
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foreft of mafts, and conveys into London the wealth of the globe 
forming an excellent port, without the danger of expofure to mari. 
time enmity. Itis, however, a great defect, that, inftead of open 
quays and ftreets, on the banks of the ftream, the view is obftruéed 
on both fides by irregular maffes of building, which do not even 
admit of apath. London prefents almoft every variety which di- 
verfifies human exiftence: upon the Eaft it is a fea-port replete 
with mariners, and with the trades conneéted with that profeflion, 
In the centre it is the feat of numerous manufactures and prodigious 
commerce ; while the weftern or fathionable extremity, prefents 
royal and noble fplendour, amidit fcenes of the higheft luxury and 
moft ruinous diflipation. 

“ The population of London has by fome been exaggerated to a 
million of fouls; but by the moft recent and authentic accounts, it 
does not contain above fix hundred thoufand. Its length, from 
Hyde-Park corner on the Weft to Poplar on the Eaft, is about iix 
miles; thebreadth unequal, from three miles to one and lefs: the 
circumference may be about fixteen miles. The houfes are almot 
nniverfally of brick, and difpofed with infipid fimilarity; but in re- 
compenfe, moft of the ftreets are excellently paved, and have con- 
venient paths for foot-paffengers ; a mark of refpect to the common 
people almoft unknown to the capitals on the continent. Another 
national feature is, the abundance of charitable foundations for 
almoft every infirmity and diftrefs incident to human nature, The 
multitude and rich difplay of the thops imprefs ftrangers with atto- 
nifhment; nor are they lefs furprized at the conftant torrent of 
population rolling through the principal fireets, nor at the fwarm 
of carriages at all times crowding all the roads to the capital; and 
the nocturnal illuminations, which extend even to four or five miles 
of the environs. ‘Though the impreffion of the tide be felt as far as 
Staines, the Thames at London, and a confiderable way below, is 
untainted with falt. Its waters are raifed by machinery, and con- 
dutted in innumerable pipes for domeftic ufes, while the parts more 
remote are fupplied with water from fome {mall ponds near Hamp- 
ftead ; and from that Jaudable work of Middleton, the New River, 
which conveys a copious addition from the North. The water of 
the Thames is faid to impart peculiar qualities to the liquor called 
porter; but this idea, perhaps, only tends to ftrengthen the mono- 
poly of the Loudon brewers.” 

Among the edifices noticed by Mr. Pinkerton, are Wind{or 
Palace, the Obiervatories at Greenwich and Slough, and 
many of the houfes of our principal nobility and gentry. The 
two iron bridges claiming a place in this work are one at Cole- 
brook Dale, and another thrown over the harbour at Sunder- 
land. The next article is that of Inland Navigation, of which 
we have a concile hifiory, “and brief review of the feveral ca- 
nals proceeding from North to South. We pafs next to the 
Manufactures and Commerce: of thefe, Mr. Pinkerton has 
given a very flattering account, taken, however, from autho- 
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rities that will not be difputed. | According to this account, 
the total amount of property thipped and unfhipped in the 
river Thames, in the courfe of a year, is eftimated at nearly 
fixty-feven millions fterling. The annual income of Great 
Britain is given from the eftimate of Mr. Pitt when he intro- 
duced the income-tax, and laid at 102 millions. And the 
capital of Great Britain is laid at 1200 millions fierling. How 
far thefe calculations may be depended on as accurate, will 
admit of confiderable doubt, as it is now well known that the 
refult of Mr. Pitt’s eftimate was very different from that which 
he bad anticipated. : 

The chapter on “ Natural Geography” includes whatever 
relates to the climate, feafons, and face of the country ; to its 
foil, agriculture, rivers, lakes, mountains, and forefis ; to its 
botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, mineral waters, and natural 
curiofities. Each of thefe fubjeéts affords our author an 
epportunity of difplaying his induftry and talents; and we 
might, in almoft every chapter in the book which relates to 
“ Natural Geography,” make copious and interefting extracts. 
The fubjeéts which we have juft enumerated belong to the 
fcience, according to the beft definition of it; hence, perhaps, 
we feel more interefted in the difcuflions than we are in others 
which are but remotely conneéted with it. Mr. Pinkerton, in 
common with almoft every other writer on the fubject, com- 
plains of the mutability, the moifture, and fogginels of the 
climate, which, “ with the great ufe of grofs animal food, are 
apt to produce that melancholy, which is efteemed by fo- 
reigners a national characterifiic.”. Mr. Pinkerton has, in the 
beginning of the former chapter afferted, that what are called 
“ national characters,” are commonly monuments of prejudice 
and injuftice : to this we heartily agree, and on that account we 
are unwilling to admit that melancholy is the chara¢teriftic of 
Englithmen. The deportinent of our countrymen is undoubt- 
edly very different from that of the French or Ltalians; yet it 
were furely more reafonable to impute to the latter an undue 
levity and unconcern for the bufipets of life, than, to the Eng- 
lifh, fettled difeontent and melancholy. By many, fuicide has 
been imputed to the Englifh as a national crime, refulting 
fron the nature of their climate ; this, however, like many 
other {weeping affertions, does not appear to be founded upon 
any well-grounded facts, but the refult of prejudice and injuf- 
tice. If, initead of hatty aiflertions, people would patiently 
compare the number of fine days which we enjoy in compari- 
fon of thofe which wear a different afpeét, they would be 
convinced that there was no juft reafou why the Englith {hould 
complain of the difpenfations of Heaven in giving them a no 
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more favourable climate. Befides, fuicide is not peculiar to 
the Englith ; modern travellers, of credit and ref{pectability, 
have aflured us that this crime is much more frequent in Paris 
than it is in London; indeed, that the number who die by 
their own hands in this metropolis will bear no fort of propor. 
tion with that guilty of the fame unnatural crime in the me- 
tropolis of France, the climate of which is reckoned fo fuperior 
to what we enjoy. 

The account of the face of the country is chiefly taken from 
that accurate obferver and {kilful naturalift, Mr. Pennant. 
Some of the obfervations on its foil and agriculture we fhall 
tranferibe, becaufe they relate to a fubject of high national 
importance, upon which prejudices fiill run very high. . The in- 
clofing of watte and uncultivated land meets with many fierce 
oppofers in almoft every part of our ifland; but if they could 
be convinced of the real fiate of the cafe, if they could be 
fully perfuaded that our confumption of corn is greater than 
our preduce, few would be fo unwife as to oppofe thofe na- 
tional fchemes of improvement which muft neceflarily me- 
Jiorate our condition, and eventually render us independent 
of the fupply trom foreign nations, of the article of the firk 
neceflity. 

“It is mortifying to refle& upon two circumftances, the deficiency 
of a proper fupply of grain, and the immenfe extent of the wate 
Jands in this induftrious country. The cultivated acres in England 
and Wales are computed at upwards of 39,000,000, while thofe un- 
cultivated are 7,888,777. Of thefe, it is fuppofed that not above 
half a million is wholly unimprovable, and perhaps a million is 
only fit for plantations; while, of the remainder, one quarter is fit 
for tillage, and three fourths for meadaw and upland pafture. Mr, 
Middleton computes the arable land ip South Britain at only 
14,000,000 of acres, upon a general view of the confumption of the 
country, as we import corn proportionate to the produce of 
378,000 acres. He fuppofes the ftate of crops on each 10,000,000 
of acres to be as follows : ; 

Acres, 
Wheat - - 2,750,000 
Oats and Beans 2,500,000 
Barley and Rye 750,000 
Roots - - 1,000,000 
Clover - - 1,000,000 
Fallow - - 2,000,000 


Total - - 10,000,000 
“ The utility of fallow is a dubious topic; and the million in 
clover may be-arranged as pafturage, which otherwife occupies not 
lets than 21,000,000 of acres, while 2,000,000 are afligned to woods, 
copies, 
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copfes, and hedge-rows ; and more than 1,500,000 are unavoidably . 
confumed in roads, rivers, and waters, &c. The ftubject can only 
he well difcuffed by the moft competent judges ; but it may be cur- 
forily obferved, that, as the radical error of French agriculture was 
an excefs of land under grain, whence there was a deficiency of 
pafture, of cattle, and confequently of manure, fo that the arable 
ground was ftarved : foin England there may, perhaps, be an excets 
of pafturage. Whatever be the caufes, a growing population, cer- 
tainly increafing luxury and wafte, the neglect of the wafte lands, or 
other fources, the confumption of grain in this country has, it is 
believed, fince the middle of the laft century, particularly fince 
1767, generally exceeded the produce ; and the evil has gradually 
increafed to an alarming extent. On an average of eleven years, 
clofing with 1793, the annual deficiency amounted to 587,163 quar- 
ters of grain; nay, in 1795, the fearcity demanded a itill further 
fupply of 1,177,000 quarters; which, alfo, divided by 11, wil 
produce the whole annual defect of 694,163 quarters. Computing 
produce at three quarters an acre, the land required, exclufive of 
the feed, would be 231,388 acres cropped with corn; while about 
half as much muft be added for fallow and the rotation of crops. 
For an abundant fupply, 500,000 of acres might be requifite, which 
might feemingly be affumed with little difficulty from at leat 
1,500,000 wafte acres in South Britain, which are fit for tillage. 
Yet this calculation would infer, that the deficiency does not exceed 
the twenty-eighth part of the whole, which feems too fmall, as the 
bread has been doubled in price: and, indeed, thefe theoretic 
views can never pretend to much exattnefs. If South Britain an- 
nually produce 11,500,000 quarters of wheat, the deficiency can 
hardly be fuppofed lefs than a tenth part. Scarcity, indeed, mul- 
tiplies the confumption, as the poor are reduced to the ufe of bread 
only; but ftill the rife in the price of that article appears to exceed 
any fair calculation.” 

Without enlarging on the account of rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, and forefts, in which we find nothing that has great 
claims on account of their novelty, we pats on to the article 
Botany, which, throughout the whole work, is written by Mr. 
Arthur Aikin. How well calculated this gentleman is for the 
department affigned to him by Mr. Pinkerton, will be better 
difplayed by the following thort extraét than by any enco- 
miums that we could offer : 


“ Among the numerous fpecies of vegetables which are natives 
of Britain, fearcely any are adequate to the fuftenance and cloath- 
ing ofman. Our frequent rains, our blafting winds, and the feanty 
pertion to which we are ftinted of the light and heat of the fun, 
deprive us entirely of thofe vegetable treafures, which, in the tro- 
pical climates, offer themfelves in overflowing exuberance, to fatisfy 
the wants and luxurious defires of their human inhabitants. The 
never-failing verdure of our plains and hills, covered with a rich 
carpet of graffes and papilionaceows plants, fhews how admirably 
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our country is qualified for the fupport of graminivorous quadru- 
peds; and we find accordingly, that our aycient forefts abounded 
in ftags and roe-deer, as our cleared and cultivated lands do now 
with theep and cattle. This feeming partiality of nature, in thus 
fcanting to man the fupply of vegetable food, while it is profufely 
ofiered to the grazing herds of every kind, by obliging the early 
fettlers in this ifland to depend for their fupport prinetpally upon 
the fleth of animals, gave them ftronger motives to perfonal exer- 
tion than an equal ftate of civilization in a warmer climate could 
have afforded. While the native of the tropical regions was reeeiv- 
ing from the uppurchafed bounty of nature his regular and plentiful 
fupply of cocoa-nuts, bananas, and bread-fruit, the Briton was 
obhged to earn his daily food by the hard labour of each day, to 
chafe the flying deer through the woods, er to difpate his prey with 
the boar or the wolf. ‘Thus, by the feverity of the climate, and the 
want of vegetable food, was the firft germ of exertion ripened ito 
activity; which, by the cembined influence of luxury and necel- 
fity, has at length laid all the vegetable riches of the globe a 
our feet. 

“ In the general progreffion of fcience, botany has advanced with 
rapid fteps, and has been cherifhed with peculiar foudnets in our 
native ifland. The Floraof Britain, though it cannet boafi the mok 
fplendid and exquilite of vegetable productions, yet contains as great 
a variety of genera and fpecies, as any other country of equal ex- 
tent. The inveftigation of indigenous, as well as exotic plauts, is 
continually carrymg on here with increafing ardour, and every yeat 
brings new acceffions to our crowded rauks of native vegetables, 
It cannot be expected, therefore, that we fhould give a perticular 
account of each fpecies, and it would be but little agreeable or uie- 
ful, to offer to our readers 2 barrew lift of Linnezaa nomenclature; 
we fhall, therefore, chuie a middle courfe, by giving a general. view 
of the natural families under which the plants of England arrange 
theméelves ; and particularize, by name only, fuch fpecies as from 
their utility or rarity, or other circumftances, may be worthy of 
individual notice.” 

Mr. Pinkerton’s view of zoology is fhort, but comprehen- 
five and fatisfactory : the fubject of mineralogy could fearcely 
haye fallen into better hands than hisown. Among other 
mineral fubftances defcribed as peculiar to England, are the 
falt mines and {alt {prings in Chefhire, which were known in 
the Saxon period of our hiftory. From thefe we proceed to 
the mineral waters, and afterwards to the natural euriofities; 
fome of which are thus enumerated : 


« The fub-marine relics of a foreft, on the coaft of Lineolnfhire, 
may be defervedly clafied among the moft remarkable natural cu- 
riofities. Nor are the lefty chalk-elifis of Dover without ther 
claim. ‘Fhe cavern near Ryegate, in Surrey, defcending through 4 
hill ef the fineft and moft fplendid fand, muti rather claim an artifi- 
cial ovigin. At Brofely, in Shropthire, was a well fo ienpecgpaicd 
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with bitumen, that, on the application of a candle, the itreamt 
took fire, and would beil a tea-kettle in nine minutes; but, 
by opening other coal-pits in the vicinity, this phenomenon 
difappeared: a fimilar appearance and event alfo occurred in 
Lancafhire. But Shropthire ftill contains a remarkable well of 
bitumen, at a place thence ftvled Pitchford. Cheddar cliffs, in 
Somerfetfhire, may alfo be mentioned among the natural cu- 
riofities; and the Mendip-hills are not without their caverns, 
particularly Wookey-hole, near Wells, a ftalactitic cavern of 
about 600 feet in length, divided by bow patiages mto various 
apartments; one of which, called the hail, fomewhat refembles a 
Gothic chapel, and is faid to be eighty feet in height; while the 
furtheft, ftyled the parlour, is of mederate height but extenfive 
diameter. On the N. W. fide of the Mendip-hills, is a yet more 
remarkable curiofity, a confiderable cavern, at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, near the little village of Burington or Burrington. Here a 
number of human bones, gradually incorporating with the Time- 
ftone rock ; there being a continual dripping from the roof aud 
fides, which depofits a ftala@titic fediment on the bones. Several 
nodules contain perfect human fkulls. At the further end, where 
the height is about fifteen feet, there is a large conic ftalactite, which 
nearly meets a pillar rifmg from the floor. ‘Phiscave was only dif- 
covered about two years ago; and as the matter increafes fo faft, 
it is conjectured that it would foon have been clofed up. Hence it 
is probable that thefe bones are of no remote antiquity, and may, 
perhaps, be the remains of fome wretches who had here taken 
thelter from the cruelty of Jefferies, after the infurrection of Mon- 
mouth *.” 

The Englifh Mlands briefly defcribed are, the Hleof Wight, 
juerntey, Jerfey, Alderney, Eddiftone, Seilly, Lundy, the 

iiles of Anglefea, Man, and Thanet. 
Having prefented our readers with a general analy fis of one, 
and that the firtt article in the volume, it will not be expected 
hat much more fhould be faid of tle European fiates. ‘The 
plan adopted with regard to England, is executed in a fimilar 
tiyle with refpect to the other empires, kingdoms, and repub- 
jics. A much larger portion of the firft volume is taken. up in 
defcribing the United Kingdoms than could be pofilibly al- 
wed to any of the other European nations. This was natu- 
1, and what might be expected fronan Englifh geographer; 
till, however, the fpaces allotted to each country might have 
been 





“* There is a remarkable cave, or rather pit, fuppofed to be 
An ancient ming called Peupark-hole, about five miles north of 
Briftol. A pamphiet, published by Mr. Cateott, eontains the di- 

1entions. of this horrible chafm, and an affecting account of the 
ate bo Newman, who fell into the gulf while he was. meafuring 
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been more proportionate than we find them. In the account 
of France, we meet with a very ufeful table, defcribing the an- 
cient provinces, and the feveral new departments which an- 
fwer to them. The hiftory of that country is divided and 
arranged under fifteen epochs, beginning with the primitive 
population of the Celts, and concluding with the late revolu- 
tion. The defcription of French manners and cuftoms js 
{canty, and, we think, not accurate in all its points, In 
{peaking of the agriculture of France, Mr. Pinkerton has fol- 
lowed Mr. Arthur Young in comparing and appreciating the 
French and Englifh fyttems, giving a decided preference to 
the latter. We are, however, inclined to believe, that the 
fiate of agriculture under the new order of things has been 
confiderably improved ; which will render the account taken 
from Mr. Young’s work unfit to be depended on as a modert 

tiandard. ae 
The Netherlands have been united to the French dominions, 
and might have been defcribed under the fame head, but ou 
author has given them a diftinét chapter. Of the manners 
and cuftoms of the Ruffians we have a good account. _Peter!- 
burg, according to Mr. Pinkerton, contains only about 
170,000 inhabitants, a number, we apprehend, much too low. 
We have feen other facts relating to other parts of Europe, 
which, we fufpeét, are not perfectly correct ; but it was out 
object to give fuch a view of the work in general as {thould 
enable our readers to form a judgment of its merit, and notto 
enter into any minutiz. Indeed, in a literary production 
of fuch magnitude as Mr. Pinkerton’s Geography, it was not 
poflible, that, in the firft impreflion, miftakes fhould not oc- 
cur. Much praife is due to the author that they happen ‘fo 
feldom, and that, upon'careful examination, we can, without 
hefitation; recommend the firft volume as containing a larger 
body of real and highly ufeful information on Geography, and 
all dubjects conneéted with that {cience, than is to be found in 
any other work in our language. 
As an appendix to this volume, we have the treaties o! 
Campo Formio in 1707, and of Luneville in 1801, which in- 
trodueed confiderable alterations into the European geogr:- 
phy; and on that account it was fit that the reader fhould be 
in pofleffion of them : and alfo, the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the French Republic, concluded at Amiens 
March the 27th 1802. 
The fecond volume of this work includes the geography o 
Afia, America, and Africa. ‘The account of Afia is intro- 
duced with a claflification of the tribes from whence the popt- 
lation of that divifion of the globe is derived, —— to the 
nneal 
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Linnean fyftem ; and in a note is exhibited an account of 
the thare of population which Europe has received from Afia. 
The difcuffions in this preliminary differtation will be read with 
intereft, and the inferences drawn from them merit a place in 
a work of modern geography. Hence it appears, that the 
difcoveries in Afia, which had been nearly dormant from the 
time of Ptolemy, began to revive in the thirteenth century by 
means of the extentive conquefis of Zingis ;—that not more 
than a quarter of Afia was known to the ancients ;—that 
Marco Polo, by his travels in the fourteenth century, efta- 
blifhed a memorable epoch in Geography, by pafling to China, 
and difclofing the extent of that country, the iflands of Japan, 
and a faint intelligence of other regions, the accounts of which 
have been illufirated and confirmed by more modern voyagers. 
After this, two centuries nearly elapied before Columbus com- 
menced his career of difcovery, who was led by the relation 
of Polo to conceive, that the {hores of Afia might be reached 
by a fhort navigation from the weftern extremity of Europe. 

Having confidered the progreflive geography of Afia, and 
referred generally to the various religions profeffed in that 
quarter of the globe ;—to the feas, the lakes, and rivers and 
mountains connected with it; our author begins his particular 
defcriptions with ari account of Turkey in Afia. From Turkey 
he proceeds to Afiatie Ruffia ; the Chinefe empire, confidered 
under the diftiné heads of China Proper, ChinefeTartary, and 
Tibet; and Japan. Each of thefe countries are deferibed 
under the fame divifions of hiftorical, political, civil, and natu- 
ral geography, as we obferved of the European fiates, and with 
as much minutenefs as the nature of the fubject required, or as 
the prefent ftate of knowledge admitted. Didiainal wetens and 
travellers are referred to, their works cited, and the obliga- 
tions under which our author is to them for materials, hand- 
fomely acknowledged. 

From Japan we are introduced to the Birman empire, a 
geographical divifion not ufually found in works of this fort. 
This empire includes the kingdoms of Avaand Pegu, for the 
accurate knowledge of which the public is indebted to Mr. 
Symes’s account of the embafly to Ava. The Birman empire 
derives -its name from the Birmahs, a warlike nation in the 
region formerly fiyled India beyond the Ganges. The capital 
Is Ava : Pegu is inferred to be the golden Cherfonefe of the 
ancients. This empire, according to Mr. Symes, includes 
the fpace between the oth and 26th degrees of North latitude, 
and between the g2d and 107th degrees of Eaft longitude from 
Greenwich. Mr. Pinkerton has been enabled to treat of this 
country in the fame manner as thofe already alluded to, In 
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the firft chapter, we have a fhort hiftory of the empire from 
the time that the Portugueze made themfelyes mafters of 
Malacca to the year1793. Under the article “ Political Geo- 
graphy,” we are informed, that every man in the empire is 
liable to military fervice, but that the regular army is very in- 
confiderable. During war, the viceroys raife one recruit from 
every two, three, or four houles, The family of the foldier is 
detained as hotiages, and in cale of cowardice or defertion they 
fuffer death. ‘The infantry are armed with mufkets and fabres, 
but the cavalry carry {pears feven or eight feet long. War- 
boats form their chief military eftablifhment, confifting of 
about 400, made trom the folid trunk of the teak-tree. They 
carry 50 or 60 rowers; the prow being jolid, with a flat fur- 
face, on which a piece ot ordnance ismounted. Each rower 
is provided with a {word and lance, and there are thirty {ol- 
diers armed with muikeis. The attack is impetuous, and 
chiefly conducted by grappling: “ Their naval actions,” fays Mr. 
Pinkerton, “ recal to remembrance thofe of claflical antiquity.” 

We have now brief accounts of Malacca, Laos, Cambodia, 
Siampa, Cochin-China, and Tunquin ; but the geography of 
Siam is treated in the ufual and more ample method, taken 
chiefly from La Loubere, who was envoy extraordinary from 
Louis XIV. to the Siamefe court. 

In treating of Hindeftan, our author has followed the gene- 
ral plan adopted by Major Rennell, according to which the 
3ritith, the Marattas, and the Nizam, are regarded as the 
three leading powers: to thefe may be added, on the Weii, the 
Sindetic divifion, the Seiks, and Zemaun Shah, or whatever 
prince holds the Eattern divifion of Perfia. To perfons who 
with to gain a good general idea of Eaft-India concerns, we can 
recommend the whole of the divifion of this work which is de- 
voted to Hindoftan. The improved table from Major Renneil’s 
memoir, with illuftrations, is calculated, with a geod map, to 
render the fubject ealy and familiar to the mind. The account 
of whatever relates to the geography, and the prefent ftate of 
that widely extended country, abounds with intiruétion. ‘The 
deteription of the laws, the religion, and the manners and 
cuftois of the inhabitants, is drawn from the moft authentic 
and unqueftionable fources; that of the natural curiofities— 
of the majeftic rivers, of the mighty mountains, and of the 
wonders raifed by art, of the zoology and mineralogy of Hin- 
doftan, introduces to the imagination of the reader the 
{cenery as it exifis. 

The next thing that particularly claims our notice is the 
manner adopted by Mr. Pinkerton in treating of the Afiatic 
ifles. After a general introduction, explanatory of the ar- 
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rangement which follows, he divides them all under three 
general heads; denominated, 1. The Or1enTat ArcuiPE- 
1aco; including the ifles of Sunda, Borneo, the Manillas, 
the Celebees, and the Spice Iflands: 2. AusTRALAsiA; which 
contains New Holland, or Notafia; Papua, or New Guinea ; 
New Britain and New Ireland, with the Solomon Ifles; New 
Caledonia, and the New Hebrides; New Zealand, and Van 
Diemen’s Land: and, 3. Ponyyesia; the chief fubdivifions 
of which are, the Pelew Ifles; the Ladrones; the Carolines ; 
the Sandwich Ifles; the Marquefas; the Society and the 
Friendly Ifles; befides which, there are many other iflands 
feattered in different directions : thefe are, of themfelves, but 
of trifling confequence, and could not, without difficulty, be 
conneéted with any of the groups already mentioned. By this 
arrangement, Mr. Pinkerton has introduced a degree of order 
and perfpicuity into the fcience, which it never before pof- 
felled. With refpect to all thefe iflands, much interefting in- 
formation is colleéted, from the accounts of the moft modern 
voyagers upon whofe veracity no fufpicion has fallen. The 
contemplation of human nature, in fo many different afpects 
as are here, in a fhort compafs, prefented to the imagination, 
cannot but excite a variety of emotions in the feeling breaft ; 
and we envy not the underftanding of thofe who, comparing 
the advantages which attach to civilized life with the manners 
and habits of the untutored Indian, can ferioufly give the pre- 
ference to the latter. 

From Afia our author proceeds to America, as far more im- 
portant in every refpect, political and natural, than Africa. 
America he confiders under the two grand general heads of 
North and South. As more generally interefting, North 
America is firft confidered, under the feveral divifions, with a 
hiftory of the rife, progrefs, and extent of each. In defcrib- 
ing this quarter of the globe and Africa, Mr. Pinkerton has 
gone to the moft authentic fources for information; and if we 
were not fearful of exceeding the limits which are allowed to 
a fingle article, we fhould be glad to follow him in the tra¢t 
which he has purfued. In America, the wonders of nature 
are among the moft ftupendous objects of the world; and the 
defcription of thefe in the volume before us are calculated to 
excite a lively intereft in the reader’s breaft. In the account 
of the religion of the Mexicans, the author records well au- 
thenticated faéts, incorporated with his own fpirited and judi- 
} cious obfervations. 

“ The religion of the ancient Mexicans appears to have been 
chiefly founded on fear, the temples being decorated with the 
figures of deftruGive animals ;. and fafts, penances, voluntary 
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wounds, and tortures, formed the effence of their rites. Human 
facrifices were deemed the mott aceeptable; and every captive 
taken in war was cruelly tortured and facrificed. The heart and 
head were the portion of the gods; while the body was refigned to 
the captor, who, with his friends, feafied upon it. The extinétion 
of fuch a ferocious people may not be worthy of much regret ; but 
modern philofophy is apt to decide, on a flight and imperfed 
view. 

“ Thus, inftead of a benevolent deity, the worfhip of the Mexi- 
cans may be faid to have been directed to the evil principle of fome 
oriental nations, whom all their efforts were ftretched to appeafe. 
In the Mexican language, Teotl was a general term for any divi- 
nity ; and in obfcure theory they believed in a creator whomi they 
ftyled Ipalnemoani, that is, “ he by whom we live :” but their fu- 
preme deity was rather that evil fpirit called K/acatcolototl, or the 
rational owl, whofe delight was to injure and terrify. They be- 
lieved in the immortality ofthe foul, and a kind of tranfmigration ; 
the good being transformed into birds, and the bad into creeping 
animals. ‘The principal deities were thirteen in number, among 
whom were the fun and moon ; and Tlaloc, the god of water, was 
the mafter of paradife; but Mexitli, the god of war, received the 
chief adoration. There were other gods, of the mountains, of com- 
merce, &c. and the idols, rudely formed of clay, wood, or ftone, 
fometimes decorated with gems and gold, were numerous. One 
was compofed of certain feeds, pafted together with human blood. 
The priefts wore a black cotton mantle, like a veil; and there feem 
to have been orders of monks, as among the Eaftern nations of Afia. 
The aufterities and voluntary wounds of the priefts, their poifonous 
cintments, and other abominable rites, even as related by Clavi- 
gero, evince that the entire fyftem was the moft execrable that has 
ever appeared on the tace of the earth, alike blafphemous. to God 
and pernicious to man. The whole is fo totally unlike any fyftem 
ever practifed in any part of Afia, that there is additional caufe to 
believe that the people were either indigenal, or have proceeded 
trom Africa, in which alone (as among the Giagas) fuch cruelties 
may be traced. The Afiatic religions feem univerfally mild, and 
even gay, as natural in the worthip of a being who is benevolence 
itfelf; while in Africa the preponderance of the evil fpirit feems to 
have been acknowledged by many nations. Certainly the Spaniards 
never facrificed more victims than the Mexicans themfelves de- 
voted; and the clamours of pretended philofophy will often be found 
in oppofition to the real caufe of humanity, which it afpires to de- 
fend. Could a change of manners have been effected without the 
ufe of the fword, it would have been highly defirable ; but the de- 
fign might have been as fruitlefs as a fermon to a tiger or a rattle- 
fnake. The cruelties of the Spaniards muft, by candour, be partly 
imputed to the profution of torture and human blood which every 
where met their eyes in this unhappy country; as fuch fcenes 
change the very nature of man, and inftame him like the carnage oi 
a battle.” 

In 
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In defcribing the native tribes and unconquered countries 
of North America, our author has had recourfe to three very 
intelligent modern travellers in thofe parts. Meffis. Cart- 
wright, Hearne, and Mackenzie, have very much enlarged 
ihe boundaries of our knowledge with regard to thefe unculti- 
vated people; and from their accounts Mr. Pinkerton has 
colle@ed whatever is moft interefting and valuable, and that 
tends to illuftrate the manners and habits of the human {pecies. 
Lefs is known of the native tribes in South America; of courfe 
but a {mall {pace in thefe volumes is devoted to the defcription 
of them. 

The geography of Africa is but little known; and though a {pi- 
rit of difcovery is gone forth with regard to this continent, yet 
the facts are ftill too feanty to admit of that ample difcuffion re- 
{pecting the feyeral kingdoms, which has been fuccefsfully em- 
ployed in deferibing the more important countries of Europe, 
Afia, and America. A future, and perhaps no very diftant 
peried, may enable European geographers to be more minute 
in their defcriptions, and more particular in the divifions of 
this vaftcontinent. The labours ofa Parke, a Browne, and a 
Horneman, cannot fail of public utility ; and we may antici- 
pate the period when geographical inquiries and” commercial 
purluits will introduce the nations of the whole world to one 
another,—when a thoufand unmeaning diftimctions fhall be 
forgotten,—when the polifhed and civilized European fhail no 
longer traffic in the blood of the African, but when all people 
fhall delight to benefit and blefs each other by a mutual ten- 
der of good fervices. 

Although we have taken up fo much time in defcribing 
thefe volumes, we trutt that no apology will be neceflary. 
They may, in fome refpets, be confidered as a fort of national 
work ; another of the fame fort cannot be expected for many 
years. Mr. Pinkerton, by his indufiry, and by the order which 
he has followed and maintained, bas rendered geography 
more {cientifie: by the arrangement that he has adopted, the 
fiudy of this department of ufeful learning will be rendered 
eaty and engaging to our youth; new difcoveries will not 
{uperfede his labours ; additions may be made to the general 
ftock of knowledge ; and the {cholar will at all times be able to 
arrange new facts in their proper place and order, without 
Jeffening the value of the work before us. In this view, Mr. 
Pinkerton’s accuracy in referring to all the original authors to 
whom he has been indebted, cannot be too much applauded ; 
for if the facts with regard to any country be contradicted b 
nore modern travellers, it will now be in the power of sale 
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individual to compare the different authorities, and appreciate 
their merits and credit for himfelf. 

Hitherto we have faid nothing of the introduétion to thefe 
volumes : it is what may be called an aftronomical introduc- 
tion, and executed by Mr. Vince, a gentleman too well known 
for his various and elaborate works in fcience, particularly in 
aitronomy, to ftand in need of our encomiums: thofe who are 
acquainted with his large work on this branch of {cience need 
only to be informed, that the greater part of the introduction to 
Mr. Pinkerton’s Geography is confined to the illuftration of 
general fais, which are ufeful to be known, and which are 
demontirated in that larger work. Mathematical demonftra- 
tions would here have been mifplaced, and here they are 
properly avoided. Mr. Vince has given a fhort account of 
meteorology, with brief defcriptions of the varigs:s inftruments 
made ule of in the purfuit. Afterwards, we meet with a num- 
ber of faéts connected with the mineral waters, and the newly 
difcovered gates, colleéted from our bet writers, as Dr. Prieftley, 
Ingenhoufe, Lavoifier, &c. The whole is concluded with an 
account of the different meafures ufed by different countries. 

Of the maps that accompany this work we mutt fay a few 
words : they are executed on a plan entirely new; but in 
many of them we have found inaccuracies, and, which is a very 


en fault, the names of places, in a great variety of in- 
ances, are {pelt differently on the maps and in the book ; a 
circumftance that ought to be attended to in a fubfequent 
edition. 





CXXVII. Indian Recreations ; confifting chiefly of Stri€tures on the 
domeftic and rural Economy of the Mahommedans and Hindoos. 
By the Rev. William Tennant, LL.D. M.A.S. and lately one 
of his Majefty’s Chaplainsén India. 8vo. 2 vol. pp. 812, plates; 
price 18s. Edinburgh, Anderfon; and London, Longman and 
Rees, 1803. 


Ee =e has always been an object of eager inquiry among 

European nations ; yet, notwithftanding its intimate con- 
nection with our country, the authentic documents which 
treat of the manners and political economy of the parts fub- 
jected to the power of the Eaft India Company, are fo few, 
that the curiofity of the public is {till unfatistied. 

Dr. Tennant, in accompanying fome of his Majefty’s forces 
in India, was led to collect fuch facts as came to his know- 
ledge refpecting that country. He acknowledges the polite 
attention paid to him by Lieutenant-General Sir James wae 
* : allio 
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alfo by Major-Generals Alexander Mackenfie, and Hay 
Macdowali; and he fays, 

“ Another fource of information was frequently afforded me by 
the converfation and writings of feveral intelligent natives of India, 
both Muffulmans and Hindoos. Whatever was found difficult or 
obfcure, thefe men were referred to for elucidation, as the beft 
qualified to decide on their manners and inftitutions. Gholam 
Hoffein Khan, Abu Taleb Khan, and Ram Jeet Sing, as often as 
they were confulted on doubtul points, fupplied more correct infor-_ 
mation; they are men of noble birth and confiderable rank, but 
fiill more dittinguifhed, among their countrymen, by their exten- 
live knowledge, and refpectability of character.” 1. 8. 

Although the language of -this fhort extraét, which is a 
favourable fpecimen of the author's literary merits, rendered 
it impoffible for us to expect an elegant work; yet, we cer- 
tainly hoped, from confidering the means of inveftigation thus 
amply poffeffed, to have perufed an inftractive and amufing 
one. In this expectation, we have been much difappointed. 
The defultory manner in which every thing is treated, and 
alfo fome apparent contradictions, may, in a meafure, be 
exculed, on account of the feveral fubjects being fucceflively 
brought forward as they arofe in the mind of the author. 
We muft however remark, that when the work was publifhed, 
it certainly behoved the author to have noticed his original 
mifapprehenfions, and corrected them, as they occurred. 
But a more ferious defeét arifes from the inveterate national 
prejudices (to ule the foiteft phrafe) which pervade the whole 
performance. Dr. Tennant, as the title of his book in fome 
meafure imports, omits no opportunity to vility the natives of 
this extenfive country, and he is equally inclined to praife the 
government of the company. The nature of the fubjeét, how- 
ever, which neceflarily obliges him to enter into minute de- 
tails refpecting the private life, and manners, not only of the 
natives, but alfo of the Britifh fojourners there, is very un- 
favourable for the purpofe of mifreprefentation. Hence, the 
inconfifiency between the faéts he relates, and his reflections 
upon them, are fo glaring, that he has done much miichief, 
even to the very caufe which he meant, we believe, to fupport. 

The accounts collected by the author, notwithitanding the 
parade he makes refpecting the high fources from whence he 
has drawn them, haye feldom much interéft; they exhibit, 
indeed, a ftate of manners different from thofe of the prefent 
age in Europe: but the obfervations which are introduced 
reipecting the learning and the religions of the country, are 
by no means diliinguifhed by any originality of remark, or 
peculiar acumen. The fuperiority of the Chriftian seligion, in 
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refpe& to morals, is certainly indifputable ; yet we appre- 
hend that Dr. T. has been too fevere in his animadverfions on 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo fyitems. On account of the 


ili fuccefs of the European miffions, the author propofes to — 


open Englifh free ichools in Calcutta, in which, under pre- 
tence of teaching the language, the attachment of the native 
children to the religion of their parents might be gradually 
weakened. The infidioufnets of the icheme here propoted, {o 
contrary, in our opinion, to the purity of the Goipel, is a 


great objection. We fhould prefer the encouragement of the 


ftudy of Brahminical Jearning in our own Univerfities, and 
the publication of controvertial works in a cheap form, in 
India. 

The ftrictures upon the domeftic economy of the natives 
turn chiefly on the great number of fervants retained ;—a cir- 
cumftance which is perpetually obtruded upon the reader, al- 
though certainly of Fitthe moment. The objfervations on the 
hufbandry of the country forawthe moft infiructive part of 
work. In the hufbancdry, we obferve the ufual defects, and 
we may add benefits, which arifé from the {fmallnefs of the 
farms, and the poverty of the farmers. The neceflity of an 
immediate fale, frequently before the reaping of the crop, 
renders provifions cheap in the firft inftance ; but, on the 
other hand, the inability of keeping a fufticient ftock to pro- 
vide againfi the failure of a harveft, caufes frequent fa- 
mines. 

The number of Indian terms which we meet with in this, and 
other works on thefe countries, however it may be over- 
looked in the private communications of friends, can never be 
confidered but as a mott ferious defect in thofe works which are 
given tothe public. This defect is increafed in the volumes be- 
fore us, by the very different manner in which the fame word is 
frequently fpelled. Thus, in vol. i. p. 262, we have vaaca navife, 
which, in p. 343, is fpelled wakyatnaavees.. The frequent ule 
of Indian words arifes, no doubt, from the youth and inex- 
perience of the Europeans who flock to India, before they 
have acquired a fufficient knowledge of their own language, 
and the cireumfcribed means they poffeis of acquiring this 
knowledge, on account of the fearcity of books, and their 
other engagements. 

This ‘ailure is common to the author, and to other writers 
on Indian afiairs; but we meet with many errors peculiar to 
himfelf, and fuch as we thould not have expected from the 
member of a learned body. In vol. i. p. 195, we are told, 
that “ the figure of Pa'las was contecrated to Ofiris and to 
Bacchus ; at “the feftivals of the former, it was carried he 
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the women of Egypt, as the figure of Lingam is at prefent 
by the women of India.” ‘io fubftitute the name of a 
virgin goddefs, for the Phallus, an emblem of an entirely oper 
fite nature, is perfectly ludicrous. The account that Dr. 
Tennant gives oi au Indian village, and the wonders he fees 
in every thang belonging to it, with the pompous manner in 
which he endeavours-to fecure the credibility of his narrative, 
are equally amufing. 

This a any fituated about thirty-fix miles from Benares, 
contains about 1600 perfons of all ages. The firft wonder 
Dr. T. finds, is, that the carpenter and “ ironimith” are two 
feparate trades. Surely when we confider the difference of the 
materials on which they work, we cannot form any idea of 
their ever being united as a joint profeflion. Wathing being 
carried on as a trade, Dr. T. confiders as owing either to the 
“ indolence or fuperftition” of the natives». We do not fee 
how this obfervation applies exclufively to India, as the fame 
cuftom prevails in England, and, we ti in moft parts of 
Europe. Dr. T. who fees fuperttition in every occurrence, 
afligns alfo the fame motive for the villagers not thaving 
themfelves ; although, from the various parts which their de- 
licacy caufes them to fubmit to that operation, it is fcarcely 
poflible to be performed by the party himieit. He here tells his 
correfpondent, that this profeition is not common in his 
of the world. What fequeftered corner his friend refides in, 
we are notinformed : but in moft parts of England, the fhop 
of a village-barber is very confpicuous, from the author’s 
“figure of Pallas” with which it is ufually decorated, 

Having thus exhaufted the wonders produced by “ the in- 
doience and fuperftition” of the natives, Dr. T. proceeds: 


“ The two trades I am next to defcribe, are fo different from 
every profeffion to which European manners give rife, that I beg 
leave to refer you to the authority upon which this narrative is 
grounded ; for I here with to difclaim all refponfibility, as well as 
merit, in giving the information they may afford.” Vol. ii. p. 198. 

If the author had beftowed the leaft attention to the man- 
ners and cuftoms of Europe, he furely needed not to have 
fhrunk from the refponfibility of aflerting, that in Indian vil- 
lages he finds both table-mat-makers, and public fingers ; for 
theie are the two profeffions whofe exiftence is thus folemnly 
introduced. ‘That the firft, or barhi, is more common than 
in Europe, is folely owing to the cuftom of the Hindoos, in 
the upper provinces, eating off mats made of leaves, inftead 
of plates. 

That the profeffion of a bhaut is more honourable than that 
of a ballad-finger, or even than that ofa parith-clerk, and re- 
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quires greater talents, is, in like manner, owing to peculiar 
cuftoms, varying only in degree from thofe of Europe. The 
religion of the Hindoo villages has undergone no change; 
hence, its officers retain their ancient rank. The religion of 
Europe has received feveral great and radical transformations, 
The bard of the Britons was undoubtedly the bhaut of the 
Hindoos ; but, the ediéts of the Roman emperors having anui- 
hilated their public functions, they funk into poverty, and 
were reduced to earn a precarious living by that part of 
their office which afforded amufement to the vulgar, who are 
ever more tenacious of their cuftoms than the fuperior clafles, 
The eftablifhment of Chriftianity, by the fevere manners it 
introduced, contributed to increafe this feparation of the 
poetic part. The parifh-clerk and ichoolmafter are the fub- 
fiitutes in England for the bhaut, fo far as regards his 
official duties. ‘The fondnefs of the Hindoos for poetry, 
and the great ufe made of it in the courtfhips and marriages 
even of the middling claffes, and upon other occafions, lead 
them frequently to apply to the bhaut for his affiftance, not 
only in refpeét to the compofition of the piece, but alfo in 
the recital or performanee of it. Many reliques of the antient 
union of the poetic character, in all its branches, with that 
of the parifh-clerk and {choolmafter, may ftill be traced in 
our caftoms. 

The conne¢tion of the author with the army, has led him 
to interfperfe many anecdotes of the economy and difcipline 
of the Britifh army in India. The victories it has gained are 
grand and impofing ; yet the perufal of this work would al- 
moft lead us to fuppofe, that they were as much owing to the 
weaknefs and diflentions of the native powers, and the traitorous 
corruption ot the enemies’ commanders, as to the military difci- 
pline and activity of the Company’s troops. Since our co-opera- 
tion with the Turkith army, the military journals have been filled 
with accounts of the bad management of the Turkith forces, their 
flow motion, and the inconveniences of the great train of fol- 
lowers which they carry into the field, and which are ofen equal 
in number to the effective men. In the Britith army in India, 
we find, by Dr. Tennant’s account, all thefe defeéts are ill 
greater. ‘The ordinary march of the army takes place only in 
a morning, the baggage and followers being fent before, to 
get the tents pitched, and breakfaft ready for the troops when 
they arrive. The number of followers are immenfe ; thole ot 
Lord Cornwallis, in the march to Seringapatam, are com- 
puted to have been nearly half aiillion. ‘The ufual field equ- 
page of a fubaltern is, a horfe, a camel, and fifteen tervants; 
a toldier requires fervants in proportion. Many of the site 
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even fubalterns, keep elephants for hunting, or to take the 
air in the evening. At the fame time, the internal fecurity of 
the quarters of the army is ftated in fuch a manner, that we 
mutt quote the author’s own words : 


«“ Even in our military cantonments an officer can by no means 
iruft the charge of his houfe to fentinels ; he is obliged to hire 
two or three chockidars, the only terms upon which he can 
hope for fecurity ; without this precaution, the thieves have at- 
tained to fuch dexterity in their trade, that they can eafily fteal 
the pillow from under his head during the night.” Vol. ii. p. 196. 

“ The boldnefs and numbers of thefe plunderers is hardly cre- 
dible in the upper parts of India. Our camp-followers fteal from 
each other, or are plundered by the robbers who dath into the 
camp by night. As often as they are in danger of being detected, 
they accompany the theft by murder. We had this day the mif- 
fortune to have one of the horfes of the European cavalry drop 
into a well; the animal was drawn up unhurt; but the perfons em- 
ployed in this work found three men at the bottom of the well wha 
had/been murdered the preceding night.” Vol. ii. p. 368. 


Such is the boafted fecurity that is yielded by the prefence 
of the Company’s troops; whofe protection, according to Dr. 
T.’s opinion, is the greateft bletiing the peafants can enjoy. 
It is probable, however, that the natives are not of that 
opinion ; for we are told by the author, that upon a journey 


it is neceflary for Europeans to carry with them every article 
of provifion, not from any fearcity that may be apprehended, 
but becaufe the village tradefmen, if they get fight of 
an European coming to purchafe, fhut up their fhops and 
hide themfelves. This enigma is folved at laft, by our being 
told (vol. ii. p. 200.) that to Europeans the price is fixed ; 
fheep, for example, three for a rupee, or about ten-pence 
each, which Dr. T. acknowledges is below the real value. 

To ferve as a foil to the munificence and profperity of the 
Company’s diftriéts, we are prefented with a view of thofe of 
the Mahrattas, and of the Nawaub Vizier, upon which every 
epithet of contempt that could occur to the author feems to 
be beftowed. The charaéter for extortion of Almafs Ali 
Khan, who colleéis the revenues accruing to the Nawaub 
Vizier from a diftri& of 400 miles in extent, is reprefented 
in the worft of colours. Truth, however, is fometimes per- 
mitted, but reluétantly, to appear.. His zemindary (manor) 
is confefied to be the beft cultivated, and moft popuious, in 
the Nawaub’s dominions. The public groves are managed 
with the greateft care. His feat is built in a park, which was 
once a thicket infefted with thieves, but which he has cleared 
away, and feveral new towns, regularly laid out. and walled, 
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have been built in his neighbourhood. An European ma. 
nufactory of indigo, on the largeft fcale of any in India, is ef. 
tablifhed at the place of his ordinary refidence. Thefe cir- 
cumftances do not well accord with the character of an im. 
perious and avaricious landlord. 

Perions who feek for information, and are not difgufted 
at the manner in which it is delivered, or at the attempt to 
make it fubfervient to peculiar purpofes, may undoubtedly find 
a certain portion of it in the prefent work. An index to it js 
however very much wanted. ° 

Our copy is furnifhed with five plates; whether it is perfed 
in this refpect we do not know, as they are not numbered, nor 
is there any mention of them in the body of the work. One 
of the plates reprefents a tauntee (weaver), another an augree 
(ploughman); neither of which terms are mentioned in the 
text. 





Art. CXXVIIL. The Hijory of Canada, from its firft Difcovery ; 
comprehending an Account of the original Efablifhments of the 
Colony of Louijiana. By George Heriot, Efy., Deputy Pof- 
Mafter General of Britijh America. 8vo. pp. 616. Price 12s, 
Longman and Rees. London. 1804. 


HE volume before us, which is chiefly compiled from 
Charlevoix’s Hiftoire, contains ouly a part of the au- 
thor’s defign, and traces the account of Canada from the firft 
difcovery to the year 1731. The hiftory of Canada neceffarily 
involves an account of the Iroquois, the powerful tribe which 
fo long and fo much annoyed the new celony. Notwithftand- 
ing the difiance between Canada and Louifiana, various cir- 
cuinftances connected the two provinces. Their firft Euro- 
pean poilefiors were the fame. “ The diocefe of the Bifhop of 
Quebec” extended to the fettlers of the latter, and the mif- 
fionaries eftablithed there were under his direction. The co- 
Jony of the Ilinois, which was originally attached to Canada, 
but afterwards added to Louifiana, had a dire& communica- 
tion with New Orleans, by means of the navigation of the 
Miiliiippi, and contributed towards the fupport of that fettle- 
ment. The hitiory of the eftablifhment of Louifiana is, there- 
fore, not improperly included in that of Canada.” 

The volume is divided into eleven books. The firft contains 
the difcovery of Canada. In 1534, Jacques Cartier arrived in 
the Hland of Newfcundland ; but leaving that coaft, he entered 
into a bay of contiderable extent (the Gulph of St. Lawrence), 
where, fume years before, the Spaniards having landed, and 
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finding no mines, were faid to have pronounced repeatedly the 
words “ Aca Nada,” —“ Here is nothing.” Some of the favages, 
ufing thefe words to the French; that circumftance led them at 
firft to imagine that Canada was the name which the natives 
eave to the country. Cartier took poffeffion of that part which 
adjoins the river in its approach to the fea. Succeeding voy- 
agers failed farther up the St. Lawrence, commanded or 
directed by Cartier, and a garrifon was eftablifhed in thefe 
new territories of France. During the latter part of the fix- 
teenth century, France being torn by civil wars, there was 
little leifure or inclination for adventures of navigation and 
difeovery ; but the re-eftablifhment of tranquillity under 
Henry {V. fuffered the nautical fpirit to revive. In 1408, 
Pontgrave, an expert navigator, undertook a voyage to Ca- 
nada, with an intention of eftablifhing a traffic in iurs; and 
finding out a commodious place for a commercial fettlement, 
this voyage was fuccefsful. He was joined by Champlain ; 
they procured a patent for a commercial aflociation, and, after 
exploring various parts of the country, they pitched on the 
promontory of Quebec as the moft advantageous {pot for the 
foundation of the new colony. In 1608, Poutgrave erected 
fome huts at that place for himfelf and hispeople, and they 
began to clear the woods. Champlain engaged in his interetts 
feveral tribes of Indians, whe, having been greatly oppreiled 
by the Iroquois, gladly co-operated with the French againft 
thofe Indians, as common enemies, The confederates: were 
fuccefsful chiefly by means of the fire-arms of the French. The 
colony being now firmly eftablifhed, Champlain bettowed on 
Canada the appellation of New France. Though defeated, 
the Iroquois were not fubdued, and wars were long carried on 
between the new comers and thefe aboriginal inhabitants. 
For feveral years the Freach received little atliftance from the 
mother country; but the policy of Cardinal Richlieu adopted 
meafures for the permanent fupport of a colony which, he 
forefaw, if judicioufly managed, would prove extremely bene- 
ficial to France. He vefted the commercial and political di- 
rection of Canada in an hundred affociates, who, from fituation 
and talents, were fuppofed moft competent to the accomplifh- 
ment of his purpofe. This affociation was termed the Com- 

pany of New France. 
The fecond book is chiefly occupied by the defultory wars 
between the French and the favages. The French clergy 
were extremely anxious to diffufe ecclefiafiical influence over 
New France ; efpecially that enterprizing: fraternity, the Je- 
iuits, who foon acquired confiderable authority in the colony. 
A bithop arrived from France, and a new feminary was — 
e 
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The prelate procured an order for the eftablifhment of tithes to 
be paid to the clergy ; but the people regarded fuch an im. 
pott, in the infant {tate of the colony, as not only oppreffive 
but intolerable ; and an application was made to Louis XIV, 
to take the colony under his own protection. About this time 
the Englifh began to make feveral fettlements at no great dif. 
tance from New France. 

The third book opens with a picture of the feeblenefs and 
Janguor of the colony. The affociates furrendered their char- 
ter to the fovereign in 1664,and Louis placed New France unde; 
the direction of the Company of the Weft Indies. The French 
government now feemed determined to maintain the colony, 
and fent troops and other fupplies to Canada. The colonitis, 
with their Indian auxiliaries, were more fuccefsful againft the 
Iroquois than they had been of late years. Still, however, 
they complained very heavily of the grievance of tithes, which 
had not been effectually remedied. Canada was now divided 
into two governments, Quebec and Montreal, in the lower and 
upper parts of the country ;.but Quebec was the chief 9- 
vernment. In 1672, the Count de Frontenac arrived as gover- 
nor of Quebec; and having the inquifitive {pirit incident to 
genius, he was very anxious to learn the ftate and nature of 
the country beyond the prefent bounds of New France. He 
employed Father Marquette, who had been engaged as a mi: 
fionary, to explore the’country uatil he fhould reach the great 
river of which they had received fome information, fince 
known by the naine of the Miiliflippi. The clergyman fet out 
on this project, accompanied by a Quebec merchant ; and on 
the 17th of June (1672) they difcovered that celebrated river, 
and fatisfactorily afcertained that it difcharged itfelf into the 
Gulph of Mexico. But, Vroutenac proving violent and im- 
perious, great diflenfions tock place at Quebec ; and the French 
did not immediately avail themfelves of the difcovery. In 
1676, M. de la Sale, a man of talents and enterprize, propofed 
farther to inveftigate the great Weftern river. With that 
view, he applied to the French marine minifter Colbert ; and in 
1678 fet out with fuch attendants as he thought neceflary. 
He endeavoured to gain over the Illinois, who occupied the 
country between Canada and the Mifliflippi ; and more than a 
year was employed in the undertuking. The [roquois favages 
renewing the war, La Sale found it neceflary to fortify himielf 
and his party, and to continue ftationary ; and in 1682, he took 
polleffion of the country in the name of his king, and failing 
down the Mitliflippi, difcovered its mouth in the Gulph of 
Mexico. 
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The fourth book includes a view of the fur trade between 
the Indians and the Europeans: thence our author proceeds to 
the affairs of the clergy and the law. This pe of the work 
enlarges more particularly on the manners of the Indiau tribes; 
from which we fhould quote fome paffages, but that the man- 
ners of the American favages are no longer new to our readers. 
We do not, however, blame the writer for introducing thefe 
into his narrative; as, for the fake of conneétion, an hiftorian 
muft often repeat facts that are well known. There were now 
eftablifhed in Canada, regular courts for the adminifiration of 
juttice; thefe, followed by the very great benefit of fecuring 
property and punifhing crimes, were not without drawing with 
them the evil of litigation, which government endeavoured to 
prevent, and the lawyers as anxioufly and more fedulouily to 
promote. The fourth book clofes with the pacification of the 
froquois, and an account of a favage chief, who, for fome rea- 
{on not mentioned, was fiyled the Rat. 

From the fifth book we find, that the French had to con- 
tend with a much more formidable enemy in thofe regions 
than Indian favages. England refumed her fiation among the 
powers of Europe, and the chief object of William was, to 
humble the imperious ambition of France. Contefis with this 
European foe in the American {eas abftracted the attention of 
the French from the movements of the barbarians. The In- 
dians, acquainted with this circumftance, made au inroad into 
Montreal, and defolated the whole ifland. This fuceefs en- 
couraged them to various other incurfions, and in 1690 the 
upper part of Canada was very greatly diftrefied; on the 
other fide, the Englifh captured all the fortitied places in 
Acadia and Newfoundland ; and they found means to afford 
alliftance by land to the [roquois ; but a new governor-general 
arriving, more conciliatory than Frontenac, found means to 
incline the Indians to peace. » The negotiations for a treaty, 
with fome hoftilities that were ftill carried on while thete were 
pending, occupy the fixth book. The feventh proceeds with 
the treaty, which terminates in a general peace concluded at 
Montreal; and the remainder contains an account of the war 
between England and France in thofe regions, until the peace 
of Rhy{wick afforded an intermiflion to hoftilities. It alfo in- 
cludes the commencement of the fucceflion war, as far as 
relates to Canada and the environs. ; 

The-eighth book goes on with the hiftory of the war in that 
quarter of the world ; but as the combatants were now the 
Englith and French, and their contefis in America are com- 
parttively of very tmall intereft to readers of that period of 
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hiftory, it is unneceflary to analyfe this part of the narrative, 
The treaty of Utrecht put an end to hoftilities. This chapter alfy 
contains the military and political conduct of the favages who 
were become allies of France. After the peace, the French 
turned their attention to the Miffiffippi and the country 
around it, which was denominated Louifiana, in honour of 
the French king. This portion of his work induces our av. 
thor to revert to that period at which he had left M. De La 
Sale. © 

Having difcovered the mouth of the Miffiffippi, by failing 
down the river, he next propofed to find it by fea; and, in 
1684, failed from Rochelle for that purpofe. Having ftopped 
fome time at St. Domingo to refrefh, he proceeded in quett of 
the Miffiffippi: but the enterprife totally mifcarried. 

In 1699, M . D’iberville undertook a voyage for the fame 
purpofe, and was fuccefsful. He failed up the river, and 
formed the defign of fettling a colony on its banks. He efta- 
blifthed alfo an intercourfe with the Illinois and various other 
nations in the vicinity. The king, informed of the new dif 
covery, fent miffionaries to the Tlinois, to convert them to 
Chriftianity. As D’Iberville advanced up the river, he came 
to the tribe of the Natchez, whofe manners and cuftoms, 
equally barbarous, appeared different from the manners and 
cuftoms either of the Indians of more northern America, as 
defcribed by Charlevoix and others; or of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, as exhibited by many writers, but efpecially by 
Robertfon. Near the mouth of the Mifliffippi, the French 
voyagers confiructed a fort and made difpofitions for a fettle- 
ment. -Thefe tranfactions occupy the tenth book. 

The eleventh, and Jaft, contains a commercial and political 
view of Louifiana. The French expected that this newly- 
difcovered country, like Mexico, would afford great qusuit- 
ties of the precious metals. WJnder this impreifion, adven- 
turers flocked from France to Louifiana ; An “ there iflued,” 
(fays our author,) “ in lefs than three years, from the king- 
dom, more men, money, and effects, to form an eftablifhment 
in this part of America, than had gone from France fince the 
time of Francis the Firft, for any of the colonies in the New 
World. But when it was afcertained that the country pro- 
duced neither gold nor filver, and that it was not without in- 
duftry that riches could be made to flow from thence, it fud- 
denly fell into general difcredit: no regard was paid either to 
the fertility of the foil, or to the produétions, which, with 
a fmall degree of labour, it could furnifh; or to the impor- 
tance of having a cruifing-ground in the Gulph of Mexico. 
The treafures which were brought thither from France om 
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peared ; the colonifts either perifhed through mifery, although 
they might have procured the means of living in opulence, 
or difperfed themfeives into different quarters.” Louifiana 
was not regularly eftabliihed as a colony until the year 
1708, when M. Diron d’Artagnette arrived as governor of 
the colony, and endeavoured to excite a ipirit of indufiry 
and promote the culiivation of lands. St. Denys, brother 
to the governor, was fent by land to New Mexico, to endea- 
your to opén acommerce with the Spaniards; but the gover- 
nor, inftead of attending to his propofals, committed him to 
prifon, where he remained for three months; he was afterwards 
liberated, but did not fucceed in the object of his miffion; 
Meanwhile the Natchez formed a confpiracy againft the 
Vrench colony, but they were {peedily reduced to furrender at 
difcretion. Notwithitanding this victory, the colony {fiill 
continued ina very feeble fiate. Crozat, who had received an 
exclutive privilege of trade to and from the new {fettlement, 
found it fo little beneficial, that he furrendered it to the king. 
He neverthelefs repreiented that Louifiana might be rendered 
of the higheft benefit to the commerce and navy of France. 
About this time there feemed to prevail in Europe a fympa- 
thetic propeniity to wild fchemes of avarice ; and immente 
riches were repreiented as about to flow from fources that 
never before had afforded any, and were not, in moral pro- 
bability, likely to afford great wealth now. Among thefe 
was the idea of the celebrated Mr. Law, that the banks of 
the Miflifippi contained treafures unrivalled in the univerte. 
An aflociation-was formed, called the Company of the Weft, 
for taking pofleflion of thofe hoards ; extravagant prices were 
paid for fhares in the copartnerthip ; and the public of France 
were as completely duped by the project of Mr. Law, as, a 
few years afterwards, the public of England were by the Southi- 
Sea {cheme. 

The native Indians, more fubtle than the favages in the 
north, and equally ferocious, formed a conipiracy againft the 
French ; and, in different parts of the fettlement, they maif- 
facred two hundred men almott at the fame inftant. The few 
Frenchmen who efcaped, hid themfelves in the woods... In- 
telligence of this plot, which was executed in 1720, was 
immediately fent from the neighbouring fettiement of New 
Orleans to the court of France, and Mr. Perrier, governor 
of that fettlement, took meafures to develop the object and 
extent of the confpiracy, and prevent its farther progreis. 
He would have waited for frefh fupplies of troops from the 
mother country, but it was reprefented to him, by perfons 
well acquainted with the favages, that fuceefs would in a great 
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meafure depend on difpatch. Accordingly he fent a, com- 
mander and troops againft the Indians, who, for feveral 
months, maintained a defultory war, but which daily became 
more hopelefs to thefe barbarians. In the year 1730, feveral 
tribes were cruthed; but the Natchez continued to efcape, 

In 1741, frefh troops having ‘arrived from E varope, Perrier 
himtelf took the field againit the Natchez. The French ge- 
neral furprifed a large party of them in a fort, which he for. 
rounded and captured: he fent the chief prifoners to Si. 
Domingo, to be fold for flaves, and, among them the ruler of 
the tribe, to whom they gave the name of the Sun, as the 
reprefent: ative of the great luminary, which the y, in common 
with many other tribes, re ‘gard as the fupreme governor of the 

univerfe. The Natchez were not fubdued by this difatter: 
and being greatly enraged againft’ the nation which had 
doomed their prine e to flavery, “they again made head againti 
the French; and though now not futhciently powerful to en- 
danger the exiftence of the colony, they were ftrong and 
active enough to difturb its tranquillity and interrupt its com- 
merce. Meanwhile the advances of the French near the 
banks of the Miflitlippi alarmed other tribes of Indians, efpe- 
cially the Chicachas, between whom and the Europeans a 
war was excited, which lafted for many years; but with its 
commencement the volume cloles. 

Such are the moft important facts which this narrative con- 
tains ; and they are communicated in a natural, eafy, and 
agree:ble fiyle. They are however more interefting to French 
than either to general or Britith readers. As a hiftory of 
Canada, profefledly intended for the perufal of Englifhmen, 
the writer might have a¢ted move judicioufly if he had entered 
much lefs into the detail of the French contentions with 
favages, comprefied his narrative of the early tranfactions oi 
the province, and haftened to that period when it becomes 
interefting and import:nt to this country. When an hiftorian 
yublithes a fingle volume as a part of a larger performance, 
he ought to clofe with fome material event or epoch, The 
beginning of a war between the French of Louifiana and a 
tribe of Indian favages, is not a grand hitiorical epoch even to 
French readers, much lefs to others. The firft very tiriking 

eriod in the hiftory of Canada is the viétory of General 
Volfe, which led to the capture of Quebee, “and the con- 
queft of the province. This would have been a refting- 
place, very pleafing and impreflive to a Britifh reader; 
and the work would not have been the let’ interefiing and 
forcible from a compreflion that might have included that 
period. But though we think the author too prolix in his 
° account 
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account of tranfaétions by no means interefting to the readers 
for whom he writes, we find the reafon of that prolixity in the 
authorities which he has chiefly followed. It muft however 
be admitted, that he poffefies feveral requifites of an ufeful 
hiftorian. He is indutirious, faithful, and perfpicuous; and 
has {pared no pains to acquire fuch information as tended to 
illuftrate his theme. With his narrative are occafronally mixed 
commercial and political obfervations, which, without proving 
him to have dived very deep into political economy, or into 
human nature, are fenfible and pertinent. Elis views of fa- 
yage manners and inftitutions are neither new nor profound, 
but they are neverthelef’s juft exhibitions, as far as they reach. 
\dhering clofely to chronological order, his arrangement is 
clear and obvious. 

Elegance, depth, and comprehenfivenefs, the work certainly 
does not pofiels; and it perhaps lefs deferves the name of 
hiftory, than of a collection of materials from which, if pro- 
perly digefted and compretied, a hiftory might be formed. 
As an induftrious and ample compilation of facts, many of 
which are worthy of being known, the performance is uteful 
and laudable; and, in allowing to it this fecondary {pecies 
of hiftorical merit, we are convinced that we beftow as much 
as the modefiy of the author can require, or his good fenfe 
can expect. We doubt not, however, but the judgiment which 
this eflay difcovers, when more matured in compofitions of 
the kind, will more accurately apportion the length of the 
narrative to the importance and intereft of the fubject. 











CXXIX. The Works of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu ; including her Correfpondence, Poems, and Ejjiys. 
Publifhed, by permijjion, from her genuine Papers. In five Vo- 
lumes. pp. 1254; price Il, 5s. Phillips. London, 1894. 


ELIGHTFUL indeed would be the employment of a 
literary cenfor, if his opinion were never called forth 
by any publications but fuch as refemble the prefent in fome, 
at leatt, of its various and uncommon merits. ‘The fame of this 
fair writer was eftablifhed by the letters which had already been 
prefented to the public. The additional matter in the prefent 
volumes fully confirms her title to the very. firft place in this 
{pecies of compofition. Her obfervations are not only marked 
with thorough good fenfe, but her fubjeéts are fo diverfified, 
and. yet are all treated in fo proper a manner, that a reader 
can hardly fail to be fafcinated while he is iaftructed: 
z 2 Here 
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Here then is provided not only an intellectual regale for our 
readers, but a moft delightful relaxation for ourfelves, 
Where all is excellent, we are fearcely called upon to exer. 
cife the powers of diferimination ; fill lefs are we roufed to 
the painful tak of exprefling difapprobation. If the juttice 
of our encomiums could potlibly be difputed, the fubjeé of 
them has nought to dread from the baleful attacks of envy, 
She has been long fince deaf to the melody of praife, or the 
grating difcord of cenfure. We retpectfully hail her deparied 
fpirit; and can only exprefs our thanks for the gratification 
atforded us by a with of PEACE TO HER MANES! 

As a fpecimen of the obligations which the Marquis 
of Bute has conferred on the literary world in permitting 
thefe letters to be publifhed, we extraét the following reflec. 
tions from a letter to the famous Dr. Burnet, accompanying 
a tranilation of Epictetus. If we take into account the Lady's 
age, fearcely twenty, ber high rank, and the very bad edu- 
cation which, as appears from various parts of her letters, 
young women of quality received at that time, it mutt be 
contidered as a very extraordinary production. 

““ My fex is ufually forbid ftudies of this nature, and folly rec- 
koned io much our proper f{phere, that we are fo@mer pardoned any 
excefies of that, than the leaft pretenfions to reading or good fenfe, 
We are permitted no books but fuch as tend to the weakening and 
effeminating of the mind. Our natural defects are every way 
indulged, and‘it is looked upon as in a degree criminal to improve 
our reafon, or fancy we have any. We are taught to place all our 
art in adorning our outward forms, and permitted, without r- 
proach, to carry that cuttom even to extravagancy ; while our 
minds are entirely neglected, and, by difufe of reflections, filled 
with nothing but the trifling objects our eyes are daily entertained 
with. ‘This cuftom, fo long eftablithed and fo induftrioufly upheld, 
makes it even ridiculous to go out of the common road, and forces 
one to find as many excufes as if it were a thing altogether crim- 
nal not to play the fool in concert with other women of quality, 
whofe birth and leifure only ferve to render them the moft ufeleis 
and moft worthlefs part of the creation, There is hardly a cha- 
racter in the world more defpicable, or more liable to univerfal 
ridicule, than that of a learned woman; thofe words imply, ac- 
cording to the received fenfe, a talking, impertinent, vain, and 
conceited creature. I believe nobody will deny that learning may 
have this effect, but it muft be a very fuperficial degree of it. 
Erafmus was certainly a man of great learning and good fenfe, and 
he feems to have my opinion of it, when he fays, farmina que vere 

Japit, non videtur fibi fapere ; contra, que cum nihil fapiat fibi videtur 
Japere, ea demum bis flulta eft. 

“ The Abbé Rellegarde gives a right reafon for women’s+talking 
over-much; that they know nothing, and every outward a. 
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ftrikes their imagination, and produces a multitude of thoughts, 
which, if they knew more, they would know not worth their think- 
ing of. I am not now arguing for an equality of the two fexes, 
I do not doubt but that God and nature have thrown us into an 
inferior rank; we are a lower part of the creation, we owe obe- 
dience and fubmiflion to the fuperior fex, and any woman who 
{uffers her vanity and folly to deny this, rebels &gainft the law of 
the Creator, and indifput ible order of nature:-but there is a worfe 
effect than this, which follows the carelefs education given to wo- 
men of quality, its being fo eafy for any man of fenfe, that finds it 
either his intereft or his pleafure, to corrupt them. ‘The common 
method is, to begin by attacking their religion; they bring them a 
thoufand fallacious arguments, which their excefliye ignorance 
hinders them from refuting; and | fpeak now from my own know- 
ledge and converfation among them, there are more atheifts 
among the fine Jadies than the loofett fort of rakes; and the fame 
ignorance that gencrally works out into excefs of fuperftition, ex- 
pofes them to the fnares of any one who have a fancy to carry them 
to tother extreme.” Vol. i, p. 135. 


The letters that paffed between Mr. Wortley and hertelf, 
before marriage, are highiy curious ; and it is the only part of 
the velume which we could not perufe without fome mixture 
of pain. They certainly appear to be the forerunners of a 
mutual difappointment. So far as we can judge from the 
documents before us, (for it is not to be fuppoted that every 
letter is regularly printed with its reply,) Lady Mary, having 
been brought up in retirement, had feen but few men, and 
was prepoilefled in favour of Mr. W. by her partiality for his 
mother*, who was evidently anxious that the conneé¢tion 
fhould take place. She was moreover fomewhat piqued at 
the marks of indifference which fhe obiterved in him, over 
which fhe might, almoft infenfibly to herielf, be determined 
to triumph. He appears to have been of a cold and referved 
temper, urged on to the puriuit by his mother’s wifhes, as well 
as by the almoii irrefiliible attractions of Lady M.—Yet per- 
ceiving the effe¢t which her charms of perfon, as well as un- 
derftanding, mutt have upon others when they became more 
generally known, he was apprehenfive that her head might 
be turned giddy by general admiration,. and inftead of the un- 

divided 





We fpeak doubtfully upon this point, for the editor's text and 
note vary. The former making Mrs. Wortley the mother, the lat- 
ter repretenting her as the fitter of Mr. W. As Mr. Dallaway af- 
{igus no reafon for the alteration of his opinion, we mutt form one 
tor ourfelves ; and we own, from the fiyle of the letters written by 
that Lady, we confider her as. Lady M.’s fenior, and confequently 
the mother of her friend’s future hufband. ; 
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divided pofieffion of her thoughts, he might have to fhaye 
them with fafhionable wits or frivolous coxe combs. 

Ceriain it is, that after marriage there do not exift very 
firong marks of affection or endeas ument: and her long refj- 
dence abroad during his life-time, feems to fhew that her 
feelings toward him were thofe of re{pect and efieem, rather 
than love. Upon this fubjeét we are reduced to conjecture, 
rather than fupported by proof; for the Memoirs of her Life 

ifford no clue to the eftrangement which feems to have taken 
see ‘e between them; nor is any direct explanation given of 
it in the Letters. This circumftance, and the refleétions 
which it is unavoidably calculated to excite, certainly pre- 
fent an infiructive leffon) upon one of the moft importaut tub- 
je éts to which the human choice can be direéted ; ; and we truf 
this part will not be perufed without intereft or improvement, 

Another curious part of the correfpondence, now firtt pub- 
lifhed, relates to the intimacy which once fubfifted between 
the fair writer and Pope. Upon this part fome fatisfactory 
light is thrown by the elites, in his imtroduétory Memoirs, 
and we think with him, that Pope cannot be exculpated from 
the charge of flagrant difenge »noufnef. 3 in his condué to Lady 
Mary aiter the quarrel. From thefe topics (which, though 
highly intereiting, neverthelefs extort a figh for poor human 
nature), let us pefs to the concluding parts of the volumes, 
and {hew our readers what they may expect from the pomee- 
tions of a mind like Lady Mary’ s, who enjoyed advantages of 
obfervation and reflection which rarely fall to the lot of any 
individual. Poffefled of an ardent fenfibility, and a pene- 
trating judgment, fhe early indulged a fondnefs for reading. 
By long intercourfe with ihe world in various climes, fhe ac- 
quired an exteniive and difcriminating view of human nature; 
and at length in a delightiul and cheering folitude, fhe had 
Jeifure to pour torth the rich and accumulated fruits of the 
knowledge derived from books, from mankind, and from 
vears. What more can we f: :y to tempt the literary epicure 
to partake of “ this feaft of reafon and this flow of foul! 
Exhortation, we are perfuaded, muft be unneceffary, if we 
furnifh him with copious fpecimens of the intelleétual ban- 
quet ; and: thus convince him irretragably that we have nol 
over-rated the flavour of the viands, nor the judgment and 
elegance with which the feaft is compounded. 


** To the Countefs of Bute. 
“ Dear child, ‘ Brefcia, Jan. 5, 1747S. 8 
“ Tam glad to hear that yourfelf and family are in good he: alth; 
and us to the alteration you find in the world, it is owing to your 
Leing better acquainted with it. 
« J have 
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“ T have never in all my various travels feen but two forts of 
people, and thofe very like one another; I mean men and women, 
who always have been, and ever will be the faime. ‘The fame vices 
aud the {ame follies have been the fruit of all ages, though fome- 
times under different names. Liemeinber, when 1 returned from Tur- 
key, meeting with the fame affectation of youth among yours, and 
I do not doubt but your daughter will find the fame, twenty years 
hence, among hers. One of the greatelt happinefles of youth is the 
icnorance of evil, though it is often the ground of great indifcre- 
tions, and fometimes the active part of life is over before an 
honeft mind tinds out how one ought to actin fuch a world as this. 
1 am as much removed from it as it is poflible to be on this fide 
the grave, which is from my own inclination, for I might have 
even here a great deal of company; \the way of living in this pro- 
vince being, I believe, what it is in the fociable part of Scotland, 
and was in England a hundred years ago. I had a vifit in the hol- 
lidays of thirty horfe of ladies and gentlemen, with their fervants 
(by the way the ladies all ride Jike the late duchels of Cleveland). 
They came with the kind intent of ftaying with me at leaft a fort- 
night, though I had never feen any of them before; but they were 
all neighbours within ten miles round. I could net avoid enter- 
taining them at fupper, and by good luck had a large quantity of 
game in the houfe, which with the help of my poultry, furnifhed 
out a plentiful table. I fent for the tiddles, and they were fo 
obliging as to dance all night, and even dine with me the next day, 
though none of them had been in bed; and were much difap- 
pointed I did not afk them to ftay, it being the fafhion to go in 
troops to one another’s houfes, hunting and dancing together a 
month in each cattle. I have not yet returned any of their vifits, 
and I do not intend it for fome time, to avoid this expenfive hof- 
pitality. The trouble of it is not very great, they not expecting 
any ceremony. I left the room about one o'clock, and they con- 
tinued their ball in the faloon above ftairs, without being at all of- 
fended at my departure. -But the greateft diverfion I had, was to 
ice a lady of my own age, comfortably dancing with her own huf- 
band, fome years older; and I can affert, that the jumped and 
galloped with the beft of them. 

“ May you be as well fatisfied with your family as you are at 
prefent, and your children return in your age the tender care you 
have tcken of their istancy. I know no greater happinefs that can 
be withed for you, by your moft affectionate mother.” Vol. iv. 


“ T pity poor Lady D——, who perhaps thinks herfelf at pre- 
fent an object of envy: fhe will be foon undeceived: no rich wi- 
dow can marry on prudential motives; and where paflion is only 
on one fide, every marriage muft be miferable. If fhe thought 
july, fhe would know that no man ever was in love with a wo- 
man of forty fince the deluge: a boy may be fo; but that blaze of 
itraw only latis till he is old enough to dittinguith between youth 
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and age, which generally happens about feventeen ; till that time 
the whole fex appears angelic to a warm conftitution ; but as that 
is not Mr. 'T—’s cafe, all the can hope is a cold complaifance, 
founded on gratitude, which is the moft uncertain of all founda- 
tions for a latting union. I know not how it is, whether obligers 
are apt to exact too large returns, or whether human pride natu- 
rally hates to remember obligation, but I have feldom feen friend- 
fhips continue long where there have been great benefits conferred ; 
and } fhould think it the fevereft fuffering to know I was a burthea 
on the good nature of aman I loved, even if I met a mind fo ge- 
nerous as to diflemble a difguft which he could not help feeling, 
Lady D— had fond parents, and, as I have heard, an obliging hut- 
band. Her forrowful hours are now coming on: they will be new 
to her, and ’tis a cruel addition to reflect (asthe mutt do) that they 
have been of her own purchating.” P. 92. 


“ To the Countefs of Bute. 


“My dear child, “ Louvere, Jan. 10, 1752. 


“ Tam extremely concerred to hear you complain of ill health, 
at a time of life when you ought to be in the flower of your 
firength. I hope I need, not recommend to-you the care of it : the 
tendernefs you have for your children is fuflicient to enforce you 
to the utmoit regard for the prefervation of a liie fo neceffary to 
their well being. I do not doubt your prudence in their education; 
neither can | fay any thing particular relating to it at this diftance, 
different tempers requiring different management. In general, 
never attempt to govern them (as moft people do) by deceit: if 
they find themfelves cheated, even in trifles, it will fo far lefien 
the authority of their inftructor, as to make them neglect all their 
future admonitions: and, if pofiible, breed them free from pre- 
indices; thofe contracted in the nurfery, often influence the whole 
life after, of which I have feen many melancholy examples. [ 
fhall fay no more of this fubjeét, nor. would have faid this little, if 
you had not afked my advice: ’tis much eafier to give rules than 
to practife them. J am fenfible my own natural temper is too in- 
dulgent: I think it the leaft dangerous error; yet ftill it is an error. 
I can only fay with truth, that I do not know in my whole life 
having ever endeavoured to impofe on you, or give a falfe colour 
to any thing that I reprefented to you. If your daughters are in- 
clined to love reading, do not check their inclination by hindering 
them of the diverting part of it; it is us neceffary for the amule- 
meut of women as the reputation of men: but teach them not to 
expect or defire any applaufe from it. Let their brothers fhine, 
and let them content themfelves with making their lives eafier by tt, 
which I experimentally know is more effectually done by fiudy than 
any other way. Ignorance is as much the fountain of vice as idle- 
nefs, and indeed generally produces it. People that do not read 
or-work for a livelihood have many hours they know not how to ak 
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ploy, efpecially women, who commonly fall into vapowrs, or fome- 
thine worfe. { am afraid you will think this letter very tedious: 
forgive it as coming from your moft atiectionate mother, 

M. W.”. (p. 112.) 

—* Let me beg of you not to indulge an ufelefs grief to the pre- 
judice of your health, which is fo neceffary to your family. Every 
‘thing may turn out better than you expeét. We fee fo darkly into 
futurity, we never know when we have real caufe to rejoice or 
lament. The worft appearances have often happy confequences, 
as the beft lead many times into the greateft misfortunes. Hu- 
man prudence is very ftraitly bounded. What is moft in our 
power, though little fo, is the difpofition of our own minds. Do 
not give way to melancholy; feek amufements; be willing to be 
diverted, and infenfibly you will become fo. Weak people only 
place a merit in affliction. A grateful remembrance, and what- 
ever honour we can pay to their memory, is all that is owing to the 
dead. ‘Tears and forrow are no duties to them, and make us in- 
capable of thofe we owe to the living. 

1 give you thanks for your care of my books, I yet retain, and 
carefully cherifh my tatte for reading, If relaysof eyes were to be 
hired like poti-horfes, I would never admit any but filent compa- 
nions: they aflard a conftant variety of entertainment, and is al- 
moft the only one pleafing jn the enjoyment, and inoffenfive in the 
confequence. I am forry your fight will not permit you a great ufe 
ef it: the prattle of your little ones, and friendfhip of Lord 
Bute, will fupply the place ef it. My dear child, endeavour to 
raife-sour {pirits, and believe this advice comes from the tendernefs 
of your molt affectionate mother, 

M. Wortley.” (p. 141.) 


Lady Mary’s notions upon the fubjeét of education are 
often admirable, and ftill more fo if we take into confider 
ation the time when fhe wrote, when many errors and pre- 
judices, now acknowledged to be fuch, were admitted into 
the practice of teaching. No mother can read without in- 
tereft fome obfervations in the third volume from page 155 
to176. ‘They are too long for infertion; and a partial ex- 
tract would be an act of injuftice. The picture of her mode 
of life, in her folitude at Louvere, is inimitable : 

“ Thave been thefe fix weeks, and ftill am, at my dairy-houfe, 
which joins to my garden. I believe I have already told you it is 
a long mile from the caftle, which is fituate in the midft of a very 
large village, once a confiderable town, part of the walls ftill re- 
maining, and has not vacant ground enough about it to make a 
garden, which is my greateft amufement, it being now trouble- 
ome to walk, or even to go in the chaife ull the evening. I. have 
fitted up in this farm-houfe a room for mytelf, that is to fay, 
ftrewed the floor with ruthes, covered the chimney with mofs and 
branches, and adorned the room with bafons of earthen ware, 
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(which is made here to great perfection) filled with flowers, ang 
put in fome firaw chairs and a couch bed, which is my whole fur. 
niture. This fpot of ground is fo beautiful, I am afraid you will 
fearce credit the defcription, which, however, I can affure you, 
fhalle very literal, without any embellifhment from imagination, 
It is on a bank, forming a kind of peninfula, raifed from the river 
Oglio fifty feet, to which you may defcend by ezl!y ftairs cut in tly 
turf, and either take the air on the river, which 1s as large as the 
Thames at Richmond, or by walking an avenue two hundred yards 
on the fide of it, you find a wood of a hundred acres, which was 
already cut into “walks and ridings when I took it. I have only 
added fifteen bowers in different views, with feats of turf. They 
were pally made, here being a large quantity of underwood, and a 
great number of wild vines, which twift to the top of the higheli 
trees, and from which they make avery good fort of wine they call 
bruico. I am now writing to you in one of thefe arhours, which 
is fo thick fhaded, the fun is not troublefome even at noon. An: 
other is on the fide of the river, where I have made a o_o 
that F may take the fil, drefs, and eat them immediately, and at 
the fame time fee the barks, which afcend or defcend every day to 
or from Mantua, Guatialla, or Pont de Vie, all confiderable towns. 
This little wood is carpeted, in their fucceeding feafons, with 
violets and firawberries, inhabited by a nation of nightingales, and 
tilled with game of all kinds, excepting deer and wild boar, the 
oe being u nknown here, and not being large enough for the other. 
« My garden was a plain vineyard when it came into my hands 
not two years ago, and it is, with a fmall expence, turned into a 
garden that (apart from the advantage of the climate) I like better 
than that of Kenfington. The Italian vineyards are not planted 
like thofe in France, but in clumps, faftened to trees planted 
equal ranks (commonly fruit trees), and continued in feftoons from 
one to another, which I have turned into covered galleries of 
fhade, th: it by can walk 3 in the heat without being incommoded by it. 
J have made a dining-room of ve rdure, capable of holding a tab le of 
twenty covers ; the e whole ground is three huridred and feventecn 
feet in leneth, and two hundred in whe 19 You fee it is far from 
large; but io prettily difpofed, (though I fay it,) that I never faw a 
more agreeable ruttic garden, abounding with all forts of fruit, and 
producing a variety of wines. I would fend youa pipe, if I did 
not fear the cuiioms would make you pay too dear for it. I be- 
lieve my de {cri ition gives you but an ae. rene idea of my garden. 
Perhaps I th: dl fucceed better in deferibing my manner of life; 
which is as regular as that of any monaftery. I generally rife u! 
fix, and as foon as I have breaktafied, put “my fe lf at the head of 
my needlewomen, and work with them till nine. J then infpect 
my wrk and take a turn among my poultry, which is a very large 
inquiry. | have at prefent two hundred chickens, befides turkies, 
geete, “ducks, ‘and peacccks. All things have hitherto profpered 
under ny care; my bees and filkworms are doubled, and I am told 
that, without accidents, my capital will be fo in two years time. 
At 
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At eleven o’clock I retire to my books; I dare not indulge myfelf 
in that pleafure above an hour. At twelve I conttantly dine, and 
fleep aiter dinner till about three : I then fend for fome of my old 
priefis, and either play at piquet or whift, till ’tis cool enough to 
vo out. One evening I walk in my wood, where I often fup; take 
the air on horfeback the next; and go on the water the third. 
The tithery of this part of the river belongs to me; and my fifher- 
man’s little boat (to.which I have a green luteftring awning), ferves 
me for a barge. He and his fon are my rowers, without any ex- 
pence, he being very well paid by the profit of the fifth, which I 
give him on condition of having every day one dith for my table. 
Here is plenty of every fort of frefh-water fith (excepting falmon); 
but we have a large trout fo like it, that I, who have almoft for- 
got the tafte, do not diftinguifh it. 

“ We are both placed properly in regard to our different*times 
of life: you, amidit the fair, the gallant, and the gay; I, in a re- 
treat, where I enjoy every amufement that folitude can afford. I 
confefs I fometimes with for a little converfation ; but I reflect that 
the commerce of the world gives more uneafinefs than pleafure ; 
and quiet is all the hope that can reafonably be indulged at my 
age. My letter is of an unconfcionable length; I fhould afk your 
pardon for it, but I had a mind to give you an idea of my mode 
of pafling my time: take it as an inftance of the affection of, 


“ &c. &c.” (p. 187.) 


We are not afraid of tiring our readers with extracts from 


fuch a work as this, but we muft, however reluctantly, call 
io mind that other authors expect a fhare of our attention ; 
we will therefore only indulge in one quotation more : 


....+ “T inquired after ny old acquaintance, Sir Charles Wil- 
liams, who, I hear, is much broken, both in fpirits and conftitu- 
tion. How happy might that man have been if there had been 
added to his natural and acquired endowments a dath of morality ! 
Tf he had known how to diftinguifh between falfe and true felicity, 
and, inftead of feeking to increafe an eftate already too large, and 
hunting after pleafures that have made him rotten and ridiculous, 
he had bounded his defires of wealth, and followed the dictates of 
his confcience. His fervile ambition has gained him two yards of 
red ribbon, and an exile into a miferable country, where there is 
no fociety, and fo little tafte that I believe he fuffers under a dearth 
of flatterers. This is faid for the ufe of your growing fons, whom, 
I hope, no golden temptations will induce to marry women they 
cannot love, or comply with meafures they cannot approve. All 
the happineis this world can afford is more within reach than 
is generally fuppofed. Whoever feeks pleafure will undoubtedly 
find pain: whoever will purfue eafe will as certainly find pleafures. 
The world’s efteem is the higheft gratification of human vanity ; 
and that is more eafily obtained in a moderate fortune than in an 
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overgrown one, which is feldom poffefled, never gained, without 
envy. I fay efteem; for as to applaufe, it is a youthful purfuit, 
never to be forgiven after twenty, and naturally fucceeds the childih 
defire of catching the fetting fun, which I can’remember running 
very hard to do; a fine thing truly, if it could be caught; bu 
experience foon fhews it to be impoflible. A wife and honeft man 
lives to his own heart, without that filly fplendour that makes him 
a prey to knaves, and which commonly ends in his becoming one 
of the fraternity. I am very glad to hear Lord Bute’s decent eco- 
nomy fets him above any thing of that kind. I wifh it may become 
national. A colleétive body of men differs very little from a fingle 
man; and frugality is the foundation of generofity. I have often 
been complimented on the English heroifm, who have thrown away 
fo many millions, without any profpect of advantage to themfelves, 
purely to fuccour a diftrefied princefs. I never could hear thefe 
praifes without fome impatience ; they founded to me like the pa- 
negyrics made by the dependents on the Duke of Newcattle and 
poor Lord Oxford, bubbled when they were commended, and 
‘Jaughed.at when they were undone. Some late events will, I hope, 
epen our eyes; we fhall fee we are an ifland, end endeavour to 
extend our commerce, rather than the Quixote reputation of re- 
drefting wrongs, and placing diadems on heads that fhould be equally 
indifferent to us. When time has ripetied mankind into common 
jenfe, the name of conqueror will be an odious title. I could 
eafily prove, that had the Spaniards eftablifhed a trade with the 
Americans they would have euriched their country more than by 
the addition of twenty-two kingdoms, and a]l the mines they now 
work : I do not fay poffefs, fince, though they are the proprietors, 
others enjoy the profit.”. (vol. v. p. 50.) 

With retpect to the editor’s fhare in this publication, we mufi 
confefs that the account he has given us of this interefting 
writer ts by no means calculated to fatisfy even the juft curiofity 
of his readers. ‘This, however, may not be wholly his fault. 
But he is cenfurable for the typographical errors which he has 
permitted to remain. If he look at pages 74, 88, 93 twice, 
130, of the tirft volume, and learn that fimilar or grofler errata 
are {cattered through the reft, he will acknowledge that a more 
correct eye mult be employed upon the next edition. 

It might feem hypercritical to point cut the metrical de- 
fets in the inicription altered from Cowley by Lady Mary; 
vol. i. p. 240. But if the editor has printed it as it came 
from her pen, he fhould have remarked that, although the 
requilite grammatical alterations had been made, fome others 
were {till necetlary for the prefervation of the verfe. Et for 
ut, line o, as it properly ftands in Cowley’s text, is probably 
to be added to the lift of typographical blunders. ; 

We mutt conclude with an expreflion of unaffected furprile, 
that the only monument which appears to have been erected 
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to the memory of this extraordinary perfon is the cenotapls 
placed at Litchfield, and, it {hould feem too, by a ftranger. 
If this be fo, her family, furely, has been deficient in a fenie 
of what it owes to a fermale whofe endowments would ennoble 
any deicent: if otherwile, the editor has by implication im- 
puted to them an ungrateful negligence, of which we fhall 
be happy, by further information, to find that they fiand 
acquitted. Lady Mary, it mut be recollected, was not only 
udmirable for the éultivation of thofe powers which enliven 
folitade or adorn fociety, but the author of a national bie/- 
fing, by introducing the comparatively mild and fecure me- 
thod of inoculation. Rather than ftand indebted for monu- 
inental honours to the cafual gratitude of a ftranger, the ought 
to have a tomb erected at the public colt, as a greater bene- 
factor to the human race than many whefe achievements are 
proudly inicribed on “ the ftoried urn;” or whole features 
furvive the depredations of time in the “ animated buft.” 





Art.CXXX. An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Pro- 
pagation of Heat. By John Ieflie. Iituftrated by Nine Plates, 
by Lowry. 8vo. pp. 578. price 14s. Mawman. London. 
1804. 


HE fubje& of this work is, perhaps, of all others, the 
moft important that falls within the province of the na- 
tural philofopher, and, fince the inettimable difcoveries of 
Doétor Black, it has affumed a new form; the fober path of 
experiment and induction, which were before moti fuccefs- 
fully purfued in mechanical f{cience, haviig led, inthis, to 
equally brilliant difcoveries. ‘There is no branch of phytics, 
indeed, in which fobriety of inquiry is more expedient than in 
thatof heat; and none in which the imagination is more tempted 
to indulge the ‘ bafelets vifions’ of hypothetis: for the caule of 
heat eludes the reach of thofe fenfes that bring us acquainted 
with the material world in general, and is deficient in moft 
of thofe characters of matter that.are alone the objeéts of 
precife knowledge. It is only, therefore, from. phenomena, 
equiring the moft nice and attentive obfervation, that our 
mferences refpecting heat can be derived ; and, after all, thefe 
nuit re{t on a very flender foundation ; for, in the progrefs: 
of inquiry, what was prized as certain and valuable knowledge, 
often proves, in the fequel, to be founded on error or inaccu- 
ate obfervation. Thus it appears now to be more than pra- 
able, that equal increments of heat do not produce equal 
xpanfions of the mercury of the thermometer; and hence 
the 
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the competency of this inftrument to meafure heat, together 
with along train of reafoning dependent upon it, neceilarily 
fall to the ground. ; 

The work before us contains, mingled together, much of 
experiment and much of fpeculation. Theie, in our review 
of it, we fhall endeavour to feparate ; prefenting, firft, a ge- 
neral outline of Mr. Leflie’s faéts; and, next, a fummary of 
the doétrine which he builds on them. 

Previoufly however to an account of the experiments, it 
is neceflary to give a general idea of the apparatus employed 
in them, which appears to have had as much fimplicity as 
was confiftent with the accurate admeafurement of the effects 
produced. Their principal object was to difcover the laws 
that regulate the reflection and radiation of heat; and thence 
to deduce inferences re{peéting the caufe that gives birth to 
the phenomena. The reflectors employed by Mr. Leflie were 
concave {pecula of block tin, hammered and highly polithed, 
and of a form adapted to the particular object of the expe- 
riment; but, in general, the parabolic figure was preferred. 
They were fupported from a table by a iimall wooden fran 
or ftand, fo contrived, that the pofition of the refleétor could 
be varied at pleafure. As a fource of heat, canifters, filled 
with hot water, were employed. Thefe were hollow cubes of 
block tin, hammered to a fmooth and bright furface, «nd 
having an orifice at the middle or upper fide, between half 
an inch and an inch diameter. This orifice received a cap, 
pierced with the ftem of a thermometer, whofe bulb reached 
nearly the centre of the hot water. The cubes varied in fize 
from three to ten inches. One fide was confiantly kept ciean 
and bright; the oppofite one was covered with writing-paper 
pafted to it, or was painted over, with a coat of Jamp-black 
The other fides, being devoted to mifceilaneous fervices, were 
coated, as the cafe required, with tin-foil, coloured paper, or 
different pigments, or had the nature of their furface changed 
by mechanical or chemical agents. 

But the infirument moft eilential in thefe refearches was 
an air-thermometer of peculiar conftruction, which Mr. Leilie 
has termed the ‘ differential thermometer. Of its form and 
mode of action a tolerable conception may be acquired, by 
fuppofing a glafs tube fhaped like the letter U, and fur- 
meunted at each apex with a hollow ball. Each leg of the 
inftrument is from three to fix inches in height, and the ba!is 
are from two to four inches apart. The tube is filled, and 
one of the balls partly aifo, with a coloured liquid; and the 
lower portion of the fyphon is cemented, at its middle, into 
a flender wooden pillar, which is inferted into a round ot 
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fauare bottom ; fo that the balls ftand on a level with the cen- 
tre of the fpeculum. “ So long as both balls are of the fame 
temperature, whatever this may be, the air, contained in the 
one, will have the fame elafticity as that in the other; and, 
confequently, the intercluded coloured liquor, being thus pref- 
fod equally in oppofite directions, muit remain ftationary. 
But if, for inftance, the bail which holds a portion ef the 
liquor be warmer than the other, the fuperior elatfticity of 
the confined air will drive it forward, and make it rife in the 
oppofite branch above the zero, to an elevation proportional 
to the excefs of elafticity or of heat. ‘The interval between 
ircezing and boiling water being diitinguifhed into an hundred 
equal parts, called centigrade, each of thefe, fubdivided deci- 
mally, conftitute the degrees which | employ, and which, 
following up the fame tyiiem of nomenclature, would be 
termed milligrade. 1 need tearcely add, that | had a variety 
of thefe thermometers of different fizes, and of fome diver- 
fity of forms, adapted for particular occafions.” 

When the canitter, filled with hot water, is fet on its ftand, 
a few feet diftant trom the reflector, the heat which flows 
from the water, is brought to a focus by the reflector; and, 
if the ball of the differential thermometer, containing the 
coloured liquor, be now brought into the focus, the coloured 
liquor in the other leg of the fyphon is immediately feen to 
rile. In the fpace of two or three minutes it will have at- 
tained the top of the feale, and will then deicend again as 
the liquor cools. By varying the fide of the canifier, or co- 
vering it with different fubftances, the effect of thele cover- 
ings on the. propagation of its heat may be diftinétly afcer- 
tained, and may be meafured by the degree of elevation of 
the liquor of the thermometer. The experiments fucceed 
equally with cold as with heat, but the movement of the ce 
loured liquid is in a reverie direétion when the canitter is filled 
with ice. 

The greateft effect of the heated canifter, on the focal ball 
of the thermometer, was produced when the fide painted black 
was prefented to the reflector. This afcent of the liquor being 
denoted by the number 100, the fide covered with paper 
raifed it to 98 ; that coated with glafs to about go; and the 
bright metallic fide only to 12 degrees. The difference be- 
tween. the heat emitted by the blackened and by the bright 
ide of the eanifter was palpable even to the hand ; for, when 
held about an inch from the blackened fide, the warmth is 
enfibly felt; while, to perceive any heat from the bright fide, 
equires the hand actually to touch it. Thefe tacts are ex- 
tremely curious, and could not have been anticipated from 
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theory. For though it had been long ago afcertained, that 
blackening the ball of a thermometer.renders it much more 
fenfible to the impreffion of heat; yet, if this effect reflt 
from any particular affinity or fuperior attraction, how thal 
we explain why blackened furfaces alfo difcharge heat mot 
copioutly ? 

The effect was next tried of interpofing fereens between the 
radiating body and the fpeculum. One of tin-foil totally in. 
tercepted the tranfiniflion of heat, and annihilated the eiled 
on the thermometer. A pane of glats, placed two inches 
from the thermometer, reduced the eftect to the fifth part of 
its intenfity, and, when advanced twelve inches from the 
canifier, to the thirtieth part. Hence the rays of heat ap. 
pear to be incapable of permeating glats, through which thoie 
of light are readily tranfmitted. A fcreen of paper, fet two 
inches betore the canifter, reduces the efleét to about one- 
fourth. When two panes of glafs, each coated on one fide only 
with tin-foil, are placed together, with their metallic furiacc 
outward, no heat reaches the reflector; but when the glai 
durfaces are exterior, the impreffion is about one-fifth of its ufual 
amount. In a fimilar manner, two fheets of tin, each having 
one fide painted black, entirely fereened the heat, when placed 
in contact before the canifter, with their bright fides outwards, 
but they tran{mitted about a fifth, when the blackened furface 
were exterior. On feparating however the plates, about two 
inches from each other, the effeét on the thermometer di: 
appears. 

The feries of experiments on the effect of varying the dit 
tance between the canifiers and the reflectors, and on different 
fizes of the canifters, tend to fhew that the tranfmitlion of 
heat admits, in this refpect, of comparifon with that of light, 
which fuffers by abforption the lois of only one-fifth part in 
its perpendicular defcent through the atmofphere. The re- 
flection of heat, it appears alfo, is liable to be affected witha 
certain conttant meafure of aberration or difperfion. Thus, 
in addition to the principal reflected ray, there are other 
extending perhaps 10 or 15 degrees on each fide of it; but 
growing rapidly feebler as they diverge. In proof of this, a 
taper can {carcely be drawn two inches from the axis of the 
reflector without the luminous {pot entirely leaving the focal 
ball. Such then is the extreme limit of the optical focus 
But the action of heat is much more extenfive ; for the can! 
ter, removed by fucceflive ftations along the table, at right 
angles, to the axis of the reflector, itill continued to exert ils 
effect, though with declining energy, on the differential ther 
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mometer; nor did the impreffion ceafe to be diftinétly percep- 
tible till the canifter was drawn afide feven or eight inches. 

A curious confequence, derivable from the aberration, which 
affects the refleGtion of heat, is, that the effect does not attain 
its maximum at the true focus, but fomewhat nearer the re- 
flector ; and experiment confirmed this inference. For, when 
the differential thermometer was advanced half an inch nearer 
the retiector than the true focus, the effect was augmented 
more than one-third; and bringing it ftill clofer by half an 
inch, though the effeét began to decline, it was fiill one-fourth 
greater than at firft.. On the contrary, when the differential 
thermometer was moved backwards, the impreflion diininifhed 
very faft, and, at one inch beyond the focus, did not amount 
to one-feventh part. 

The rays of light, flowing from a luminous body, are dif- 
fuled equally in ail directions. Does the fame law hold re- 
{pecting heat? ‘ Fortunately, a very fimple method pretented 
itfelf for refolving this queftion. In all uniform radiations, 
the force of the rays from each fingle point is, at equal dif- 
tances, the fame, in whatever direction they iffue; and, con- 
fequently, their aggregate effect muft depend entirely on the 
number of thote points, without being in any reipect modified 
by the relative pofition or the inclination of the radiant fur- 
face. Now it was found by experiment, that the fame efiect 
was produced, by admitting calorific rays, through a given 
aperture in a fcreen, to the reflector, from a flat as from a 
cylindrical furface ; whereas the furface of a hemifphere, it 
is well known, is double that of its bafe. Hence we may 
conclude, in general, that the remote a¢tion of a heated fur- 
face is equivalent to that of its orthographic projeétion, or 
can be eftimated by the vifual magnitude of its tource. A 
canifier of a prifmatic form will therefore produce the fame 
effeét on the thermometer, when its acute angle is turned 
towards the refie¢tor, as if, with an inverted pofition, it had 
prefented its bafe. All Mr. Leilie’s inveftigations conneéted 
with this fubjeét concur to prove, that the action of a heated 
furface is proportional to the fine of its inclination. 

The next feries of experiments had for their obje& to de- 
termine in what degree the aerial tranfiniflions of heat or cold 
are aflected by the {pecies or quality of the propelieut furface. 
The following is a fummary of the refults : 

Reckoning the action of the blackened fide of the 

° camifler. 6) 6 eo! a See ns) m bes 16 

The application of a fteel plate to another fide, gave 15 

——- the furface of another fide with quick- 
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Copionfly moifiened with qpouiien. fo as to reftore 

brightnefs . - - - = = ‘= = 20° 
A clear but rough Senfate of end - - 2s & - 19 
A furface of le: <d, covered with a dark-gray cruft - 45 
The fame, covered with plumbago- + - - - 75 
-. Minium, or red lead - 80 

. a thin coat of ifinglafs 

fealing-wax - - - 

-relim - - - = - 

writing-paper- - - 

-lc@ - = = = = = 


The clean tin fide being reckoned to produce an effect 
When {fcraped with a bright but irregular furface, 
E O0E: Se ee Oe ee | eo Ore 
When ereontton. with a toothed veneering iron - - 17 
. the edge of afinefile- - - - 23 
ditto..... inagreater 
- - - = = = = 26 


The laft feries of experiments fhow the remarkable effeé of 
fcratches, or firiz, in promoting the radiation of heat. Similar 
differences are preduced by coating the ball of the differen- 


tial thermometer with bright and icratched furfaces of metal: 
If the feratches however be furrowed acrofs, the power is again 
diminifhed, and reduced nearly to that of a plain furface. 
Common tin has the power of 25, whereas planifhed block tin 
has only that of 12 or 23. 

Various experiments proved, that with the fide of the canif- 
ter coated, the propellent power is modified by the thicknefs 
of the fuperftratum, and is proportional to it. The difpofition 
of a fubftance to difcharge or abforb heat, appears alfo to 
bear a ratio to its foftnets, Thus lead radiates more heat than 
tin. When a black furface gave the effeét of 100, a red one 
gave 90, and a white one 85. The quality of the pigment, 
however, is to be taken into the account. W riting - paper, 
for example, gives 98; but, when rubbed with chalk, only 
00, or even lefs. On the whole, it appeared very doubtful, 
whether any influence can juftly be afcribed to colour; but 
the queftion is incapable of being pofitively revolved, fince no 
fubfiance can be made to aijume different colours, without at 
the fame time changing its internal ftructure.’ 

Mr. Lelflie next prapeeds to the determination of thofe cir- 
cumftances that modify the power of retie¢étion. The different 
metals, when tried as reflectors, gave the following refults: 
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Brafs- - - - - ri 100° 
Silver - - - = 9° 
Tin-foil - - - - 85 
Planifhed block-tin 80 
Steel- - - - - -: oi ae 
Lead ee POPE - Rat = v. 60 
Tin-foil foftened by mercury, with a brilliant furface 50 
By defiroying the polith of a tin reflector with fand-paper, 
its reflecting power was reduced nine-tenths. Coated with a 
thick layer of tallow, it fell from 100 to 8; with olive-oil, 
to 42. Coats of ifinglafs aéted as follows : 
Thicknefs of the film in Influence of the 
millionth parts of an inch. fubfiratum of tin. 

2i- go* 

10 85 

20 79 

50 53 

100 3 

200 21 

500 13 

1000 7 

The influence which covering glafs with fine metallic plates 
had, was learned in the following manner:—A canifier was pro- 
-vided, one fide of which was of glafs, and this was fuccef- 
fively coated with leaf-gold, filver, and copper. The appa- 
ratus being properly difpoied, and the glafs fide prefented, 
fucceflively gilt with different metals, the impreffion on the 
focal ball was nearly that produced by a bright furface of 
tin. ‘Thus, notwithftanding the extreme tenuity of the me- 
tallic leaves, the aétion of heat is the fame, or nearly the 
fame, as if they had a confiderable thicknefs of fubftance. 
No vifible influence is exerted by the vitreous fubftratum. Yet 
with films of ifinglafs, equally attenuated, the interior furface 
difplayed almott its full effect.’ 

The more copious radiation of heat, in confequence of the 
application of different fubftances to a metallic furface, mutt 
neceflarily be attended with variations in the rate of cooling, 
in the water included in the canifter: accordingly it was 
found, that blackening the furface of a metallic ball, filled 
with hot water, almofi doubles the rate of cooling. The wa- 
ter in’ a tin veflel, which cools through a given number of 
degrees in eighty-one minutes, defcends throngh the fame 
number in feventy-two minutes, when the furface is tarnifhed 
with quickfilver. The rate of cooling in the water of a clean 
_tin ball is. to that included in the fame ball, when covere 
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with oiled paper, as 58 to 105. Films of ifinglafs accelerate 
cooling, in the ratie of their thicknefs. A tin canifter, filled 
with hot water, cools much more quickly with a covering of 
one fold of flannel, bat returns again to its former rate when 
more folds are applied ; the energy of its unmetallic furface 
being then compenfated by the retardation arifing from the 
thicknets of its pongy mafs. 

In a gentle gale of wind, thefe differences in the rate of 
cooling were tiill found to fubfift; but a {trong current of air 
annihilated them ; and the water in a bright metallic ball was 
found, in a britk wind, to lofe its heat as quickly as when the 
ball was painted black. By whirling a ball, filled with hot 
water and fufpended by a firing, through the air, with diffe- 
rent velocities, it was afcertained, that the refrigerant power of 
a fiream of air is exactly proportional to its velocity ; and the 
fame rule feemed to obtain in currents of water. This law 
Mr. Leflie very ingenioufly applies to the admeafurement of 
the velocity of the wind, and of currents of water, by means 
of the thermometer. In perfectly ftill water, as well as in 
currents, a blackened and a bright tin ball of hot water cool at 
the fame rate. The action of pigments in accelerating cool- 
ing is exerted only when air is the ambient medium. 

The refrigerating’ action of the air, Mr. Leflie finds to 
depend on feveral caufes. “ There are,” he obferves, “ four 
diftinét modes in which it produces the effeét: three of 
thefe are always conjoined, and the fourth only throws in its 
occafional influence. They all confpire to the fame end ; but 
their relative fthares of operation are various and mutable. 
One fource of communication depends on the quality of the 
heated furface ; another on its elevation of temperature; 4 
third on the permanent conducting difpofition of the air ; and 
the laft arifes from the celerity of impulfe by which that active 
fluid may chance to be affected. The continual afcent of the 
hot, and confequently rarified air, muft contribute, in fome 
degree, though indireéily, to accelerate the effeét; for it is 
evident that the ftagnation of a warm encircling atmofphere 
would debilitate the operation of the combined refrigerating 
cauies, 

An interefting and important part of Mr. Leflie’s work is 
the account of the confiruction and ufe of the Photometer, an 
infirument of great ingenuity and fimplicity, for meafuring 
the intenfily of light : it is, in fact, the differential thermome- 
ter already defcribed, witha fmall alteration, one of the bulbs 
being coloured black. When both balls are tran{parent, and 
placed in the fame temperature, it is evident that the coloured 
liquor mutt be ftationary, fince it is prefied equally in each 
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dire@tion : but, by colouring one of the balls, the light is in- 
tercepted and abforbed; and if its fubfequent difperfion 
were impeded entirely, the intenfity of the luminous fiream 
would be precifely expreffed by the elevation of temperature 
which it occafions. This is accomplifhed, as completely as 
poflibie, by including the inftrument in a glafs cafe ; and the 
degree of effect is meafured by a graduated {cale. 

Thus confiructed, the photometer appears fully competent 
to the purpofe for which it is defigned. It exhibits, diftinctly, 
the progrefs of illumination from the morning’s dawn to the 
full vigour of noon, and thence its gradual decline, till even- 
ing has {pread her fober mantle: it marks the growth of light 
from the winter folfiice to the height of fummer, and its fub- 
fequent decay through the dufky fhades of autumn; and it 
enables us to compare, with numerical accuracy, the bright- 
nefs of diftant countries ;—the brilliant fky of Italy, for in- 
fiance, with the murky air of Holland. 

“ Jn the latitude of 56°, the dire¢t impreffion of the fun at noon, 
during the fummer folftice, amounts to 90 degrees; but it regu- 
larly declines as his rays become more oblique. At the altitude of 
17°, it is already reduced to the half; and at 3° above the horizon, 
the whole effect exceeds not one degree. In the fame parallel of 
latitude, the greateft force of the folar beams, in the depth of win- 
ter, meafures only 25 degrees. Their diminithed vigour 1s evidently 
caufed by the difperfion and abforption which they mutt fuffer in 
their protracted flanting paffage through the atmofphere. The law 
of decreafe is likewife nearly that which has, from other principles, 
been afligned by the ingenious Bouguer; but, in this country at 
leaft, itis fubject to fome variation and uncertainty, from the im- 
perfect clearnefs of our infular fky. Between a fourth and a fifth 
part of the light of the fun is loft in a vertical defcent to the furface 
of the earth; and as, even in the fineft weather, a thin haze gene- 
rally floats near the horizon, the fucceflive wafte, correfponding to 
each equal number of aérial particles which a very oblique ray en- 
counters in its track, will often ambdunt to the third.” 

The indireé light reflected by the fky, Mr. Leflie eftimates 
at thirty or forty degrees in fummer, and ten or fifteen in 
winter. He once attempted to determine, though with very 
imperfect means, the comparative intenfity of light on the 
top of the Great St. Bernard with that in the plain below, and 
calculated it to be about one fourth greater on the mountain’s 
top. Much light, however, is certainly reflected from the 
ground. From a green field the reflection is about one-twentieth 
part of the incident rays. In a fteady winter’s day, the photo- 
meter fianding on a piece of newly ploughed ground, com- 
poled of black mould, indicated twenty-four degrees; moved 
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to a plot of ruffet gt it marked thirty ; tranfported to a 
{fmooth fandy beach, thirty-three ; and on a broad turface of 
fnow, it rofe to forty-four. Saow, however, does not refied 
all tne incident light, about one-fixth being abforbed and 
Joti. 

the photon neter may be applied to various ufeful purpofes, 
It aifords a ready method of afcer taining the various tran{pa- 
reucies of bodies, and alfo their refl ecting powers It may be 
employed in meaturing the intenfity of various artificial lights, 
Experime is of this kind fhow that tallow yields proportion- 
all, more light than wax, but a light not fo clear or con- 
denied. in point of economy, however, perhaps the dif- 
ference is uot very material. The light, fhed by the various 
inflam »able bodies with which we are acquainted, may vary 
in its purity and degree of concentration ; but its abfolute 
gui antity appears alwa ays nearly proportional to their rate of 
coniumption. 

The calorific energy of the light emitted by a coal fire’is 
greater, by a third part, than that of the brilliant condenfed 
flame of a wax candle. That emitted by the fun is 12,000 
times more intente than that of a wax candle; or, if a por- 
tion of folar matter only three-fevenths of an inch in diame- 
ter could be traaiported to this earth, it would afford as much 
light as 12,000 ‘uci candles. The illuminating power of the 
fun appears, from calculation, to be 150,000 times greater 
than that of the moon: indeed, the light of the latter does not 
atfect the photometer, even when aided by a reflector. 

‘By framing the ge tometer with different water colours, 
their cal lorific power appeared to obferve this order ;—white, 
red, ton Ww, green, blue, black. 

The, photometer affords an excellent means of meafuring 
the conducting power of different gafes, and of the fame gas 
under diiferent circumfiances of preflure ; for the ball of the 
inftruament may be heated, when confined in thefe gafes, by 
the incidence of light; and the rate of its cooling will be 
tg gear tot he conducting power. The dilatation of air 

y the air-puamp was found to deprefs its power of abfiracting 
heat; and fo did the addition of fluids which caufe its dilata- 
tion, as ether and alcohol. Of the permanent gales, azolic 
and oxygenous gas feem to conduct heat nearly in the fame 
degree : but carbonic: acid abftracts heat from a vitreous fti- 
fac ‘e about an eighth part flower, and from a furfave of met:l 

one fourth flower, than common air. Hydrogenous gas, how- 
ever, conducts heat with unufual energy ; more than doubling 
the expenditure of heat from a vitreous furface, and accele- 
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rating the proeefs of refrigeration almoft four times from a 
furface of metal. 

If the air within the cafe of the photometer communicate at 
all within with the external atmofphere, the inftrument will 
be fubject to a flight modification in the {cale of its meatures. 
With the fame intenfity of light, it will indicate a greater im- 
preflion, if the air grows either lighter or. warmer. Such cor- 
rections, however, being only about the 316th part of the feale 
for every tenth of an inch of the barometer, may be generaily 
difregarded. 

Such are the principal facts which the inveftigations of this 
ingenious author have efiablifhed. We thall now proceed to 
offer a general view of the inferences which he has drawn 
from them. 

Refpecting the nature of heat, Mr. Leflie rejects that theory 
which makes it confift in vibrations, and exprefies his de- 
cided conviction, that the expanfion occafioned by heating a 
body, arifes from the influx of an extraneous matter. Of this 
calorific agent, fluidity, he thinks, muft be the eflential form 5 
ac extreme tenuity and elafticity muft alfo belong to it. 
—Dut, 


“ Ts it a new and peculiar kind of fluid, or is it one with which, 
from its other effects, we are already in fome manner acquainted ? 
If any fuch can be difcovered that will ftrictly quadrate with the 
phenomena, the fpirit of true philofophy, which ftrives to reduce 
the number of ultimate pringiples, would certainly perfuade us to 
embrace it. But in fearching farther we may perhaps educe dire&t 
proofs of identity. 

“ Heat and light are commonly affociated. The materiality of 
light appears to be fupported by irrefragable arguments, which [ 
need not here repeat. It is emitted from luminous bodies with in- 
conceivable force ; but it muft have previoufly been contained in 
them. Light bas, therefore, two diftinét modes of exiftence—that 
of projection—and that of combination, The former ftate only is 
that generally known and admitted, But all fubftances are capable 
of yielding light :—collifion, attrition, inflammation, the action of 
the electric fhock, are the feveral ways by which the effect may be 
produced, Two lumps of quartz, ftruck or rubbed againtt each 
other, are made to difcharge light: and the experiment fucceeds 
not only in air, but under water and oil, and even within an ex- 
hautted receiver ; an evidence that the light is derived from the 
interior mats of the ftone,” 

From a full comparifon of the properties of light with 
thofe of heat, Mr. Leflie infers, that “light, while in tue 
itate of combination, poifefies the diftinguifhing characters 
which mutt belong to the igneous fluid ;—extieme fubtlety, 
powertul elafticity or repuliion among its particles, and emi- 
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nent attraction to thofe of all other fubftances. A coincidence 
fo ftriking in every point might alone incline us to confider 
higit and heat as. identical. But fuch evidence, however 
feducing, is only prefumptive ; and fortunately, the propofi- 
tion can be fupported by direé and irrefragable proofs. | 
necd mention only a fingle fact, which, duly weighed, will 
appear entirely conclufive. Ifa body be expofed to the furs 
rays, tt will, in every poffible cafe, be found to indicate a mea- 
Sure of heat exactly proportional to the quantity of light which 
it has abjorbed. \t were ealy to multiply illuftrations; but 
enough has, | prefume, been ftated to eftablifh the conclu- 
fion, that heat is only light in a fiate of combination, Projected 
with rapid celerity, it forms light; when combined with bo- 
dies, it acts as heat. 

A part of the theory of heat, to which Mr. Leflie has 
directed much of his attention, is that of the caufe of its pro- 
pagation through the atmofphere, as well as through folids 
and liquids. The theory of radiant heat, efpoufed of late 
years by fome philofophers, he confiders as drawn from a very 
limited, vague, and imperfect knowledge of facts. He con- 
feifes, however, that the fubject of the propagation of heat is 
fill one of immenfe difficulty. It ftrains the imagination to 
conceive by what fingular procefs a furface in the a¢t of cool- 
ing or heating can dart its influence along, with prodigious 
velocity, on the wings of theambientair.” Are fuch motions, 
he atks, compatible with the laws of fluids? If they really 
exitted, could they efcape the cognizance of our fenfes. The 
idea of rapidly projected ftreamlets, he confeifes in another 
place, though {fpecious in fome refpects, is incompatible with 
the known laws of fluids, and directly refuted by experiment. 
We are, therefore, compelled to embrace the only alternative, 
and to refer the diffufion of heat through the atmofphere, to 
the vehicle of certain ofcillations or vibratory imprellions, 
excited in that active and elaftic medium. 

“‘ The various difpofition of bodies to emit heat is, therefore, 
derived from the diverfified quality of their contact with the tur- 
rounding air. When there is any intimate approach of the adjacent 
boundaries, the fits of emiflion fucceed each other with rapidity; 
but if the fpace of feparation is confiderable, they will follow flow'y, 
and at great intervals. A hot furface of glais makes its depotits on 
the contiguous layer of atmofphere about eight times fafter than one 
of metal : and the fums of thefe fucceflive decrements, or the total 
quantities of heat diicharged by pulfation, mutt confequently have 
that relative proportion. But the fame principle explains likewile 
the various aptitude of different fubftances to receive or abforb heat 
from the impinging atrial waves. A furface of metal is in a con- 
dition to {ympathize with the fucceflive appulfes eight cap fel- 
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domer than one of glafs. Its receptive power, therefore, acts only 
during one eighth part of the time in which that of the latter is ex- 
erted. Hence, while a furface of glafs or paper abforbs almoft ihe 
whole of the incident heat, a metallic furface does not fcarcely 
detain the eighth part of it, but fuffers the remainder to be reflected. 
Hence, too, the influence of a coat of ifinglafs applied to a fpecu- 
lum, in diminithing the quantity of reflection; for it occafions an 
approximation of the atmofpheric boundary, aud confequently aug- 
ments the previous abforption of heat. Thete films were found, 
according to their feveral degrees of thicknefs, to produce an ex- 
tended teries of effects. If a fpeculum has its furface filled with 
parallel {cratches, they not only difturb fomewhat the regularity of 
reflection, but diminifh its power by their clofer proximity to the 
contiguous air.” 

This theory, fo far as we are able to comprehend it, appears 
to us to labour under difficulties at leaft equal to thofe which 
prefs on the one itis intended to fupplant. It is not eafy, 
however, to attain a clear conception of the {cope and {pirit of 
Mr. Leflie’s arguments ; and we were confoled by obierving, 
that the author himfelf is aware of their obfeurity. “ Iwill 
not diffemble,” he fays, “ that the explication advanced, re- 
quires fome tiretch ot thought to comprehend it rightly ; and, 
although confiftent in all its parts, it rather appears to favour 
of exceilive fubtiety and refinement. The imagination, unaf- 
fitted by the direét appeal of fight or touch, is apt to be 
fatigued and bewildered by their multiplicity and unavoidable 
complication.” We have remarked, alfo, oceafional incon- 
filtencies and contradiétions. Thus, in page 32, the author 
replies to the inquiry, “ What is the calorific and frigorific 
fluid ?” “ It is only the ambient air.” Yet, in other parts of 
his work he repeatediy and unequivocally declares his belief, 
that the caufe of heat is itfeif a diftinét and peculiar fluid, 
which, under another modification, becomes light. 

We fhall not ftop to enter at large into the objections that 
might be urged againft Mr. Leflie’s theory of the tran{finiffion 
of heat through the atmofphere by aerial pulfations. We can- 
not, however, forbear ftating two ia¢ts, which alone fuffi- 
ciently influence us to refufe our aflent to this hypothefis. 
The immente rapidity. with which heat pafles-through the at- 
moiphere, appears quite inconfiftent with its propagation by 
the vehicle of vibrating impreflions ; for its velocity feems, 
from ‘the experiments of M. Piétet, even when emitted by 
bodies far below ignition, to be equal to that of light, as it 
was too rapid to admit of meniuration. On Mr. Leflie’s 
theory, alfo, heat fhould not be tranfmitted through a va- 
cuum; and in fome part of his work he expreffes a convic- 
tion, that if a perfect vacuum could be obtained, this would 
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prove to be the fact. Since, however, effects are proportional 
to their caufes, we think, that if heat neceflarily required ay 

aerial vehicle, a more rethaskable retardation of conduéting 
power would have been obferved in the experiments of Count 
Rumford; wheres, to the beft of our recollection, he found the 
conducting power which a Torricellian vacuum bore to that of 
coinmon air was in the ratio of feven to ten. For our own paris, 
have no difficulty in conceiving that heat, fo far from being 
iranfported through the air on the wings of anothér body, 
darts through {pace by virtue of an inherent power, viz. by 
the hich dezree of elatticity appertaining to it when in a ftate 
of accumulation. This is the acknowledged property of light: 
and fince light is deemed by Mr. Letlie identical in its nature 
with the calorific fluid, we deem it contrary to found philofo- 
phy to explain their phenomena by different laws. 

The ftyle of the author of this work is much fuperior to that 
of pt hilofephical writers in general. Sometimes, indeed, it is 
highiy animated, and evidently flows from a mind of lively 
fenfibility to every thing fublime or beautiful in nature, as well 
as of uncommon vigour in the graver ratiocinations of f{cience, 
Tiere are a few detects, however, which detract, in our efti- 
mation, from the general merit of the book. The opinio is of 
the author are conveyed with far too much confidence ; and 
he fpeaks with boldnefs and decifion on fubjects refpecing 
which certainty cannot be attained. He neglects, alfo, to do 
that jultice to the difcoveries of contemporary labourers in the 
field of fcience, which might have been expected from one 
wio has himfelf manitefted no {mall irritability on the fubjeci 
of literary claims: we allude to Mr. Leflie’s ungracious re- 
ception of the important difcoveries of Herfchell on the folar 
fpectrum. Indeed, any one who commenced the ftudy of 
heat with the perufal” of this work, would imagine that no 
valuable or important knowledge before exifted on this fub- 
ject ; whereas in every chapter, the reader, who is acquainted 
with the experiments “of Pi¢tet and of Herfchell, mutt recog- 
nize great fimilarity, in the inveftigations of Mr. Leflie, to the 
facceisful inquiries of thofe eminent philofophers. Notwith- 
fianding theie defecis, however, we coufider Mr. Leflie’s work 
as entiticd, by the importance of its fubjeét, as well as by the 
ingenuity and fuecefs with which it has been profecuted, to 
the attentive perufal of every man of feience. 
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CXXXI. The Life of a Lover. Ina Series of Letters. By Sophia 
Lee. In fix Volumes. pp. 2307; pr. WW. 16s. Robinfons. 
London, 1804. 


ECILIA Rivers was the daughter of a country-clergy- 
man, who left her in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
with no other refources than a heart fortified by found prin- 
ciples, and a mind ftored with elegant accomplifhments. 
Dildaining to owe fupport to the illiberal who could afford it, 
or to the liberal who could not, fhe undertook the office of 
governefs in a private family. After experiencing fome in- 
jult and mortification from low-lived upttart citizens, fhe at 
length became fixed in a more defirable fituation with Lady 
Wetibury. Her notions of conduct, and her introduction to 
this lady, are thus reprefented ; 


“ Induftry ever brings with it the invaluable bleffings of an ap- 
proving heart, peace and independence. To me, thefe obfcure ad- 
vantages are infinitely preferable to accepting the bounty of an af- 
fluent kinfwoman, who might at her own option render me 2 
cipher in fociety; and even then, by a look, reduce me to ftifle 
in my own bofom the bitter emotions it might be almoft burtt- 
ing with. No, my dear! hard as my lot appears, I can better 
bear any thing than to become the facrifice of pride. I know my 
aunt’s temper well; fhe is (to ufe a kind of paradox) only eafy 
by being ever on the fret; and, like many other people, makes fo 
free with her own relations, as to vent on them humours which her 
menial fervants couldnet be bribed to bear! Yet do not from this 
imagine me too proud to receive an obligation. Whendid I bluth 
to be indebted to my Amelia? But am 1 not certain that her hand 
isnot more liberal than her heart; and that every kindnefs they 
unite to lavith, fprings from the moft exalted principles of fympathy 
and benevolence ? ‘Too well do I know and too highly prize the 
pleafure of obliging, to deny my friend fo pure a fatisfaction. 

‘I found your fifter-in-law, my dear, quite unhappy, lef I 
fhould lofe the opportunity of fixing with Lady Wetibury; nor 
was I without a fecret with of being in a family fo elegant and 
diftinguifhed. ‘The hiftory of the Lady we all know; but of her 
beauty we very imperfeétly judge, however highly it may have been 
fpoken of; it is indeed, exquifite! I faw her too in the fituation 
moft difadvantageous—under the hands of her frifeur; yet was { 
enchanted! She varies her humour I really believe every moment, 
only to-difplay her charms. She now found fault with the mau— 
now laughed athim; yet was ever lovely, ever irrefittible! To taik 
to a governefs was quite novel to her! She “ wiihed people would 
print catechifims applicable to the common concerns of life :”—and 
broke off her inquiry into my qualifications for the employment, to, 
wk where I had got that fweet morning-cap! Hearing I had pur- 
chafed it in Paris, the would have it off my head in a moment, to 
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fee if it became her :—what cap would not ! She was fafcinated with 
it; and became perfectly fatisfied, that the woman who had tafe 
enough to drefs well, muft have talents for whatever elfe the might 
undertake. Her milliner was fummoned by exprefs ; but two mi- 
nutes had hardly elapfed before the raved at the tedioufnefs of the 
creature; and having made up her mind not to part with the dear 
cap, implored me to take one of her frightful things in its place, 
waich would confer an everlafting obligation on her. Fifty caps 
were tumbled over, that the might find one twice as valuable as 
that fhe kept; and my compliance fo bound her to me, that | 
made.my own terms. I am to have a falary of fifty pounds a year, 
and a chamber to myfelf, adjoining to that of the young ladies; to 
whom the whole attic ftory is appropriated. A _ table is to be 
ferved for them and me; and a carriage to be allotted for us to 
‘take the airin. This arrangement once fixed, Lady Weftbury told 
me, that, if I had any more ftipulations to make, the mutt give 
me a carte-blanche; and ran away to her vis-a-vis—as gay as the 
was lovely. Never did I fee fo volatile, fo beautiful, fo fafcinat- 
ing, fo unformed a creature!” Vol. i. p. 64. 


Lord Weftbury, himfelf young, handfome, fenfible, and of 
a domeftic turn, had married in confequence of a boyith at- 
tachinent to his tutor’s daughter. In the once aloe objet 
of his youthful thoughts, he found not the happinefs he ex- 
pected. His wife, whofe only charms were beauty and good 
humour, devoted herfelf wholly to the fopperies and even 
vices of high life. She was not indeed unchafte ; but the 
liftened with delight to flattery ; no place was fo infupportable 
as home, and to fill up the void in her heart, fhe indulged a 
patiion tor high play. Lord W. having endeavoured in vain 
to reclaim her, having in vain calied her attention to domel- 
tic duties, at length gave way to his difguft, and fought to 
bury the recollection of his difappointments in excels, in 
diffipation, or in more criminal gallantry. Amongft other 
connections thus formed, he became intimate with Lady Kil- 
larney, young, rich, and licentious: but his heart, naturally 
virtuous, found his pains aggravated inftead of foothed. The 
connection therefore was broken off, leaving a refentment too 
deep to be eradicaied in the mind of his paramour. 

At this period, Cecilia faw my Lord for the firft time, in 
company with his brother at the theatre. From the igno- 
rance of her informant, fhe was led to miftake one brother for 
the other ; and was at once deeply fmitten with the look, air, 
and manner of him whom fhe underftood to be the younger, 
and unmarried. The impreflion was mutual; and Lord W. 
in vain attempted to trace out the charmer who thus power- 
fully attracted his notice.—At length, (to ufe his own words,) 
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“ Weary of the fearch, and completely out of humour, I fent a 
few days after for my girls to breakfaft with me, in hopes their 
prattle might drive away the fpleen: they came—a hand of each 
in one of that very girl whom I had been {fo vainly feeking !—Con- 
fufed, delighted, aftonifhed, I made a mighty foolifh figure, I 
fancy ; fhe was no lefs furprifed, I verily believe ; for by fome odd 
chance, I am fure I was as much a ftranger to her as fhe could be 
tome. After fome little time had been loft in adjufting our 
blufhes, we entered into a rational converfation; and that fweet 
voice once more vibrated to my foul!—What an accomplithed 
creature did I find her! Bleft with a heart which nature had re- 
fined, reading cultivated, and reflection matured; yet fo unaf- 
fected, humble, and modeft, that fhe blufhed if I but looked at 
her. My foul expanded, and grew light as air; when, juft as I 
had led her into informing me that the was the orphan of a clergy- 
man, while the whole of her interefting hiftory hovered on the 
verge of her lips, and my heart on the verge of mine, Lady Weft . 
bury abruptly entered, and difconcerted both; bantered me, cate- 
chifed her, found a thoufand faults with the dear little ones ; and, 
by every unpleafant air, made me guefs at her errand. Perhaps, 
in her whole life, fhe never fo much difgufted me.—Who, that had 
feen her throw the evidently fuperior Mifs Rivers at fo great a dif- 
tance, could have imagined it poflible that they were born equals! 
—Not having been troublefome enough before Mifs Rivers retired, 
immediately afterwards the teafed me for money; and being un- 
willing to have a violent quarrel, I gave her a fum that I could ill 
fpare. My pleafures fortunately are not fo expenfive as hers at 
any time ; they now are confined to this houfe.” Page 207. 


The dangerous paflion which had thus taken root, could 
not but increafe with the numberlefs opportunities of meet- 
ing that were fupplied by Lord Weltbury’s addrefs, and by 
the utter indifference of his Lady to every thing that was paf- 
fing in the family. It is certainly marvellous that no one in 
B the houfe fhould ever remark the various interviews, which 
thus took place between my Lord and the governefs of his 
children ; and we can fiud no apology for the indelicacy (to 
fay nothing more) with which Mifs Rivers perufed a letter 
addreffed to his lordthip, and appropriated to herfelf a minis- 
ture likenefs of him. Not the diamonds in which it was fet, 
gentle reader! fhe carefully feparated the gold from the 
drofs, and only kept that which was in her eyes moft valu- 
able. (See page 263, compared with vol. ii. p. 89.) How- 
ever, as this miniature is the caufe of two notable difcoveries 
in the courfe of thefe volumes, a little inconfiftency of cha- 
racter, a little trip in morality, muft be excufed for the fake of 
the great convenience. From Lord W.’s experience of the 
weaknels of the fex, when his heart became efiranged from 
his wife, it might be expected that he could got indulge this 
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fecret intercourfé with the beloved of his heart, without 
cherifhing libertine ideas. Every propofal of the kind was 
however uniformly refifted on her fide, and at length this 
fingular compromile was effected ; 


“ Generous hearts make laws for themfelves, nor are governed 
by thofe of the vulgar: let fuch afiert their own choice, and enjoy 
a happinefs but the more exquifite for being unknown and uniuf- 
pecied.” 

‘ No words can exprefs the difmay that feemed to feize Cecilia, 
She gazed on me a moment in cold and filent aftonifhment.’ 

“ My God, do my fenies deceive me!” ‘ cried the at laft ;’ “or 
do I live to hear Lord Weftbury avow himfelf a libertine? Hence, 
unworthy man! you have no longer a charm for my eyes! You 
have found, nay you may {till find, wgmen who can receive and 
return a paflion not pure enough to ite in one objeét. There 
wanted but this to reftore me to myfelf!—I had a father, my Lord, 
who was virtue perfonified. The principles which God gave me, 
firengthened alike by his precepts and example, early became a 
part of my exiftence. Not even you can thake them !—Leave me, 
Lord Weftbury !—Leave me!” 

‘ The dignity of her mind feemed to dilate her fragile form, and 
too furely added to all its graces. I could not thus part; and with 
fome determination faid— 

* Miis Rivers, you make me defperate; fit down, and give me 
the hearing you promited.” 

‘ Her heart obeyed the decilive tone, though fhe trembled in 
complying.’ 

“ Why fhould you imagine me a man fo abandoned? Prevail 

on your heart to impute my error rather to my fituation than 
choice. [ain would I approve what alone can blefs me with you! 
But fince fo true and tender a tie firikes you with horror, fince a 
ceremony merely civil, and which owes all its force to the fincerity 
of the vow pronounced, appears fo holy in your eyes, I fhall not 
purfue the painful fubject; yet muft I ever regret that even an 
apotile could contract, in a fingle inftance, a mind capable of the 
moft liberal expanfion in every other. I will ftruggle to conform 
to your pleafure, fince it muft be fo, and endeavour to exift with- 
out you. Yet, furely, it will be no crime to hope that the chances 
of life will one day enable me to hallow, in your own way, the vow 
with which my foul binds itfelf thus to yours. O, make that vow 
mutual, my {weet Cecilia,’ added I, falling at her feet; “be mine! 
—for ever mine !—mine only!’ 

“ Generous Lord Weftbury !” cried fhe, ‘ fhaking off as it were 
a painful dream, while the tears, yet fwimming in her eyes, wer 
by love converted to a fparkling brilliance, “ you have retrieved 
my efteem! you have indeed iound the way to win me! I no 
longer hefitate to avow a tendernefs which has hitherto been only 
the fource of inexpreflible anguifh! You,” ‘ balf turning from me, 
as fhe prefied her white hand on her Heart, with a grace the aloue 
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poffefies,’ “ you are its only object! A heart is wholly your own, 
from which this hand fhall never be feparated ! May the generous 
paflion that thus binds our fouls to each other, refine and cherifh 
in either bofom every virtue ;—fo fhall both be prepared for what- 
ever lot God fhall appoint us !” 

‘ I took the human privilege of fealing this celeftial vow with an 
embrace; which, I am forry to add, confiderably reduced my he- 
roics, by reminding me that, after all, we were both mere mortals, 
and life a very uncertain poffeffion. Yet, to overcome my fweet 
girl’s fcruples I knew was a vain hope, and to overrule them a bafe 
one. To guard both her and myfelf from the madnefs of the mo- 
ment, | had made my own houfe, deliberately, the fcene of trial; 
and I have rejoiced a thoufand times at this, perhaps, neceffary pre- 
caution. 

‘ Thedear creature now gave way to apleafure fo pure and ex- 
quifite, that my very foul enjoyed it. I retained one hand, nay, 
fometimes both, and was allowed to fit down by her.’ Vol. ii. 
p- 20. 

This is the bafis of the ftory contained in thefe volumes ;— 
the hinge upon which all the future events turn. In the fe- 
vere but neceflary execution of our duty as guardians of the 
public morals, whenfoever they are likely to be affected 
through the medium of the prefs, we are bound to pronounce 
the vow here made very exceptionable indeed, and every way 
unworthy of two beings who are reprefented as fo attractive 
from their various virtues. No man, during the life-time of 
his wife, a wife too irreproachable as far as the purity of the 
marriage vow is concerned, can bind himfelf to another wo- 
man without violating the laws of God, without being crimi- 
nally ungenerous and unjuft. No woman of delicacy or pru- 
dence, under any circumfiances, can fuffer her affections to 
be fulemnly pledged to a married man. The fair authorefs, 
however, (we are forry to point out a fault of this nature in 

he works of a lady,) teems to have anticipated, and is defirous 
to obviate this objection. “ She is not” (exclaims fhe, {peak- 
ing of her heroine) “ among thofe fancy-formed beings, who 
are made as fuperior to the little as the great frailties of huma- 
lity: fuch are, perhaps, as unneceilary as they are unnatural. 
What human being has been without a fault? But the faults 
of mortality are various in their nature, and infinite in their 
inds and degrees. The conduct of Lady Weftbury will, by 
different difpofitions, be termed weak or noble; but let it be 
emembered that her fate is like her character—compounded ; 
and forrow is as often the confequence of her errors, as happi- 
nefs of her virtues.” Vol. vi. 370. 

Weare fuily aware of the imperfection of human charaéer, 
and fhould be as much difgufied as Miis Lee herfelf by a repre- 
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fentation of “ faultlefs monfters, which the world re’er fay.” 
But the art of a writer, who employs herfelf in drawing cha. 
racers, confifts in pourtraying them as they are likely to exif 
in nature ; and not in prefenting a mixture of excellencig 
and defedis which are totally incompatible with each other, 
Thus a generous difpofition may err in the extreme of profu. 
fion ; but it would be firange to draw a profule mifer, So we 
think Lord Weftbury’s character compo..nded of a fenfe of 
honour, and a difregard for it; of a domettic turn, and licen. 
tious inclination ; which appear to us unnatural. Delicacy 
and imprudence, firmnefs and irrefolution, are blended in the 
character of Cecilia, in a way that we think not very likely 
to imprefs a judicious reader with the accuracy of the repre. 
fentation. As to poetical juftice, we muft remark that this is 
point which, if well-managed, will ferve to correct the mit 
chievous efleéts of folly or guilt: when the characters to which 
they attach might otherwife be drawn in fo enfnaring a man. 
ner as to endanger a reader’s principles. But then, it thould 
be made to appear that the fufferings are the actual and almot 
inevitable confequence of the guilt or folly. If they be made 
independent of each other, the effect is loft. {In the volume 
before us, we recollect very little of the fufferings either of 
the hero or heroine that are brought on by their own mifcon- 
duct. Almoft all the real diftreties are occafioned by the vil. 
jainy and artifices of others; and if by chance we fhould call 
to mind that they had themfelves deterved fome correction, 
the feeling is completely worn away by indignation at tlie 
authors of their calamities. 

Befides this capital defect, the management of the plot is, 
in many cafes, too artificial. Events happen fo opportunels, 
that they immediately wear the look of contrivance ; and Lor 
and Lady Wefibury, perfons of fenfe and difcernment, ar 
often the dupes of fhallow artifices, and pafs days and weeks 
in torments, which half a dozen words of explanation would 
have completely diffipated. 

In fpite of thete objections, we muft confefs we have read 
thefe volumes with great and increafing intereft. One of 
them might perhaps have been fpared, without diminithing 
the attraction of the ftory: but ftill we have been much in- 
terefied. It is well that it falls to the lot of mufiy curmué- 
geons, with buthy wigs, to perufe fuch bewitching books ; thet 
fo the inexperienced heart may be warned againft the errors 
they contain, and the dangers with which they teem. Wereit 
otherwife, the imprudencies and foibles of heroines would be 
remembered and imitated, while the difaftrous confequences 
might be filently overlooked, or entirely forgotten. 7 
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From agenetal recollection of Mifs Lee’s other performances, 
we think her ftyle improved ; though it is, occafionally, ob- 
{cure and turgid. We objeét to fuch words as multitudinous, 
referential, emperfonal, rout-bound, inertitude, &c. and to 
fuch phrafes as it is whims, it is thofe, &c. The word obvious 
js ufed in more places than one, we believe, but certainly in 
Vol. iv. p. 314, in a fenfe which does not belong to it: arid an 
error of a different kind occurs, p. 245. of the fame volume. 
The authorefs ({till a fpinfter we prefume) mutt allow us to 
inform her that a lady’s maiden name, and not that which fhe 
is to derive from her hufband, is figned in the Church Re- 

ifter. 

r Imperfe@tions of a literary kind may, however, eafily be 
redeemed by the good fenfe which we meet with in many 4 
page ; by the judicious obfervations on duelling; iatrimony, 
education, and the general conduct of domeftic life. We 
may beftow confiderable praife, alfo,-upon the lighter fcenes 
which occafionally euliven the work; and, that we may not 
conclude in a crabbed humour, fhall take our leave of this per- 
formance by quoting the very lively defcription of the per- 
fonages who compote the Percival family : 


“ Is there nothing unconnetted with myfelf I can defcribe? Oh, 
yes! Colonel Percival; he is quite an original. Imagine a tall, 
athletic veteran, with a military air and a florid complexion, total- 
ly crippled, and ftorming all day at his fervants, as he once did 
at the enemy, till, thoroughly provoked, he difpatches a crutch 
after each, as ambafladors for his legs. Think, too, at the fame 
time, that you‘fee his pious comely fifter coolly taking off her fpec- 
tacles, and, while fhe depofits them in the cafe, turning up the 
whites of her eyes, and blending with his fuperabundant curies as 
many ejaculations. Worn out as much with this over-goodnefs, 
he often difcharges upon her, oaths as fantaftical as thofe of Boba- 
dil; while fhe fits expecting a little imp to meke his appearance in 
each corner of the room, Whenever fhe finds the Colonel deter- 
mined on the victory, Mrs. Egerton haftily gathers up her work, 
curls her fhort nofe, and flies the hearing of fuch bla/phemiou/ne/s.— 
as fhe terms almott the whole of her whimfical brother’s converia- 
tion. He has long been ufed to have fervants merely about him, 
and affects rough and peeviih manners, rather to render them ob- 
fervant than from any natural harflinefs of character. Whenever 
he finds his equals have indulgence towards him, he amply returns 
it. His niece comprehends this clearly, and rallies his oddities 
with fuch a happy mixture of humour and affection, that his eye 
relaxes its feverity at once, and he bears her mother for her fake. 
As the gout keeps him a clofe prifoner, fome brother-officer or old 
crony ufually drops in fo attack him at chefs or back-gammon ; 
when, except he lofes; no creature can be more pleafant. This fets 
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us all at liberty: I retire to my chamber, Mifs Egerton goes to the 
rooms, and her mother haftens to Lady Huntingdon’s chapel. 

“ But the morning is the fcene of notability with us. Mr, 
Egerton rings her bell at fun-rife, and routs the lazy fervant;, 
whofe hours have Jong been of their own choofing. Soon after. 
wards fhe defcends, followed by her own maid with a foft cuthiog 
for her to kneel on, and feveral books of prayer of very formidable 
fize. After muftering the family by roll, that the devil may not 
inveigle a fingle foul trom her, even at the defire of its owner, the 
begins her devotions; and an extemporary difcourfe of fome 
length, is followed by a full chorus. This was fuch a furprife to 
the invalids, namely, poor Colonel Percival and myfelf, that both 
of us waked the firft morning in the greateft contiernation. He 
fupplied a fymphony by labouring inceffantly at his bell, which his 
niece at length anfwered, for Mrs. Egerton would not part with 
one of her congregation, had we both been in the agonies of death, 
Sophia came, burfting with laughter, into my room; her odd un- 
cle, with a round oath, having told her, that “he conje¢tured all 
the milch affes, with which the town abounds, muft have met at 
his door, by agreement, to treat him with a ferenade.” The pious 
Jady has fince allawed her hymn to be fung piano.” Vel. iii, 
p. 246. 


“ Under an affected harfhnefs of manners, the virtues of his pro- 
feflion, generofity and benevolence, lie hid in Colonel Percival— 


I doubt whether his fifter, with all her piety, could mufter two as 
valuable to fociety. Above all things in the world he abhors ro- 
mantic names, and makes a frightful wry face whenever his niece 
is called Sophia. As to Cecilia Rivers, that he fwears to be as 
affeéted as Pamela or Philoclea, infifting that I have Italianifed 
plain Cicely, and adopted Rivers; of which, however noble ounce, 
he remembers only one man in his time, and he was hanged for 
horfe-ftealing. He perfifts in calling his niece Befs, and me Cicely. 
Thefe whims, at firft, diftreifed me; but I now laugh either with 
him or at him, and am rather a favourite, for he loves mufic— 
Whenever his fifter has routed the fervants, and he her, he points 
to the harp, and cries, “Come, tune up, my fweet finger of Ifrael: 
the birds fing beft after thunder,” p. 252. 





CXXXII. The Life of George Wafhington, 
(Continued, from p. 292.) 


HE intelligence of the reftoration of Charles If. to the 
throne of his anceftors, was received by the northern 

and fouthern colonies of America with various emotions. 
Whilft Maryland and Virginia rejoiced, the inhabitants of 
the ftate of Mafiachuffets “ faw in the refioration of see 
+ chy 
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¢hy much more to fear than to hope.” Nor were they de- 
ceived in their prognotiics. No toouer was Charles invetted 
with the regal authority, than divers acts of parliament were 

afled to reftrain the trade of the American plantations. The 
a fcontent occafioned by thefe aéts in tne province of New 
England, was heightened by tne arrival of Colonel Nichols, 
and certain commiilioners, who were authorifed by the crown, 
after difpoilefling the |utch of the territories which they oc- 
cupied in America, “ to hear and determine complaints and 
appeals in caufes as weil military as civil and criminal within 
New England, and to proceed in all things fur fettling the 
peace and fecurity of the country.” Nichols fpeediiy exe- 
cuted the former part of his commitlion. After a very flight 
refiftance the Dutch fettiements were fubdued, and occupied 
by the Englith invaders under the terms of a charter, whereby 
a confiderable traét of the country eaft and weft of Hudton’s 
river was granted to the Duke of Yoik, from whofe title the 
new colony derived the «appeilation which it {till retains, 
But in endeavouring to regulate the affairs of Mailachuffets, 
the royal commifliouers experienced a {yltematic and obftinate 
refifiauce. Standing upon the charter of the colony, the New 
Englanders denied their authority, and refuled to fubmit to 
their decifions. After a long altercation the commiilioners were 
recalled, and the general court of Matlachuflets was ordered 
to fend agents into England, to anfwer the complaints made 
againft its proceedings. With this requifition however, upom 
frivolous pretexts, its members refufed to comply. 

Whilft the northern ftates were thus at variance with the 
crown, the Britith dominions were extended in America by 
the fettlement of Carolina. It is well obferved by Mr. Mar- 
fhali, that the conftitution drawn up for this colouy by Mr. 
Locke, “ foon furnifhed an additional evidence to the many 
atlorded by the human race, of the great but nezlected truth, 
that experience is the only fafe {chool in which the fcience of 
government is to be acquired, and that the theories of the 
clofet muft have the amp of pra¢tice beiore they can be re- 
ceived with implicit confidence.” This celebrated conftitu- 
tion was adopted in 1669, and was found to be .o inadequate 
to the ends of good government, thatit was by the unanimous 
aflent of the fettiers abolithed in 1693. 

After the departure of Nichois and the commiffioners from 
New England, the inhabitants of that colony, ditregarding 
the ats of the Britifh parliament, traded as an independent 
people, and, of contequence, rapidiy inereafed in wealth and 
power. This contumacy was, as may be fuppofed, highly 
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difpleafing to the king; who dire¢ted a quo warranto to be 
iflued againft their charter, in purfuance of which it was de. 
creed by the high court of Chancery, in Trinity term 1684, 
** that their letters patent, and the enrolment thereof be can- 
celled.” On the death of Charles IL. (which event took place 
in the eniuing year) his fuccefior fent to New England a 
comimniffion for a prefident and council, who were invetied 
with powers entirely executive and judicial, the power of en- 
acting laws for the governinent of the colony being retained 
by the crown. The commiffieners, exercifing their import- 
ant office with lenity, foon fell under the difpleafure of James 
LI. ; who, revoking their authority, delegated all powers legié 
lative and executive to Sir Edmond Andros, and a council to 
be appointed by the crown. ‘Thete harfh meafares naturally 
excited in a high-{pirited people the utmoft difguft; and to 
eager were the New Englanders to throw. off. the yoke of fla- 
very, that, on the receipt of the firft vague intelligence of the 
landing of the Prince of Orange in England, the inhabitants 
of Bofton feized and impritened’ their governor, and about 
fifty of the moft obnoxious of his agents. When the welcome 
news of the acceflion of William and Mary to the Englith 
throne arrived at the capital of Matfachuflets, the new fove- 
reigns were immediately proclaimed “ with unufual pomp 
and with demoniirations of unaffected joy.” This example 
was fpeedily followed by the reft of the colonies, with the 
exception of Pennfylvania, where “ the government conti- 
nued to be adminiftered in the name of Janes for fome time 
after the abdication of the crown by that monarch wa 
known.” This circumtiance may be attributed not only 
‘the pacifie principles of the founder of that colony, but alfo 
to the gratitnde of its inhabitants for the forbearance oi 
James, who had abftained from interfering in their gover- 
ment. In coniequence of this wile policy, though William 
Penn landed in America for the purpote of forming a fettle- 
ment, at fo late a period as OSober 1682, at the time of the 
‘revolution in 1688, the colany had already attained a high 
degree of confideration among its fifter ftates. 

“ The revolution, which placed the Prince and Princefs of Orang? 
on the throne, revived in Maffachuffetts the hope of recovering 
that charter to which the people were devoted, becaufe they judged 
of its merits rather from the practice which had prevailed under 1, 
than from its letter. Elections were held by authority of the tem- 
porary government; and the reprefentatives,-affembled at Bofton, 
immediately requefted the council to take upon themfelves, until 
orders should be received from England, the powers and 096 
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vetted in them by the charter. This propofition was acceded to, 
and the ancient fyftem re-eftablithed. 

“ It was foon perceived, by the agents of Maffachuffetts, that the 
reftoration of the old charter was not to be hoped for. The king 
very early difcovered his determination to retain in his own hands 
the appeintment of the governor. -A new charter, with as many 
of the privileges of the old as were attainable, was therefore all 
that could be expected. In the mean time, exprefs authority was 
granted the colony to exercife the powers of government accord- 
ing to their ancient fyftem, until the new arrangement fhould be 
made. The vefie] by which thefe directions were tranfmitted, car- 
ried aifo orders that Sir Edmond Andros, and thofe imprifoned 
with him, fhould be fent to England, 

“ The general court deputed two of their body of affiftants, Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Oakes, to join their agents already in England, and 
inftruéed them to folicit, in the parliament and elfewhere, the 
confirmation of their beloved charter. Thefe folicitations, how- 
ever, were unfuccefsful. The king adhered inflexibly to his firft 
refolution; and, at length, a new charter was framed, cer- 
tainly more eligible than the firft in many refpects, but in which 
were made fome very important changes, affecting radically the 
independence which had been fo long practically enjoyed by the 
colony. By this new fyftem, the governor, deputy-governor, and fe- 
cretary, were to be appointed by the crown, initead of beingchofen by 
the colony. The governorcould call, adjourn, prorogue, and diffelve 
the afflembly at pleafure; he had the appointment of gi] military 
officers folely; and, with the confent of his council, of all officers 
belonging to the courts of juftice. Sir William Phipps, who was 
appointed the firft governor, arrived at Bofton with the charter in 
May 1692. He immediately iffued writs for a general affembly, 
which met the 8th of June following, and which joyfully accepted 
the charter, though a confiderable party had been formed to op- 
pofe it. This charter united the colony of Plymouth to Maffachuf- 
iets, and alfo annexed Nova Scotia to that province; but, con- 
trary to the wifhes of both colonies, it omitted New Hamphhire, 
which from this time became permanently a feparate government.” 


Under this new charter, the province of Maffachuffets ap- 
pears to have enjoyed the blefling of internal tranquillity tll 
the year 1720, when differences arofe between the houfe of 
reprefentatives and the governor, which continued for the 
ipace of three years, at the end of which period they were 
adjufied by an explanatory charter, affirming the power 
claimed by the governor to negative a f{peaker, and denying 
to the houfe of reprefentatives the right of adjourning for a 
donger time than two days. In the year 1728, a new occa- 
fion of conteft arofe in Governor Burnet’s informing the af- 
fembly that he had it incommand from the king to infift on an 
efiablifhed falary, in lieu of the arbitrary annual grant which 
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had been ufually made to the former chief magiftrates of the 
province. The allembly firmly perfevered in refifting this 
demand, which they regarded as unconititutional and high! 
dangerous. Whil'i this difpuie was fill pend.ng, Burnet died, 
end was fucceeded by Mr. Belcher. The new governor for a 
whiié infifted on the claims of his predecetfor; but, being a 
Jength compelled to yield, he hit upon the expedient of advifing 
an addreis froin the houle to the crown, requeft:ng tiathe might 
be permitted to receive the fun which they aad o!fe:ed to grant 
him. “ This petition being complied with, leave to accept par- 
ticular grants was obtained for two or three years fucceilively, 
and at length a general permiffion was conceded to accept 
fuch fums as thouid be given by the affembly.” 

The next inftance of a refractory fpirit on the part of the 
affembly of Maflachuffetis, occurred in the year 1757, wlien 
the Earl of Loudoun, returning from an untuccefstul expedi- 
tion againft the French, propofed to quarter a body of troops 
in the town of Bofion, To this meafure the aflembly objected, 
tpon the plea that the acts relative to the billeting of ioldiers 
did not extend to America. In this inflanee, however, legal 
arguments were obliged to give way to the promptitude and 
energy of the military commander. On his Lordfhip’s threit- 
ening to euiorce his arrangements by the aid of a confiderable 
body of troops, the allembly thought it expedient to com- 

ruinife the ditpute by pafling a law to authorite the quarer- 
ing of foidiers, which, without fuch a provifion on their part, 
they atiected to confider as illega:. 

Thus have we endeavoured to extract, from this preliminary 
volume ofthe Lite of Wathuogton, fuch an account of the 
Orizina! eftablifhment, and of the political conftitution and 
genius of the No:th American colonies, as may enable our 
readers to judge of the predifpofing cauies which led to that 
revolution, in which the Firft Prefiaent of the United State 
acted fo «iilincuifhed a part. Mr. Marfhall has entered 
pretty much at large into the military operations which took 

lace in Ainerica during our various wars with France. Inte 
thele details, however, we have deemed it unneceffary to fol 
low him. Tie thare which General Wafhington took in the 
deience of his country in the earlier periods of his life, 5 
very ilightly noticed im this preliminary hiftary ; but we pre 
furae that it will be more particalarly recorded in the enfuing 
volumes of this work, for the publication of which we wal! 
with no fimall degree of euriotity. 
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Ant. CXXXIII. Sermons on feveral SubjeGs and Occafions. By 
George Vanbrugh, LL. B. Rector of Aughton, and Chaplain to 
his Royal Highnefs Prince William Frederick. W. Jones, 
Liverpool. Cadell and Davies, London, — pp. 181. 8vo. price 
5s. 1804. 


\ eed motives, it muft be confeffed, are prefented to 
LVI. the mind of a clergyman, in order to induce him to com- 
mit his Sermons to the prefs, and it is natural for a man to be 
pleafed with the fruits of his own labour. « It is right that his 
licarers fhould applaud and encourage their Paftor’s endea- 
vours to infiruét them. But, not to mention the advantage 
which a compofition may derive from a good voice and ear- 
neft delivery, it is obvious that a difcourfe may be both feafon- 
able and animated without merit fufficient to enable it to pafs, 
with unqualified praife, through the ordeal of public criti- 
cifm. 

The perufal of the various volumes of this defcription, fub- 
mitted to our examination, fuggefted the foregoing reflec- 
tions; and, with all our anxiety to promote the exertions of 
fo meritorious a part of our fellow-citizens as the Parochial 
Clergy, we cannot but exprefs a wifh that they would fome- 
times paufe before they publifh. In the prefent inftance, we 
can do little more than commend the geod intentions of the 
reverend author, and hold him forth as one ofthe many indi- 
viduals who are imprefled with a fenfe of the importance of 
their flation, as organs of public infiruction. For induftry in 
compofing his difcourfes, and for the ferioufnefs which per- 
vades them, we cheerfully beftow our praife. But the praife 
can go no further. We cannot affirm that we have difcovered 
in them any particular felicity in the choice of fubjeéts, an 
extraordinary degree of knowledge in the matters with which 
they are connected, or any uncommon ingenuity in the man- 
ner of difcuffing them. Let our readers judge for them- 
felves. 

The following paffage is extraéted from an Affize Sermon 
upon Matthew vii. 12. 

“ But there are evidently many cafes, in which we fhould be 
greatly mifled in our reference to felf-love, or, in other words, to 
ourfelves only in our behaviour. The love we have for ourfelves is 
feldom untainted with paffion or prejudice : and, if we were to con- 
fider only what we fhould defire in any particular cafe, we thould 
not always avoid, if not the actual commiflion of fin, at leafi the 


imputation of having given to others our countenance or aflifiance 
in it. 
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“ For inftance, if the Judge fhould diveft himfelf of his autho. 
rity, aud pardon the fierce telou, whofe depredations on the human 
peace almoft forbid compaflicn (if man can poffibly fall to fo low 
and depraved a ftate as not to claim compaffion!) fhould the Judge 
pardon bin, merely from the confideration of what he himfelf 
would with from him, were he in his fituation: by fo doing, he 
would himfelf be guilty of an high offence againft his duty ; *he would 
hurt fociety in the tendereit part, and might certainly be faid to 
* bear the {word in vain,’ 

“ So likewife, a perfon under the dominion of fin, under the 
power of evil habits, is continually endeavouring to find out occa- 
fions to gratify his violent propenfity: and were we in the fame 
unhappy fituation, we fhould, doubtlefs, in njyany cafes, defire and : 
with the fame: and yet, on that account, to countenance or admi- 
nifter to evil, would certainly be to commit fin ourfelves, or, at 
leaft, to be partakers of it. 

“ To remove thefe, and many other fuch difficulties, we mut 
nzeceflarily underfiand the words of the text, ‘ in all things,’ with 
this reftriction, not as including all things whatfoever, in general, 
in the ftrict fenfe cf the words; but all things, which our duty to 
God, our neighbour, and ourfelves, impartially and properly conf- 
dered on both fides, will permit us tp do.” p. 27. 


Upon the denial of St. Peter, we miegt with the following 
reflections, which although very ju‘t in themielves, and, no 
doubt, calculated for the improvement of thote to whom they 
were addreiled, yet unqueftionably have not much attra¢tion 
fiom novelty in tie featiment or grace in the expreffion : 

“ From the example of this apoftle, we may make ferious re- 
flections upon the weakneis of human nature, the extreme danger 
of telf-confideuce, ayd the compatlion and long-fuffering of the 
Almighty, which lead to repentance. His fall ought to excite our 
watchfulnefs aud humility, and his contrition fhould prevent de- 
fpair. Our bef efiate, the Scriptures declare, is but vanity, Even 
good perfons, through the imperfection of our nature, and the va- 
riety of temptations to evil, with which they are continually fur- 
rounded, are but little to be depended upon. There arg feveral in- 
ftances in proof of this in Holy Scripture: but the example of St. 
Peier is very reinarkable. From having been fo near_the perfon of 
our blefied Lord, the natural warmth of his difpofition miuft have 
been excited to the moft attached veneration. He had been a wit- 
neis to his Saviour’s immaculate life and converfation, and had 
feen the miracles which he performed. We are, indeed, told by 
the Evangelifts, that all the other difciples forfook their Lord, and 
fled. St. Peter, therefore, being furrounded with the moft inve- 
terate enemies; not a fingle friend or difciple near him; and the 
confufion into which he was thrown, from the painful apprehention 
of the indignity and cruel death his blefled Mafter was at that time, 
motft probably, to fuffer; amidit all thefe direful circumftances, 
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ne might poffefs but little calmnefs of reflection. His conduét is, 
however, no léefs a proof of the weaknefs of his refolutions, and 
forcibly inftruéts all future ages how frail and unguarded the beft 
of men may be; how vain all confidence in human firength ; and 
how indifpenfably neceflary it ever is wholly to depend on God, 
and to pray to Him to proteé us in the hour of temptation. His 
example mutt irrefiftibly convince us of the inftability of all human 
virtues, when the mind of man refts upon them, and its own fuffi- 
ciency alone, and depends not on fome fuperior aid to fupport it ia 
the time of trial.” p. 134. 


The language of thefe Difcourfes is not very correct. The 
relative is omitted much too frequently : one of the fentences 
in the extraét now made, and two in page 72, are completely 
ungrammatical. Nor is Mr. Vanbrugh fufficiently guarded 
and precife in his pofitions; as when he intimates, page 23, 
that the word “therefore” is thought “to denote a fudden 
tranfition from one fubje¢t to another ;” and-when he ailerts, 
page 31, that it is “ the principle of confcience, which, more 
or leis, in proportion to its powerful influence, makes the pro- 
per and juft diftinétion between the barbarous and civilized 
part of mankind.” 

The volume concludes with a little tra& on the Obfervance 
of the Sabbath, and on Private Prayer, addrefled to the au- 
thor’s parifhioners, ‘Which has appeared already before the 
public. We cannot but think thefe pages the moti valuable 
part of the publication. 

We are bound to add, that the book is beautifully printed, 
and does great credit to the Liverpool prefs. 





Art. CXXXIV. Traité d’ Economie Politique :—A Treatife on Poli- 
tical Economy; or, A plain Expojition of the Manner in which 
Riches are acquired, diftributed, and confumed, By Jean Baptifie 
Say, Member of the Tribunate. 2 vol. 1150 pages. Paris. 


F it be true that all melioration is impraéticable in the 
mafs of faciety, before the elements of which it is com- 
pofed have each received previous improvement, we fhould 
eel grateful towards thofe enlightened men who endeavour 
o render that knowledge familiar which is mott ufeful, and 
vhich is in general confidered as beyond the reach of ordinary 
inds. Such is the end propofed by M. Say, who, proud 
pf being deemed a difciple of Smith, has compofed a treatife 
more elementary than the “ Wealth of Nations,” and more 
ithin the reach of every clafs of readers. He has not only 
endered the principles Smith clear to every underftanding, 
but 
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but has gone further, and made important progrefs in this 
fcience. The explanation of the great phenomenon of the 
production and confumption of wealth is full of new and jp. 
terefting matter :—but before we enter on the fubject of hj 
treatife, we fhall give an idea of the general confideratioy 
which are the object of his preliminary difcourfe. 

The purpofe of Political Economy, according to our author 
is “to point out the caufes which favour the increafe of 
wealth, or haften its decline ; to fhew its neceflary connection 
with population, with the power of ftates, and with the hap. 
pinefs or mifery of nations.” “ But,” adds M. Say, « this 
fcience has been always confidered as ferving, at moft, to elu. 
cidate a few queliions in favour of a fmall number of men 
who are occupied by the concerns of ftates: it has not been 
fufficiently obferved, that fince almoft every individual con. 
curs to the formation of wealth, and all, without exception, 
to its confumption, there is no one whofe conduc has nota 
greater or a lefs influence on his own fortune and on that of 
the community, and confequently on his own welfare, and 
that of the ftate.” 

We have not, perhaps, fufficiently underftood that poli. 
tical economy, even in countries where the people are {ib 
jected to arbitrary power, is a general epncern. The knov- 
ledge of perfons in elevated fiations produces, no doubt, a 
greater effect than that of fimple individuals, as the decifion 
ot the former have a far moie extenfive influence; but can 
fuch perfons be truly enlighteued. while fimple individuals re- 
main in ignorance? And on the fuppofition that all, of what- 
ever degree, who take part in public aflairs, are adepts in the 
fcience of political economy, while the nation in genera 
remain uninformed, (a circumfance altogether improbable) 
how much refiftance would they meet with in the accom- 
plithment of their molt beneficial plans? what obftacles in 
the prejudices of thofe who would reap the greatett beneiit 
from their operations ? 

In order that a nation may enjoy the advantages of a good 
fyfiem of economy. it is net fuilicient that its chiefs alone 
be capable of forming and adopting the bett plans ; the nation 
itfelf muft be in a fituation to receive them. There mutt exif 
a fixed opinion on the caufes of public profperity ; that i, 
the fonndeft principles of public economy mutt be proteffed 
and aéted upon by every ciafs in fociety, and the truths ad- 
mitted among enlightened men fhould be received as axioms 
among the people, and pats, as it were, for current coin. It 
is juft, that every one thould be acquainted with the place 
‘which he holds in the focial fyftem, that he fheuld know oe 
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her his labours be ufeful to the play of the machine, whe- 
her he contributes to forward, or whether he clogs or em- 
barrailes its movement. 

How ignorant and barbarous, even yet, are thofe nations 
which call themfeives civilized! Traverfe whole provinces, 
xamine an hundred, a thoufand, ten thouland perfons, and 

you will fearcely find any in the number, who have notions 
pf that elevated kind of knowledge which is the boaft of the 
pretent age. That fuch fhould be ignorant of great abftraé 
ruths, would be littie furprifing; but this ignorance extends 
to the moft fimple rudiments, and fuch as are moft nearly 
conneét-d with common life: and although various nations 
of Europe, even thofe which appear the moft flourifhing, ex- 
_ fourteen hundred millions a year (about fixty millions fter- 
ing) for public purpofes only, we are not to conclude from 
thence, that their condition is incapable of melioration. A 
weaithy Sybarite exhautiing in luxurious idlenefs all the re- 
finements of fenfuality, dilpofing, for this purpofe, of the 
labours and taients ot a crowd of attendants, mdulging ig 
the moft lavith prodigalities to gratify his unbridled appetites, 
may find that ail is well, and that political econoniy is car- 
ried to its perfection : but if we confider that, in the moft pro- 
{fperous countries there is not one in an hundred thoufand, 
who has tie privilege of accumulating any part of thofe enjoy- 
ments,—when we fee at every ftep, in fad contraft, extenuated 
mitery at the feet of bioated opulence,—worn out labour feed- 
ing ulete:s idlenets, hovels, and palaces,—the fhreds and tat- 
ters of indigence fluttering before the coftly robes of luxury,— 
the moft profligate prodigality mocking the direft diftrefles,— 
we cannot contider the refearches as idle, by which we en- 
deavour to trace the caufes of thefe evils, and the remedies 
which may be appiied. 

The beft principles, obferves our author, are not always 
thofe which are eafieft of application; the moft important 
point is to make ourfelves acquainted with thole principles, 
and adopt fuch as we may be able, or may with to apply. 
But, in order to bring to the level of every sudechanding 


thefe points of knowledge which are moft generaily ufeful, we 
fhould begin with fuch propofitions as are moft fimple in 
political economy, and afcend gradually to the inveftigation 
of the moft abtiraét truths. ‘The well informed, only, can 
appreciate the difficulties of the tafk, and excufe the neceffity 
of recurring to certain intermediary ideas which are effen- 
tial for the comprehenfion of ordinary minds, and even to 


tender the work complete, 
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The knowledge of a few general facts, which are aluog 
felf-evident, does not form the pei! .<t poiieffion of any feience, 
Moft perfons know what a triangle is; but few are acquainted 
with all its properties, ox its application to the purpofes of geo. 
metry. Every one knows, that the wealth and firength of em. 
pires arife from agriculture and commerce; but few cay 
explain how the fources of each may be increafed or dried up, 
Nor will it feem an eafy tafk to render thefe notions familiar, 
when we confider that, like the fcience of mathematics, poli- 
tical economy is founded on an abftraction. In the former 
we treat of dimenjions, in the latter of value. Value, as fut 
ceptible of the more or /e/s, becomes a part of mathematics; 
but when placed within the {phere of the faculties, of the 
wants and will of men, it is brought back to the moral circle, 
The application of the rules of algebra to the demonfirations 
of political economy is therefore rendered fuperfludus, no 
quantity here being iufceptible of a rigorous appreciation. 

But another difhculty prefents itfelt, which is, that poli- 
tical economy is the concern of every individual ; that we 
have for our judges, not only thofe who have ftudied this 

‘branch of knowledge, but thofe alfo who are perfectly iguo, 
rant. Every man thinks he has a right to form an opinioi 
refpecting the value of objects, an opinion fuftained not only 
by perfoval vanity, like moft other opinions, but enforced 
alfo by perfonal intereft, which, almoft in {pite of ourfelves, 
exerts a very powerfu! influence over our judgment. When 
a phyfician writes on the art of healing, he may, without 
great rilk, lay down as a principle, that we mutt take nature 
for a guide: but whoever fhould think of advancing, that 
the beft mode of rendering a city or province profperous is 
by interfering the leatt poflible in the affairs of either, would 
have to contend .againtt the clamours of a multitude of fee- 
taries whofe vanous fyttems might have become the fubject 
of his cenfure. 

The drynets or obfeurity of the works which have been 
written on Political Economy have rendered that ftudy ex- 
tremely difficult; but thi. is the fault rather of the Pro- 
feflors than of the tcience ittelf. The rules which form its 
bafis are clear to every underfianding ; the confequenees which 
refult, are evident to fuch as will take the trouble of fol- 
Jowing a chain of reatoning. Political economy may there- 
fore be brought to the fame degree of precifion as the other 
fciences ; nor ought the ftudy of that branch of knowledge 
to be reputed dry or uninterefting which treats of the pro- 
dudions, of the miracles, if we may be allowed the exprel- 
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fion, of human indufiry, and of its end, that is to fay, of 
human enjoyment. 

Until Adam Smith, a difciple of that diftingnifhed fchool in 
the northern part of our ifland, which has produced fo many 
hiftorians, and philofophers, of the higheft order, pablifhed, in 
1776, his celebrated work, intitled “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
Political Economy did not exift; that feience at leaft which 
treats of the caufes, of the formation, the diftribution and 
the confumption of wealth. Preceding writers had con- 
founded with this fcience, politics, or the art of government. 

From the epocha of Dr. Adam Smith’s publication, thefe 
two branches have been duly diftinguifhed. The name of 
Political Economy has been referved to that feience which 
treats of the wealth of nations, and that of Politics to the 
branch which embraces the relations that exift between the go- 
yernment and the people, or of governments with each other. 

Political economy, which is founded on the knowledge of 
general faéts refulting from the conftant action of the laws _ 
of nature in fimilar cafes, fhould be diftinguifhed alfo from 
the fcience called by the French ftatiftique. This {cience is 
confined to the knowledge of particular faéts, the refult of 
one or more aétions modified by each other in a particular 
cafe, and which ferves only to give the fiate of the produc- 
tions and confumption of one or more nations at a certain 
period, or feveral fucceflive periods, as weil as that of its 
population, its firength, the ordinary -events which take 
place, and which may become matter of calculation, more 
or lefs uncertain and incomplete, from the nature of the 
means it employs, the perpetual variation of the elements on 
which it operates, and the foundations on which it repofes; 
whilft political econony is built on a folid bafis from the 
moment that the principles on which it is founded are the 
rigorous deductions from general and incontettible facts. 

_ Thefe principles are not the work of men; they are founded 
in the nature of things; they are felf-created ; they govern 
legillators and princes, who never violate them with impunity. 
Thete principles may be difcovered by analyfis and obferva- 
tion; and if thefe difcoveries are retarded, or if they are ftill 
the fubjeét of doubt or difpute, they partake of that deftiny 
in common with the foundation of almoft “all the {ciences. 
The refiftance made to thefe principles ought neither to fur- 
prife nor alarm us. The fyfiem of Sir Ifaac Newton, rejected 
unanimoufly in France fifty years ago, is now taught in 
every {chool. Thirty years have fcarcely elapfed fince water 
and air were reduced by analyfis to their proper elements; 
yet we fee the experiments, on which this fyftem is built, ftill 
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contefted, though they have been fo often repeated, in diffe. 
rent countries, by the beft informed and moft enlightened 
men of Europe. 

But in the fame manner as men have lived on, without con- 
prehending any thing refpecting the compofition of water o 
air; fo fates have fubfifted, and even flourithed, without know. 
ing on what their public profperity depended. The antients, 
and the moderns till of late, appear to have had no no. 
tion of the exifience of the principles, the union of which 
forms what is called political economy. Since the time of 
Sully, the minifiers of the principal ftates of Europe enter- 
tained certain but confuled ideas, that agriculture and con. 
merce were the two chief fources of national profperity ; but 
thefe were truths which remained yet to be demontitrated, 
Example has at all times been the harbinger of precept. The 
arene proiperity of the greater part of the ftates of Eu 
rope, and even the changes they haye undergone, have fa- 


voured refearches into the cauies of the proiperity of ftates 
in general. ' 

A confufed idea of the ufefulnefs of this examination has fa- 
cilitated its progreis, and the natural and increafing elatiicity 
of the buman mind, difengaged from the various obfiacles 
by which it was incumbered, have quickened its progres. 
A few feeble fparks of momentary freedom were fufiicient fo 


caufe the refurrection of letters, commerce, and power in 
lialy. In Germany, their influence produced the fame effect. 
Knowledge introduced difcuflion, and difcuflion brought ona 
mgre regular and philofophical mode of thinking. ‘The fiudy 
of man as a focial being, took place of other lefs important 
fiudies, and a few enlightened perfonages, who perceived that 
the dreadful load of prejudice which had weighed for fo many 
ages on an opprefied and weakened world repofed upon igno- 
rance and want of means to remove the burden, endea 
voured, with ardour tempered by prudence, to fap the foun- 
dations. To thefe beneficent and virtuous men we are in- 
 debted for the birth, and perhaps the errors, of what is called 
in France the fect of economitts, who founded the riches of 
the ftate on the productions of agriculture alone; and it was 
alfo on this account that almoft all the French writers of 
any reputation, who employed themfelves in matters relat- 
ing to political economy from 1760, to 1780, have imbibed 
their opimions. 

Queinai was the founder of this fe&, which had an un- 
doubted right to general gratitude, for eertain principles on 
the gaufes of the wealth of nations which it lad down, the 
important truths which it developed with easpefinets and 
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enthufiafm, and for the effential fervice which it rendered to 
mankind, by directing their attention to objeds of public uti- 
lity: but thefe fectaries alfo merit fevere reprobation for the 
dogmatical language which they adopted, and the prevalence 
of that {pirit which led many among them to treat with con- 
tempt various truths that were ufeful, and to hold up as axioms 
confequences deduced from erroneous principles. 

Previoufly to the introduction of the fyftem of the econo- 
mitts, Colbert had adopted a plan totally the reverfe, which 
has been followed by England, and the greater part of the 
fiates of Europe, and which makes the riches of a fiate de- 
pend, not on the amount of its productions, but on that of its 
exports, a fyftem which has been defended by Sir James Stuart, 
a writer whom Smith has not once cited, even by way of 
refutation, though he is accufed of owing him great obliga- 
tions. Thefe obligations, however, are not clearly afcertained. 
Smith has taken an altogether different view of his fubjec 
from Stuart. He foars aloft, while the other creeps beiow. 
He perceived that there was fomething good in his tyfiem, as 
well as in that of the economifts, but that the exclhafive 
aduption of either was attended with great inconveniencies. 
He refuted their principles, their deductions, and their me- 
thod, by reafon and by experience, and traced out the true 
foundation of wealth. The obligations which he conferred are 
much more clear than thofe for which he is mdebted to others, 
The writings of the economilts were, no doubt, highly ufeful 
to him, as well as his communications, during his vifits to 
Paris, with the moft enlightened and ettimable characters in 
France; but between the doétrine of the economifts and' his 
own, there is as wide an interval as between the fyfiem of 
Tycho Brahe and that of Newton. Before Smith wrote, many 
true principles had been laid down ; but he was the firft who 
fhewed the connection between thefe principles, and in what 
manner they were the neceflary coniequences of the nature 
of things. He did more than eftabliih truths, he -pointed 
out the infallible method of difcovering error. He never 
makes an ailertion, he never admits a {uppofition, that is not 

ouformable to the cleareft facts. His work is a feries of de- 
monftrations which raife a number ot his propofitions to the 
rank of indifputable axio:ns, and which have precipitated a 
much greater number into that gulf where vague hypothefes 
and extravagant theories, after iiruggling a moment, difap- 
pear for ever. : 

If Smith has not made his work a refutation of that-of 
tuart, it fhould be obferved, that Stuart was not a chief 
pt the party, and that it was much inore important to combat 
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the opinions which generally prevailed at that epocha, than 
thofe of any fingle individual. Smith took a wide and 
comprehenfive view of his fubject: nor are there any per. 
fons, except fuch as have not the faculty of compre: 
hending him, whe have ventured to think otherwife than 
he has thought. But it muft be admitted at the fame 
time, that he leaves us much to wilh; in deveral places 
he wants precifion, and he is generally detective in his ar. 
rangement. In order to cemprehend him clearly, it is necef: 
fary to ftudy him deeply ; to aflimilate our ideas, and in fome 
fort to identify our retlections, with thofe which he prefents, 
For want of this, many enlightened men, who profefs to be 
acquainted with and to admire him, have written on the fub- 
ject of which he treats, without underfianding a fyllable of his 
theory. He has been reproached alfo, and not unjuftly, with 
making too Jong digreflions, with entering on ditcuflions 
which hang too loofely to his fubjeét: and if the excellence 
of a work depends as much on what is omitted as what it con- 
tuins, itis rendering a real fervice to: knowledge, if, even 
without advancing its progrefs a fingle ftep, we feparate frou 
it that ufelefs matter which hinders us from taking in the 
whole, and conneéting the different parts. 

Since Smith publithed his fyftem, a number of works have 
been written on the fubject of Political Economy, both in 
England and France ; fome of which confift of feveral vo- 
lumes: they have however added very little to the ftock of 
knowledge on this fubject, and none of them contain a com- 
plete body of doctrine on Political Economy. 

To facilitate the ftudy of this fcience, and to diffeminate this 
ufeful branch of knowledge ; to collect in a luminous and me- 
thodical treatife, the principles and confequences which the 
protound genius of Smith has laid down or deduced ; to cleat 
the road for this increafing {cience ; to add whatever has been 
difcovered fince the publication of the Cautes of tie Wealth 
of Nations, or what the author of this invaiuable treatife has 
omitted ;—fuch is the objeét of the prefent work, and the ule- 
fulnefs and end of the undertaking are no doubt highly praile- 
worthy. Itis not to be deemed extraordinary that the author; 
eonfidering political economy as the concern of every indivr 
dual, feeks to piace this ftudy within the reach of all, by pre 
fenting and developing at once, in a fimple and-elegant mat 
ner, a number of quetiions interefting to every clafs of focicty: 
for what more interefting than to make ourfelves acquainted 
with the circumftances which influence both public and private 
fortunes, and confequently the enjoyments which omg? 
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as beftowed on mankind, and their independence, which is 
the firft of bleffings. 

Such are the general confiderations refpe¢ting Political 
E-onomy contained in the author’s preliminary eflay. We 
fii! now give a fummary fketch of the arrangement of his 
work. [t is divided into five books. The firft contains an 
amp € inveltigation of the nature of production ; which is only 
2 production of value, and not a production of matter, fince 
man cannot create a fingle atom. Every object attains a 
greater value by means of induftry. Induftry is agricultural, 
or manufaétural, or commercial :—agricultural, when it em- 
ploys the power of the earth to multiply grain, fruit, and 
every kind of brute produce, which is the firft and moft effen- 
tial to man: manufactural, when it increales the value of this 
firli produce, to form other produce neceffary to his wants: 
commercial, when it augments the value of merchandize, by 
tran{porting it from countries where it is common, to others 
where it is lets abundant, or more neceflary. 

By following this analyfis, and explaining the manner in 
which induftry makes ufe of two powerful machines, landed 
property and capital, M. Say treats of the different ways in 
which agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, augment 
wealth. It is here that he examines thofe various important 
queftions which relate to the divifion of labour, the forma- 
tion of capitals, the different fyftems of culture, the various 
modes of trading, and the refpective effects of each on pro- 
duce. It is in this place, alfo, that he attacks the reveries of 
the economilts, and the fyftem of the balance of trade, which 
he confiders as having no folid. bafis, and which is generally 
contradiéted by facts. Led on by his fubjeét, it is here that 
he fixes his attention on the progrefs of induftry and its various 
caufes, which he attributes to the particular aptitude of each 
nation for thofe operations which the different branches of 
induftry require : this he exemplifies in a parallel between the 
Euglifh and the French, of which we thall here cite a 
pailage. 

_ After fhewing the fuperiority of the Englith in the fabrica- 
tion and appropriation of certain objects to the various coun- 
tries to which they are exported, M. Say continues: “ This is 
not all: the Englifh, who cannot yet rival the French in the 
arts which belong to tafte, in archite¢ture, painting, and 
iculpture, furpafs them in general in the choice of forms, de- 
figns, and colouring, trom which the induftrious arts gather 
their profit. They poflefs, in a much higher degree, that part 
of induftry which confifis in the application of acquired knows 
ledge to the wants of life. They have no {cientiic men who, 
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in the theory of mechanics or chemiftry, can rival La Place, 
Prony, Monge, Berthollet, &c.; but in the appiication of 
this knowledge to the indiftrious arts, the French are yet be. 
hind them. They have the fkill to avoid the rocks on which 
the French fo often ftrike, vamely, routine and verfatility.” 

We may make fone zilowance for the partiality of ow: 
author to hiscountrymen: but furely M. Say has here forgot- 
ten,-for he cannet be ignorant of the faét, that, without the 
great difcoverie’s of Prieiiiey, Black, Cavendifh, Crawford, Ke. 
the elegant but equivocal ftructure of French chemittry would 
have had no foundation, or rather no exiftence. “ And not 
only,” continues he, “ are they (that is, the Englith) dex. 
trous in deriving aftonifhing advantages from the limited 
knowledge they have in the arts of tafte, but they alto give to 
every thing which comes out of their manufactures the irrefil 
tible attraction of conveniency. Their ftufis, their utenfils, are 
not only agreeable in their forms, in their defigns and their 
colouring, they are fuch alfo which are moft convenient for 
ufe. Inthe fabrication of a tea-pot, others would imagine 
that every thing was completed when it had received the tom 
of an antique vafe; but the Englifh require that it fhould be 
handy, that it fhould pour eatily, that the mouth fhould lt 
wide enough to clean it without difficulty ; and even the handle 
would be devoid of grace if it wanted convenience. ‘The ma 
nufactures of other countries furnifh elegant ftuffs ; but thole 
fabricated by the Englifh obtain an univerfal preference. In 
other countries, matier-pieces of art ave fafhioned, which fui! 
only the great and rich, and which ave fitted tor the cabinet oi 
the virtuofo ; the Englifh fabricate for the mafs, what every 
one can obtain, and what every one can ule.” 

The twenty-fixth chapter of the prefent book contains 
feries of interefting obtervations on emigration, as far as it re- 
lates to National Wealth. The twenty-eighth treats of the pro- 
duce of colonies. M.Say differs from Stewart, Turgot, and 
Smith, refpeéting the profits arifing from Negro flavery. He 
confiders the fyfiem of flavery as highly advantageous to the 
planter; but, with the indignation that fwells every feeling 
heart when this topic becomes the fubje@ of reflection, he afks, 
if‘ any advantage accruing to individuals is fufficient to av- 
thorize the moft horrible traffic which ever took place among 
men,—that of their fellow-creatures !” After animadverting 01 
the cruelties of this dreadful commerce, he dwells on the fuffer- 
ings of the {lave ; whom he reprefents as “ experiencing the 
hardfhips of favage life without its privileges, and expoled to 
much greater fatigues than the civilized man, without fharing 
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o purchafe by the horrors of a fea-paffage, the detail of which 
nakes us fhudder. It is the road of Avernus which leads to 
heli !” 

From the moment we confider the different produétions of 
focial induftry as exifting, it is natural to endeavour to difcover 
the progrefs of each branch as it {preads itfelf among the nu- 
nerous individuals of which fociety is compofed. To attain 
this point, itis abfolutely neceffary to form a Juft idea of money 
and the value of things; the firft being the moft a¢tive agent 
in this diftribution, and the value of things diftributed, the 
foundation. Such are the objeéis of the fecond and third 
books: the former contains an abridged but complete treatife 
on Money; the origin, nature, utility, funétions, and quali- 
tics of which are pointed out, as well as the abufes to which it 
is liable; the caufes why it is impoffible to give it a fixed 
value ; that of its abundance or {carcity, as well as that of its 
greater of lefs circulation, and its effects. 

The inveftigation and difplay of what relates to Banks and 
Paper-money makes alfo part of this book. M. Say fhews the 
difference which exifts between circulating banks, fuch as 
thofe of France and England, and banks for depofits, like 
thofe of Amfterdam and Hamburgh. He explains the fources 
of their profits, their utility, and the nature of their opera- 
tious; and after treating of bank-notes, the degree of confi- 
dence to be placed in them, and the difference between thefe 
and paper-money, he refolves this delicate and important 
queftion, How far are bank-1iotes an increafe of the capital of 
acountry? Hedefines, alfo, what ought to be underftood by 
paper-mouey, which is the laft tern of the alteration of money 
by the authority of government, which alone can force the 
curreucy ; atid he explains what fupports its value in uncon- 
firained agreements, by laying down the caufes and eflects of 
its creation in Holland, America, and in France, under the 
regency arid at the beginning of the revolution. 

In treating on the value of things, M.Say makes a juft dif- 
tinction between their natural value and exchangeable value ; 
and in fiating exactly what is to be underftood by the quan- 
tity of a commodity in circulation, and by the extent of the 
demand, he difeovers the caufes and the effects of the varia- 
tion in the prices, the inconveniencies attending it, thofe 
which refult from maximums, and the advantages arifing 
from the active circulation of money and merchandize. But, 
after confidering money as a circulating article of merchan- 
dize, he differs from Smith, who propofes labour as the ftan- 
dard of the value of every article, and fhews the. uncer- 
tainty and defect of this fyftem ; without prefuming, however, 
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to offer any other more fixed: and though he feems, in cer. 
tain cafes, to propofe as the truefi fiandard the articles of jife 
in mott common ufe, he neverthelefs leans to the opinion of 
Bacon, who confidered money, in {pite of its variations, a 
the only medium of the value of any commodity. M. Say, 
however, has thrown confiderable light on a fubjeé which 
hitherto bas remained wrapped up in impenetrable darkness; 
Nameiy, the difference which exifts between real and relative 
dearneis; between the value -of av ox, which has neither jn. 
crealed nor diminifhed in value fince the fourteeath century, 
when it fold from ten to eleven livres, and the price of a pair 
of fiockings, the value of which has diminithed one half fince 
the time of Henry LV. though it appears to be doubled. Mi, 
Say proves clearly, that the lowering of prices is not a dini- 
nution of the total value of commodities, but an augmeniation 
in the ma(s of thofe commodities for the fame price ; that this 
alone gives fuch articles a general circulation among tle 
poorer clailes ; and the reafons he alleges {how the illutions of 
the economifis, who, by confounding the fall in money with 
areal fall, have pretended that the lowering of prices is a dimi- 
nution of the national revenue, and of the comforts of the lower 
claifes, by lowering their wages. We mufi refer our reader 
to the work itfelf (book 3, chap. 4,) for the interefting in- 
veftigation of this fubjeét, where M. Say efiablifhes his ovn 
opinion, refutes that of his adveriaries, and pretcentsa reafon- 
able and philotophic dodétrine, founded on the nature of things, 
and juftified by the mott fimple obfervations. 

After analyiing the nature of wealth, as well as the cauies 
by which it is produced and increafed, explaining the oper- 
“tions of money, and giving ideas on the value of things, M. 
Say fhows how wealth is dittributed in fociety. This forms 
the fubjeét of the fourth book, intitled Revenues, in which 
is comprehended Produce, or rather the Value of produce, 
which individuals or nations raife from their indutiry, their 
capitals, or their landed property, and the proportions i 
which it is difiributed among the three great fources of pro- 
duce. He then pailes in review the value of different pro- 
ductive fources, the various circumfiances by which they a 
modified, and the effects which they produce. Thete re- 
fearches naturally lead him to treat of the profits of capitals 
and lands, of their variations, and of loans on intereft; but 
whether he defcribes, analyfes, or explains the nature, the 
caules, or the effect of this complicated machinery, he com- 
pels the reader to follow him in his examinations, his difcul- 
fions, and his proots, from the intereft which he throws 01 
each fubject, and the clearnefs with which he refolves . 
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oft difficult queftions, by bringing back each to its true 
erm. 

Yo complete the theory of wealth, or rather the fyftem of its 
ormation, diftribution, and the decompofition to which it is 
ubjeét ; and to finifh the plan which the author propofed, 

othing more was wanting than to give a juft idea of the means 
of coufumption and its effects. This is the fubject of the fifth 
and laft book. 

M. Say enters at firft into an explanation of the fenfe at- 
ached to the word confumption; and having proved that pro- 
duce is not a creation of matter, but only of utility, he draws 
his juft inference, that eontumption is alfo nota deftruétion 
of matter, but Gimply a deftruction of utility, or, in other 
terms, a defiruction of value; and he points out the difference 
between expenditure and confumption, though thefe terms are 
oftentimes ufed as fynonymous. 

Having pointed out this diftinétion, M. Say proceeds to the 
examination of the nature of the different modes of confump- 
tion, their degrees and effects ; he fhows how a new produce 
refults from the one, and more enjoyments from others : thofe 
he claffes into reproductive and unproduétive confumptions, 
and animadverts on the pernicious confequences of fuperfluous 
expenditure and the fatal effects of luxury, which he divides 
into luxury of oftentation, and luxury of convenience. This 
part of his fubjeét leads him to treat of the too great inequality 
of fortunes, and of the vices with which it is attended, as well 
as of the infufficiency of fumptuary laws. After drawing an 
eloquent and juft parallel between prodigality and avarice, and 
contrafting both with real economy, he enters on the fubje 
of public confumption, goes to its fource, examines its nature 
and effects, follows it in all its branches, fixes its bounds and 
utility ; and gives the true theory of taxation, difcuffes the 
different fyftems adopted by governments, and points out the 
advantages which might be drawn from indireét taxes, where 
they are kept within jufi bounds. Faithful to the principles 
which he lays down, and which direét him in his various 
refearches, he condemns thofe taxes which bear upon capitals, 
ler“ing to others, which afflume the name of loans, the excufe 
only of neceflity. He treats on the ufefulnefs of finking funds, 
and their beneficial effects on public credit, without which no 
government can undertake any object of great importance, and 
without which none can be of long duration. On thefe points 
our author leaves no queftion without its proper folution ; his 

roofs, his reafoning, his ftyle, and the noble independence of 

s fentiments, lead us to regret that we cannot cite him more 
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atlength. It is only by the perufal of his work that we can 
form a juft idea of its vale. We have feldom met with { 
many interefiing and important truths laid down with fo much 
clearnefs, firength, and eloquence: nor will it be carrying 
our approbation of this performance too far, to affert that M, 
Say bas raiied himfeif to the rank of the firft writers on this 
fubject. 








Art. CXXXV. A Suftem of Chemifiry. By Thomas Thomjn, 
M.D. 4 vols. Svo. pp. 20638. Price 2/1. 2s. Robintons, 
London. 1804, 


EW {cientific books have had a more rapid fale than the 
firft edition of this work: in the fhort fpace of ten 
months, a large impreflion was, as the author informs us, {uld 
off, and a new edition much wanted. ‘The intrinfie merit of 
Dr. Thomfon’s conipilation, even in its original ftate, was cer 
tainly confiderable ; the information it couveyed was more 
extenfive than in any fimilar work, and the arrangement wa 
agreeable to the habits and epinions of a confiderable party 
among modern chemifts. ‘The fuccels of the work feems to 
have had an effect on the mind of the author, which appears 
rather unfuitable to the cool and rational habits which ought 
to diftinguifh the man of feience. His preface evidently 
fhews, that he is more highly clated by the flattering attention 
of the public, than we fhould have expected, ia one who has 
jufficiently proved himfeif to be poffeiled of a truly philolo- 
phical mind. In confequence, he treats the opinicas of our 
brethren with contempt, and not only adheres to his originil 
plan and arrangement, notwithfianding their cenfures, but 
alfo boldly pronounces, that, “in moft cafes at leaft, neither 
the vanity nor impatience of reviewers will admit them to be- 
ftow the fame patient meditation on the pian of a work, as 
beftowed by the author himlelf.” If we concede to him the 
mere truth of this aflertion, we yet find ourfelves little difpofed 
to yield the point he would deduce from it, viz. that without 
fuch laborious inveftigation, criticifm cannot be exerciled 
with fuccefs. Does Dr. Thomfon, then, imagine, that the 
conftant habit of comparing the plans and arrangemeut ol 
different authors will net produce fome of the advantages 
ulually derived from continual exercife ? ; 
Becaufe the objections which have been fiarted againtt his 
plan may be refolved into two feemingly oppofite a. ; 
Hh 
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1ft, that it contains too much ; 2dly, that it contains too little ; 
he derives much felf-fatisfaction from the reflection, that this 
appears to indicate that he has attained a proper medium. In 
this reflection, however, he has forgotten to confider whether 
thefe difierent eriticifms did not relate to the different fignifi- 
cations of the word Chemiftry. This {cience may indeed be 
confidered in two different ways: either as chemifiry pro- 
perly fo called, which ftri¢tly confines itfelf to the phenomena 
of heat and mixture; or as what is more properly termed 
chemical philofophy, which, affuming a wider range, not only 
attempts to explain thole phenomena, but alfo to extend its 
empire through every kingdom of nature, and through moft 
of the procefies of the arts. The work of Dr. T. is evidently 
meant for a fyftem of chemiftry in the fecond, or improper, 
fenfe of the word. Having thus given, as it were, a wrong 
title to his book, he unavoidably laid himfelf open to much 
cenfure, from thofe who adhere to the proper ufe of the word, 
and who are inclined to refift the undue extenfion of its figni- 
fication. On the other hand, fome chemical philofophers 
have extended their theories to feveral branches of know- 
ledge, which are omitted in this work, as the theory of dif- 
eales, Kc. 

The arrangement of this fyftem is another caufe of exulta- 
tion with theauthor. Notwithftanding the objections which 
have been urged againft it, he affures us, that “if his work 
poflefles any fuperiority over others, if it be more confpicuous, 
or more complete, we muft afcribe it to the arrangement.” 
This we totally deny. Nobody can entertain a higher opinion 
of the real merit of Dr. Thomion’s compilation than ourtelves, 
or more admire the copioufne(s with which the feveral fubjects 
are treated; but to the order in which they are brought for- 
ward, we are decidedly averfe. 

Dr. Thomfon informs us, that he has beftowed much pains 
in examining the arrangement of other authors; and afierts, 
that his own is “ as analytical as poflible, and. altogether in- 
dependent of hypothefis.” Here, either the author, or our- 
felves, muft be in an egregious error; for, to us, the work 
(elpecially the firft part, which contains the principles of che- 
miliry) appears to be fynthetical in its arrangement, and 
founded entirely upon bypothefis. We are fully perfuaded 
of the prefent infant fiate of chemiftry ; and we are moreover 
doubtful if ever it will be poflible to attain any certainty in a 
{cience fo peculiarly complex, that every fiep we take only 
brings freth difficulties to our view, and fhews us the error of 
our former reafonings. With thefe ideas firmly fixed in our 
wuind, how can we aceede to an arrangement which, confider- 
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ing in the firft place certain bodies as being fimple, proceeds 
gradually to treat of the’various combinations of them, ac- 
cording to their fuppofed complexity of compofition. Surely 
this is hypothetical, as well as fynthetic. 

Chemitts had almoft univerfaly followed one method in 
delivering their fcience; they commenced their works with 
the general doctrines, and then treated of the particular hiftory 
of the feveral fubjects. The variations of the ftyle of different 

eriods, and the profeffional habits, or peculiar fiudies which 
marked the characters of the authors, induced indeed minute 
differences ; yet were their fyftems all radically conftructed 
on the fame plan, a plan which is equally vifible in the works 
of the earlieft elementary authors that have been publithed, 
as in the modern works of Black andGren. The arrange- 
ment they adopted is, in itielf, perfectly analogaus to that of 
the other fciences which treat of the hifiory of nature. 

The French philofophers (whofe vanity was flattered by the 
apparent facility with which their hypothefis enabled them to 
explain the more common phenomena of chemifiry, and whofe 
ambition led them to overthrow all ancient and commonly 
received opinions) attempted a new mode of delivery af- 
fuming their hypothefes to be the true theory of chemical 
phenomena, or at leaft very nearly fo, Lavoifier endeavoured 
to introduce the fynthetic method of explanation. But we . 
are furprifed that Dr. Thomfon, who is aware of the difficul- 
ties of thefe hypothefes, and who has himfelf moft ably con- 
troverted ‘Lavoitier’s explanation of the phenomena of com- 
buftion (the main {pring of the whole iyftem), fhould never- 
thelefs adopt the new plan of that fchool. And the more fo, 
when we confider him as a profeflor of chemifiry in a place 
where Dr. Black fo lately puriued an oppofite condugt, who, 
although he adopted the hypothefes of Lavoifier im their 
purett itate, difplayed the ftrength of his judgment in retain- 
ing the ancient arrangement. 

Dr. T. commences with giving a definition of Chemifiry : 
after fome introductory obfervations, he fays, “ Chemiftry is 
that fcience which treats of thoie changes in bodies which are 
not accompanied by fenfiblé motions.” Are not effervef: 
cences, detonations, deflagrations, not to mention cambuf- 
tion and phofphoreicence, chemical phenomena? At any 
rate, however, the abfirufene{s of the above definition renders 
it unfit for the beginning of a fy{tematical introduction - to 
what we are to fappofe an unknown fcience. Why every 
author is to exert his abilities in giving a new definition of 
chemitiry, we do not know; and the practice is, in our opi- 
nion, to be reprehended. Jn point of fimplicity and precifion, 
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we know of no definition equal to Dr. Black’s; which has alfo 
the advantage of bemg perfectly intelligible, even to the un- 
learned ; and its general adoption would, in our opinion, fave 
muct: labour and difpute. 

The fame introductory chapter contains a flight tketch of 
the hiftory of chemiftry ; which, from its concifenefs, can afford 
the ftudent but little information. We mutt, however, notice, 
that this information will be correé&t ; nor is it difgraced by 
thofe calumnies againft the alchemifts, and other elder che- 
mitts, which have been repeated, almoft without end, by the 
pharmaceutical chemifts and their adherents. The hiftory of 
chemiftry is rendered {till fhorter, by the method which the au- 
thor has-adopted, of giving a feparate acconnt of the difcovery 
of the feveral fubftances at the commencement of their che- 
mical hiftory. By this means the hiftorical part, although really 
confiderable, is frittered away, and becomes almoft invifible : 
and another confiderable difadvantage is, that we cannot form 
a connected idea of the ftate of chemiftry at any former pe- 
riod : we mutt confefs, however, that the stom has fome adyan- 
tages. Dr. T. informs us, that he has been led to puriue this 
method, by confidering that the facts will be eafier remem- 
bered and better underitood ; and that we fhall, at the fame 
time, pay ajuft tribute of re{pect to the improvers of chemiftry. 
The laft object is equally obtained by the ufual plan: as to the 
fecond, we do not fee any great advantage, unlefs the hiftory 
was placed at the end, inftead of the beginning, of the feveral 
articles; fince, even on the prefent plan, the fubfiance, the 
hiftory of which we are reading, is {till {uppofed to be unknown. 

Inftead of giving, in an appropriate place, an explanation 
of the apparatus, and of the terms of art, they are illuftrated 
as they occur: of the propriety of this proceeding we are 
very doubtful. The apparatus of chemiftry is very much ne- 
glected by Dr. T.; fo that the ftudent who withes to exercife 
himfelf praGtically in chemifiry, muft of neceffity have re- 
courie to other authors for inftruétion. This inattention to 
the practical part of the feience, is ftill more vifible in the - 
manner in which the fimple fubftances are arranged ; fince, 
as we fhall prefently thew, inftead of beginning with the 
more known fubftances, and fuch as have the greater refem- 
blance to things we are accuftomed to fee and handle, the 
author plunges at once into the more difficult part of the fci- 
ence, and treats of oxygeh, a fubftance which, from its aérial 
form, requires a complicated apparatus, to confine and weigh, 
and, of courfe, does not admit of being treated with that pre- 
cifion of which other fubftances are fuiceptible, 7“. 
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. The work is divided into two parts: the firft treats of the 
principles of chemitiry ; the fecond, of the chemical invetti- 
gation of nature. 

Oxygen, the idol of modern chemifts, which aéts the moft 
confiderable part in the hypothefes and nomenclature of the 
French, is, as we have faid, the firft fubftance treated of by the 
author. To begin with this ejattic fluid, appears to us highly 
improper. - We have already noticed its aerial form as one of 
eur objections ; to this we have to add, that we are told to 
extract it from the black oxide of manganele, a tubftance 
with which we are not brought acquainted by Dr. T. till page 
244, or, to {peak rure properly, vol. 4, page 112. In addi- 
tion to this, botin here and throughout the whole divifion of 
confinable bedies, or, as we fhould rather call them, pondera- 
ble bodies, we are taught to look upon it as a fimple body. 
In the next divifion, we are required to change ourfaith ; and 
either look upon it as a compound of two ingredients, with 
the author, or asa triple compound, with the French. 

He next treats of the fimple combuftibles. In {peaking of 
earbon, he confounds the carbone of Lavoifier with the dia- 
mond ; and thus vitiates many of his fubfequent calculations, 
In the chapter on hydrogen, he fays, in a note ; 

“Tt ought never to be forgotten, that Newton had long before, 
with a fagacity almcit greater than human, conjectured, trom the 
great refracting power of water, that it contains a combuftible Jub- 
fance.” (p. 02.) 

The merit of Sir Ifaac Newton is too firmly efiablifhed to 
need the artifice of mifreprefentation to fupport it. Dr. Robi- 
fon has already noticed this error, in his edition of Black’: 
Leciures. He fays this affertion cannot be found in Newton’s 
works; and takes notice that water poflefies, in fact, a very 
fmall degree of refractive power. ‘To this we may add, that 
retraction and combufiibility have but little dependence on 
each other; fince both alcohol and ether, two of the mott 
inflammable of liquids, are, in refpeét to refraction, very 
Jittle fuperior to water. (Wollafion, Philoj. Tranfuéct. 1802. 
P- 37}.) 

Under the next title, of fimple incombuftibles, Dr. T. in- 
cludes only azote and muriatic acid. ‘ihe refemblance of the 
compounds formed by muriatic acid and oxygen, to thoie 
formed by oxygen and azote, is very firiking; but we cannot 
think that the analogies by which the earths and fixed alke- 
hes have been confidered as compounds, are {uiticieutly ftrong 
to juiiify their removal to that divifion. Mets 
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Metals form the laft divifion of fimple confinable bodies, 
To diftinguith the feveral oxides which are formed from the 
fame metal, Dr. T. has introduced feveral new terms; namely, 
protovide for that which contains a minimum of oxygen; 
deutoxide, tritoxide, tetoxide, pentoxide, hecioxide, for the in- 
termediate fiates; and peroride for that which has a maxi- 
mum of oxygen. If our knowledge had reached its acme, or 
if we were certain that it would remain ftationary, this nu- 
merical teries might be adopted; but, as this is not the cale, 
we fliould, by following this plan, quickly experience the 
fame inconveniences as the aftronomers have done in refpect 
to the tatellites of Saturn. Numbers are an excellent medium 
to exprefs the order of difcovery, but they are totally in- 
applicable to a fyitematic arrangement. In p. 142, Dr. T. 
ftates our filver coin as containing one part of copper, and 
15 of filver; but the real quantity of the latter metal is only 
11 parts. This is but a {mall error compared with that in 
p. 151, where Prouft is quoted as authority for the affertion, 
that {ulphuret of iron contains 6o parts of fulphur in the 100; 
whereas, the fact is, that he fays fulphuret of iron is compofed 
of 100 parts of iron united with 60 of fulphur, and, of courte, 
it contains only 37°5 of that combuftible body in the 100. 
The component parts of the fulphuret being wrongly tiated, 
the proportion of fulphur in the fuperfulphuret is alfo erro- 
neous. We fufpect this kind of miftake is frequently made. 
As tin is more eafily calcined when alloyed with lead, the 
common oxide of tin (the putty of the manufacturers) con- 
tains more of the latter than of the former metal. Of this 
property of that alloy Dr. T. takes no notice; although, in 
p. 186, he informs us, “ that the alloy of two parts cf lead 
and one of tin is more folub/e than either of the metals fepa- 
rttely :” the next fentence, however, fhews this is merely an 
error of the prets for fujible. So in p. 196, towards the bot- 
tom, we have tu race fua, for in radice fua. 

The fimple bodies, called by the author unconfinable, are 
then confidered. As Dr. T. means to profecute the fubjeét of 
electricity in a feparate work, we bave, of courfe, only the 
chemical hiftories of light and caloric. That of caloric is 
very extenfive ; and thofe properties of that fubtile fluid which 
relate to chemiftry are treated with uncommon clearnefs. But 
the attempts at forming general rules, and connecting with 
each other the conduéting power of fubfiances; their affinity 
for caloric; and their rate of heating and cooling ; feem to us 
very unhappy {peculations, and little warranted by the phe- 
nomena. In the table of {pecific caloric, he has given, in 
Many cafes, the numbers that refult from the mean of thofe 
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given by different authors: a pra¢tice by which the fair 
fame of the accurate experimenter is liable to be injured, by 
his refults being confounded with thofe of others. 

In treating of the fources of caloric, the feveral theories 
of combuftion are briefly explained. The difficulties refpect- 
ing the origin of the heat and light which are emitted in that 
procefs, are allo confidered. The hypothefis of Lavoifier on 
this fubject is clearly fhewn to be iniufficient ; but Dr. T. al- 
lows, that the i ingenious cmendation of that ‘hypothefis, by 
Brugnatelli, obviates this defect. Brugnatelli’s explanation, 
however, is fupported only by its conveniency ; and its adop- 
tion is, we app rehend, more owing to a fpirit of oppofition 
to ancient opinions, than toa philofophical inveftigation of the 
phenomena of combuiiion. The author fiates, with unufual 
modefiy and caution, his adherence to the phlogiftic theory 
ef Gren; and gives the following elegant analyfis of it. 


« All bodies in nature, as far as combuftion is concerned, may 
be divided into three claffes; namely, fupporters, combufiibles, and 
ancombufiibles. 

* By /upporiers 1 mean fubfiances which-are not themfelves, 
ftrictly fpeaking, capable of undergoing combuttion ; but their pre- 
fence is abfolutely neceffary, in order that this procefs may take 
place. Combuftibles and incombuftibles require no definition, 

“ Oxygen gas is the only fimple fupporter known ; but, when 
incumbufible bgdies are united to oxygen, they alfo become 
fupporters. The only incombuttible bodies which poffeis this pro- 
perty are azote and muriatic acid.* It was this fingularity which 
induced me to feparate thefe two fubftances from all the reft, and 
place them ameng the fimple bodies. The firft of thefe bodies 
unites with four dofes of oxygen, thefecond with two. Thus we 
have'one fimple fupporter and fix compound; namely, 1. Oxygen 
gas} 2. Air; 5. Nitrous oxide; 4. Nitric oxide (nitrous gas); 5. 
Nitric acid; 6. Oxymuriatic acid ; 7. Hyperoxymuriatic acid. 

“ The combuttibles are of three kinds; namely, fimple, com- 
pound, and oxides. The fimple are the four fimple combuttibles 
(fulphur, phofphorus, carbon, hydrogen), and the whole, or at leatt 
almoft the whole, of the metals. The compound are the various 
bedies formed by the union of thefe fimple fubfiances with each 
other; moit of which are denominated by terms ending in wret, 
as the fulphurets, phofphurets, carburets, &c.; and alfo the al- 
loys, and fome other compounds which will be defcribed hereafter. 
The combuftible oxides confift of combinations of the combuttible 
bodies, or their compounds with oxygen, without undergoing com- 

buttion, 
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«« * Perhaps mercury might be added to this lift. I have failed 
in all my attempts to caufe it to undergo combuttion,” 
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buftion.. They are very numerous, conftituting the greater part of 
animal and vegetable fubftances. 

“ During combuftion, the oxygen of the fupporter always unites 
with the combuttible, and forms with it a new fubftance, which I 
thall call a produé of combuftion. Hence the reafon of the change 
which combuttibles undergo by combutftion, as has been fufficiently 
demonftrated by Lavoifier. Now it deferves attention, that every 
product is always one or other of the three following fubitances ; 
1. Water; 2. An acid; 3. A metallic oxide. 

« Some of the products of combutftion are capable of combining 
with an additional dofe of oxygen; but this combination is never 
attended with the phenomena of combuftion, and the produét, by 
means of it, is converted into a fupperter. ‘This is the cafe with 
feveral of the metallic oxides. Such compounds may be called 
partial fupporters, as it is only to a part of the oxygen which they 
contain that they owe that property. The following oxides are 
partial fupporters: 1. Peroxide of gold ; 2. Peroxide of filver; 3. 
Red oxide of mercury; 4. Peroxide of mercury; 5. Peroxide of 
iron; 6. Red and brown oxides of lead; 7. Peroxide of manga- 
nefe. Thefe bodies, however, never attract oxygen, except from 
fupporters, 

“ Since oxygen is capable of fupporting combuftion only when 
in the fupporters and partial fupporters, it cannot be doubted that 
it is in a different ftate in thefe bodies from the ftate in which it 
exifts in other bodies. Now, as light and heat are always emitted 
during combuftion, but never when oxygen combines without com- 
buftion, it is natural to fuppofe that the oxygen of fupporters con- 
tains either the one or the other of thefe bodies, er both of them; 
while the oxygen of other bodies wants them altogether. I am 
difpofed to believe that the oxygen of fupporters contains only ca- 
loric, while that body in other cafes is wanting, or at leaft not pre- 
fent in fufficient quantity. My reafon for this opinion is, that the 
caloric which is evolved during combuftion is always proportional 
to the quantity of oxygen which combines with the burning body ; 
but this is by no means the cafe with refpeét to light. Thus hydro- 
gen combines with more oxygen than any other body; and it is 
now known, that the heat produced by the combuftion of hydrogen 
iS greater than can be produced by any other method; yet the 
light is barely perceptible. That the light exitts combined with 
the combuttible, will appear exceedingly probable, if we recolle& 
that the quantity which appears during combuftion depends alto- 
gether upon the combuftible. Phofphorus emits a vaft quantity, 
charcoal a fmaller, and hydrogen the fmalleft of all; yet the quan- 
tty of oxygen which combines with the combuftible during thefe 
procefies, is greateft in thofe cafes where the light is fmalleft. Be- 
fides, the colour of the light depends in all cafes upon the com- 
buftible that burns; a circumftance which could fearcely be fup~ 
pofed to take place, unlefs the light were feparated from the com- 
butftible, It is well known, too, that when vegetables are made to 
grow in the dark, no combutftible fubftances are formed in them; 
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the preferce of light being abfolutely neceffary for the formation 
of thefe fubftances.. Thefe facts, and feveral others which might 
be ennmerated, give a confiderable degree of probability to thé 
opinion, that light conftitutes a comp jonent part of all combutftible 
fubfiances; but they by no means amount to a decifive proof: nor, 
indeed, would it be eafy to anfwer all the objections which might 
be ttarted againft this opinion. 

“Were we to fuppoie that the oxygen of fupporters contains 
caloric as a component part, while combuttibles contaiy light, it 
would not be difficult to explain what takes place during combuf- 
tion. ‘lhe component parts of the oxygen of fupporters are two; 
naniely, 1. A bafe; 2. Caloric. The component parts of com- 
buflibles are likewife two; namely, 1. A bafe; 2. Light. During 
combuftion, the bafe of the oxygen combines with the bafe of the 
combuttible, and forms op produét ; while at the fame time the 
caloric of the oxygen combines with the light of the combuttible, 
and the compound flies off in the form of fire. Thus combufiion 
is a double decompefition; the oxygen and combuflible divide 
themfelves each into two portions, which combine in pairs; 
the one compound is the product, and the other the fire which 
elcapes. 

* Jlence the reafon that the oxygen of produéts is unfit for com- 
bufiion; it wants its caloric. Hence the reafon that combuftion 
does not take place when oxygen combines with products, or with 
the bafe of fupporters; thefe bodies contain no light: the calo- 
Tic of the oxygen, of courte, is not feparated, and uo fire appears. 
And this oxygen, ftill retaining its caloric, is capable of producing 
combuftion whenever abo dy is prefented which contains light, pad 

whole hafe has an affinity for oxygen. Hence allo the re: afon wh 
a combuttible alone can reitore comt uftil ility to the bafe of a pro- 
duct. dn all fuch cates, a double decompofition takes place. The 
oxygen of the product combines with the bafe of the combuftible, 
while the light of the combuitiLle combines with the bale of the 
produti. 

“ But the application of this theory to the phenomena of com- 
dutio nis fo obvious, that it requires no particular explanation. Jt 
enables us to explain, with equal tacility, fome curious phenomené 
which occur during the formation of the fulphurets and phofphurets 

Sulphur and pho {phorus combine with the metals, and with fome of 
the earths. The combination is not formed without the affiftance 
of heat. This melts the fulphur and phofphorus, At the inftant 
of their combination with the metallic or earthy bales, the con- 
pound becomes folid, and at the fume time fuddenly acquires a ftrong 
-yed heat, which continues for fome time. In this cate the fulphur 
and phofphorus aé the part of a fupporter; for they are melted, 
and therefore contain a great deal of caloric: the metal, or earth, 

atts the part of a combuttible ; for both contain light as a com- 
ponent part. Tie inftant of combination, the iulphur or phofpho- 
rus combines with the metal or earth; while the caloric of the 


one, uniting to the light of the other, flies off in the form of oth 
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This procefs, therefore, may be called femi-combuftion, indicating 
by the term that it poffefies precifely one half of the characterittic 
marks of combuftion.” .(Vol. i. p. 436.) 

This expofition of the German theory of combuftion is 
more comprehentive and more clear than any we have feen. 
t inarks the great {kill of the author, in arranging and ex- 
piaining the obfervations and opinions of his predecetfors. 
The heat which is produced by mixture, is attributed almoft 
exclufively to the a¢tion of water; even that which is extri- 
cated by the union of aériform fluids, is explained as being 
principally due tothe water they contain. To this explana- 
tion we cannot accede. The fources of caloric are amply 
explained; but of the means of applying it, noi a fingle 
word is faid: this ftrikes us the more forcibly, as chemufts 
were formerly inclined to a contrary proceeding, and were too 
apt to crowd their works with long deferiptions of furnaces. 
The importance of the fubjeét to the practice of chemiftry 
furely required: that fome notice thould have been taken of 
them, and of their fafhionable fubftitutes, the various kinds 
of lamps. 

Afier fome general reflections on the fimple bodies, Dr. T. 
palles to the confideration of the compound bodies. Thefe 
he divides into five divifions; viz. alkalies, earths, oxides, 
acids, and compound combuitibles. Many objections might 
be raifed againtt clafling ammonia with the fixed alkalies. 
Lime is faid to be cryttailizable ; but Berthollet affirms, that 
the cryftals obtained by Trom{dorfi’s procefs are tubmuriate 
of lime. In treating of the oxides of carbone, Dr. T. con- 
troverts Berthollet’s opinions relpe¢ting them; yet in vol. ii. 
p. 265, he allows that analogy is ttrongly in favour of the 
hypothefis of that celebrated philofopher. The acids are now 
divided into three clafles; 1. Acid produéts; 2. Acid fup- 
porters; 3. Combuaftible acids—Of the oxymuriatic acid he 
remarks : 

“Though oxymuriatic acid has hitherto been placed among 
acids by chemifts, it does not poffefs a fingle property which cha- 
racterifes that clafs of bodies. Its tafte is not acid, but afiringent; 
it does not convert vegetable blues to red; but deftroys them; it 
combines very fparinglv with water, and is incapable of combining 
with alkalies, earths, or metallic oxides. It ought therefore to 
be placed among the oxides, rather than the acids.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 92.) 

In this opinion we perfeétly agree with the author. The 
next chapter, on compound combuttibles, is peculiarly de- 
fective, as he treats only of thofe which are employed as in- 
ftruments of inveftigation ; viz. the oils, alcohol, ether, and 
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tan. The other proximate principles of animals and vegeta 
bles are not confidered in this part of the work. Dr. T. then 
proceeds to treat on the fecondary compounds, arranging 
them in five clafles ; viz. combinations of the earths; giafs; 
ialts; hydrofulphurets; and foaps. The alkaline and earthy 
iults are arranged according to the acids; and the genera are 
divided into two orders,—incombuitible and combuttible falts. 
The third divifion of the fit order, viz. nitrats, hyperoxy- 
muriats, and the falts formed by the metallic acids, (being 
fupporters of combuftion,) fhould have formed a third order. 
The phofphats are put among thofe which are decompofed 
withotit combufiion, when heated with combuftibles ; which 
is erroneous. In the metallic falts, the metal forms the bafis 
by which they are clatled. The falts formed by each metal 
are divided into five fubdivifions; 1. Detonating falts; 2. 
Saits formed by the incombuttible acids; 3. By the cambuf- 
tible acids ; 4. By the metallic acids: and lafily, 5. Triple 
falts, which contain alfo an alkali, or anearth. By thus tak- 
ing two principles of divifion (the properties and the com- 
pofition), he has unneceflarily confuled them. To diftinguith 
the different proportion of oxygen in the metallic oxides con- 
tained in thefe falts, Dr. T. ufes, but certainly very impro- 
py, the prefix ory to the name of the acid, in that which 
1as the greateft proportion of oxygen in the oxide, as muriat 
of iron, oxymuriat of iron. As the fame pretix is uled 
among the acids, it may occafion a confufion ; and, at any 
rate, it feems abfurd to exprefs an alteration in the oxide by 
an alteration in the name of the acid. The prefix ‘is fome- 
times varied; as, acetat, oxacetat, arfeniat, oxarieniat: a 
ftill greater variation is feen in oxalat of iron; that formed 
by the red oxide being called oxygenized oxalat of iron. 
When thefe varieties take place in metallic falts, Bergmann’s 
names are ufed for the general title of the {pecies, as oxalated 
iron, muriated iron: indeed, as the genera are formed from 
the metals, this would have been the proper method in 
all the fpecies. The hiftory of the falts is very full and 
complete, and exhibits a more connected view of them 
than is, we believe, to be found in any other work on the 
{cience. 

Dr. T. retains the name hydrofulphuret, yet owns that 
Chenevix’s term is more proper ; his reafon, he fays, is be- 
caufe hydrofulphuret is now well known, and has been in ule 
fome time. We do not fee how this obfervation agrees with his 
‘general readinefs to adopt new names, even in cates whese we 
think there is lefs reafon for it. In the tables of the proportion 
of fulphur in the feveral fulphurets, yol. iii. pp. 145, 149, wt 
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error we bave already noticed refpeécting fulphuret of iron is 
repeated, : 

In his remarks on the fecondary compounds, Dr. T. is ve 
unfortunate. He fays, none of them are combuiftible; although 
by his own clatlification they contain a whole order of com- 
bufiible earthy and alkaline falts, befides numerous eombuf+ 
tible metallic falts, to fay nothing of the clais of foaps! 

The author then proceeds to treat of the powers which oc- 
cafion the combinations of bodies. With a view of general- 
ifing this power, he includes both, cohefion and cryftallization 
under the title of homogeneous affinity, combination being 
called heterogeneous affinity. By fo doing, he confounds to- 
gether what has always been confidered as perfectly feparate. 
A concife explanation of Hauy’s theory of cryftajlization 
is inferted, equally elegant as that of the German theory of 
combuftion. Berthollet’s improvements in the theory of che- 
mical attraction are ftated with equal clearnets. We obferve, 
however; a too great fondnefs for algebraic expreflions, when 
plain language would have been far more clear. To many che- 
iifts, much of this part of the work will be unintelligible : but, 
for their confolation, we can inform them, that they will not 
be great lofers ; as thefe fubtle fpeculations of Bofcovich and 
the author are not only entirely foreign to the fcience, but 
even highly detrimental, as they tend to draw the attention 
of the chemift from the true path of experience. From Dr. 
‘T’’s expreffions in vol iii. p. 244, we may infer, that aériform 
fluids can only unite in one proportion; yet, in p. 242. he has 
mentioned feveral different combinations of azote and oxygen. 
So alfo, he ftates, p. 244, that bodies which combine only in 
certain determinate proportions between the maximum and 
minimum, or only in the proportions which conftitute the 
maximum and minimum, have an elaftic fluid for one of 
their ingredients. Several of the falts are contrary to this 
affertion: The author himfelf, only a few pages before, has 
mentioned the cafe of the tartrite and fupertartrite of potafh*. 

The chemical examination of nature, which takes up part 
of the third ‘and all the fourth volume, contains much mat- 
ter which can {carcely be confidered as belonging to chemiftry. 
The atmofphere is firft treated of, and its compofition invefti- 
gated. A complete ireatife of meteorology fucceeds, in which 
httle of chemiftry appears: but the treatite on waters containg 
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a good account of Kirwan’s method of analyfing the mineral 
kinds. Minerals themfelves foilow ; the external chara¢ters 
of Werner are firt explained ; but Kirwan’s method of denot- 
ing hardne{s by numbers is adopted in preference. Only the 
numbers as high as ten are explained, vol. i. p. 106; yet, in 
the defcriptions of minerals, they run as high as twenty. Al- 
though the author generally follows Werner, yet, in the or- 
der of earthy ficnes, he entirely leaves hin, and follows 
Bergmann. By thus adopting another {fyftem for the arrange- 
meat of the latter, their genera are fingularly at variance with 
thofe of the other minerals. To this great defect we may add, 
that the ipecies very feldom agree with the character of the 
genus: for example ; in Genus vit. sal. or combinations of 
filica, alumina, and iron, only obfidian anfwers to the defini- 
tion, as mica and hornbiende coxtain alfo magnefia and lime, 
to which, in talc, is added water. Geology is treated a 
confiderable length, in a chapter “ of compound minerals ;” 
yet, many of the rocks are eflentially fimple. In {peaking of 
the analyfis of minerals, vol. iv. p. 159, it is faid that the 
filica which is feparaied ought to be “ entirely folubie” in 
acids; this is probably an error of the prefs for ¢nfoluble. 

The author has much enlarged that part of his work which 
treats of vegetables. ‘This branch of the fcience is far behind 
that of mineralogy ; but the attention which is now paid to it 
by the mofi celebrated chemitis, will no doubt caute it to 
ailume a very different alpect in a few years. A great defide- 
ratum in this, as well as in the chemiftry of the animal king- 
dom, is the want of fome general rules for analyfing them. 
As Dr. T. appears fenfible of this defect in their chemical hif- 
tory, we are furprized he did not attempt to remove it. The 
phenomena of vegetation, which are treated at great length, 
ean fearcely be taid to belong to Chemifiry. In the next 
‘chapter we are told, that beer is made of one third af malt, 
and two thirds of crude barley: in England, this is by no 
means true. 

The chemiftry of animals is treated with equal copioufnel: 
as the chemifiry of vegetables; but the chapier, ‘“ OF the 
Funétions of Animals,” we cannot confider in any other light 
than as an excrefcence. 

An appendix is given ofa few articles which were difcovered 
‘during the printing of the work. Although Dr. T. could not 
fucceed in repeating Chenevix’s procefs for making palladium, 
he gives credit to its artificial formation. The index is by far 
too concife for the multiplicity of fubjects. The author pays 
little attention to the fpeiling of foreign names, although this 
inattention may fometimes lead to error: thus, we have Wel- 
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trum, Humbold, Margraf, tor Weftrumb, Humbaldt, Marg- 
graf; fo alfo, Erneft Stahi, for George Erneft Stahl. 

The prefent edition is greatly improved, and we have no 
doubt but its fuccefs will be equai to that of the former. Of 
fo ufeful a book, other editions will probably be wanted: 
fhould that be the cafe, we recommend to Dr. T. to re- 
firain his propenfity to introduce general reflections without 
fuficient confideration ; to cancei bis algebraic fymbols; and 
to pay more attention to the corre¢inefs of his numbers, which 
can feldom be trufted. Notwithftanding this great fault, we 
can truly fay, that a fiudent will, in no other work, find fo 
large a collection of chemical faéts brought into the fame 
coimpats. 

—— 

We have juft'feen an anfwer, by Dr. Thomfon, to the 
firi¢tures of the Edinburgh Review on his fyftem. As, on 
examination, feveral of thofe ftriétures are nearly fimilar to 
our own, the anfwer, in fome meafure, applies to us. We can 
only fay, that we fee no reaion whatever to recal any of our 
obiervations. In refpeét to the arrangement of his work, Dr. 
T. endeavours to juftify himfelf by the example of Dr. Black : 
but the lectures of the latter, as publithed by Profeflor Robi+ 
fon, commence with the more gencral doctrines of chemiftry ; 
und the author afterwards proceeds to treat of the particular 
doctrines. In the latter, he begins with the alkaline carbo- 
nates (which are fecondary compounds), and does not treat 
of their elements till fome time after. 

The Edinburgh critics having feverely criticifed the author 
for the incorreétnefs of his figures, we certainly expected Dr. 
‘I. would have avoided this faultin hisanfwer. This is, how- 
ever, by no means the cafe. In correcting the errors which 
he allows are to be found in his work (the moft materia! of 
which we have noticed) he commits feveral miftakes. We 
pafs over his defiring us to correct an error in p. 143 of vol. i. 
which occurs in p.142 ; and another in p. 352, without noticing 
that there are at that part two leaves paged alike. He then 
fays, “ In page 230 of the fame volume, line 2 from bottom, 
for 4.8 read 4.6.” The fubject there treated of is, the alloy of 
cobalt with lead, whote {pecific gravity is faid to be 8.12, to 
which the correétion will not apply; yet thefe figures are the 
only ones in the page; and, as the author gives no other in- 
formation refpecting the pailage to be corrected, we k:.ow not 
what to make of it. Upon the whole, thefe remarks confirm 
the very unfavourable opinion we could not help forming re- 
{pecting Dr. 'i.’s want of accuracy: yet, furely, there is no 
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kind of writing in which accuracy is more effentially neceffary 
than in the hiftory of nature, as the context will very rarely 
afford any afliftance. 





CXXXVI. The Britifh Mufeum; or Elegant Repoftory of Natural 
Hiftory. By William Holloway, and John Branch, A.M. 4 vols. 
pp. about 960 ; price i/. 8s. Badcock, London, 1803. 
I N the preface to thefe volumes, more is profeffed than the ex- 
ecution of the work will warrant. It has not by any means 
the claim to be confidered as a_“ Complete work on Natural 
Hiftory.” In the title-page we have the names of two Gentle- 
men, who, it is prefumed, are refponfible as the authors, or edi- 
tors: but in the preface to the firft volume, it is faid, “ If the 
Britifh Mufeum be not patronifed as a national work by the 
Britifh nation, it will neither be the fault of the editor, printer, 
or publifher, nor of the artifis employed in the various depart- 
ments.” And in a fecond preface another character is intro- 
duced, under the title of proprietor, who tells us for what the 
work is indebted to him, and through him to Mr. Peake, 
«« whereby he has been enabled to finith the moft difficult part 
of the undertaking, with an enviable degree of accuracy in . 
the defcription, defigns, and beauty of colouring.” We have 
thought it our duty to notice thefe accounts, not indeed as 
fpecimens of fuperior modefiy, but that the public may be 
aware to how manly gerfons they are indebted for this compi- 
lation : for, in truth, it is a compilation ; and to young perfons 
it will be found a very entertaining one. 

If amufement and anecdote were the principal and promi- 
nent parts of Natural Hiftory, the authors, editor, and pro- 
prietor, might carry their claims to a confiderable extent. 
But we confefs that we have been difappointed ; for, in a 
““ complete work on natural hifiory,” we expected mueh 
more fcientific information than thefe volumes can pretend to, 
and which might have been conveyed without running into 
dry and abftrute difcufiions. Our objections, however, to the 
“ Britifh Mufeum,” are not fo much on account of what it 
. does, or does not contain, as on account of the boafied pro- 
teflions made in the outfet of the work. Thefe may miflead the 
young, who will think that they underftand “ Natural Hiftory” 
as a {cience, when they have read the volumes now before us; 
whereas they are devoid of that fyliematic arrangement and 
order which are effential to the proper fiudy of this intereft- 
ing fubject. 

aving offered thefe hints as cautions to the unwary, we 
fhall lay before our readers the plan adopted in this work, 
which is by no means deftitute of merit, and which in the 
execution will be fouud to combine much inftruétion 1% 
2 amufe- 
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amufement, adapted to thofe perfons who will be glad to 
know the manner of life, and the habits of different animals, 
without the trouble of fcientific ftudies. As an inftance, we 
take the firft article in the book:-the Lion. 

This animal, we are told, is the emblem of regality in gene- 
ral, and of the Britith power in particular: he is of the feline 
kind; a native of the torrid zone; and he degenerates in fize 
and courage, in proportion to his removal from the hotter 
climates. As illuftrative of the terror which the lion is ca- 
pable of infpiring, a paffage is quoted from the poet Collins. 
His make and ftruéture are next defcribed; and we are told, 

“ That when roufed, the lion ere¢ts his dreadful mane, all the 
vaft mufcles of his face fwell to an aftonifhing fize, and his tail, 
which is long, and tipped with a heavy tuft of hair, moves with 
fuch force and rapidity, that a fingle ftroke of it would throw the ’ 
mof athletic mar to the ground. His ears are fhort and round, 
but his olfactory nerves are faid to be lefs perfect than thofe of moft 
other animals ; a circumftance often very favourable to travellers, 
and of which we have a ftriking inftance in modern narrative, 

“« Mr. Park, in his Travels into the Interior of. Africa, relates, 
that on pafling through a defert, he one day obferved a huge lion 
ftretched on the fand, repofing his bearded chin on his broad ex- 
tended paws, and with his eyes hardly clofed, dozing in the burn- 
ing fun; at which perilous crifis, he had, however, the prefence of 
mind to turn afide, and, fteal foftly behind the buthes in his rear, 
by which means he providentially effected his retreat; which in all 
human probability could hardly have been the cafe, had this tre- 
mendous monfter been poffefied of that acute fenfe of fmelling, not 
only peculiar to the dog, but many other quadrupeds.” 

We have now a defcription of the manner in which the Lion 
takes his prey ; of the diiferent tones of his voice; and of the 
methods made ufe of to capture him. Some popular and very 
ancient opinions refpecting this animal are noticed, and con- 
tradi¢ted ; and the ttory of Androcles, from the Guardian, is 
given in an abridged ftate. 

Under the article “ Newfoundland dog,” the authority of 
Pope is referred to, and one of his excellent paflages of 
poetry quoted, to fhew in what eftimation the dog has in al- 
moft all places been held. The fagacity and attachment of 
the fpaniel are chara¢terized by a beautiful poem of the late 
Mr. Cowper. To the fame excellent our authors are 
indebted for the manners and habits of domefticated hares. 
Mr. Cowper's epitaph for his hares is inferted at length. The 
aid of our untaught poet, Bloomfield, and others, is called 
in to defcribe the peculiarities of the fheep. 

In the account of the vampyre, which is faid to be able to 
fuck the blood from a perfon while fleeping, without occafion- 
ing fo much pain as toawaken him, we have the following fact: 
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“ Captain Steadman, during his expedition to Surinam, awaking 
early one morning, was exceedingly alarmed on finding his ham- 
mock ficeped almoft through, and himfelf weltering in “congealed 
blood, but inienfible of any degree of pain. Having ftarted up, 
and rung for the turgeon, he appeared like a fpectre, with a pale 
and hageed countenance, aud his linen drenched in gore. The 
mytftery was icon cleared up, by the difcovery that the patient had 
been bitten by the vz amp; yre. 

“ This animal (adds our voyager) is frequently known to fuck the 
blood from men and cattle, while they are afleep, even till they 
die. Knowing that the perfon they are about to attack is ina 
profound flumber, they generelly alight near the feet, where, while 
the creature continues fanning with his wings, which keeps one 
cool, he bites a picce out of the tip of the great toe, fo very fmall 
indeed, that the head of a pin could fcarcely be introduced into 
the wound ; yet through this orifice he continues to fuck the 
blood, uatil he is obliged to difgerge. He then begins again, and 
thus continues fucking and difgorging till he is fearcely able to fly, 
and the futlerer has often been known to flee p from time into eter- 
nity. Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but always where the 
blood flows fpontaneoully.” 

The love of ane¢dote which pervades thefe volumes, has 
perhaps led our authors to give credit to fome fiories, which 
do not fiand on authenticated teftin uony: fuch is that which 
deicribes Bapiifia Porta“ roafiing 2 gooile alive, and eating it 
limb by limb, while the heart iiill continued to palpitate.” 
We could refer to feveral otuer circumttances, which are 
gravely recorded as facts, but which we are certain cannot be 
relied on as naked truths: and in a work which wil princi 
pally be read by young perfons, more caution in this reipect 
fhould have been ad: pied. 

We might introduce interefiing pafiages from almoft any 
part of the four volumes, but they are probably familiar to 
our readers who are couverfant in fubjecis of this kind, havy- 
ing been noticed by other writers; we fthall thereiore tran- 
{cribe only the | laft, for which our authors are indebted to 
Smeilie, the author of the Philofophy of Natural Hiftory. 

** When I was a boy,” fays he, “ I carried off a neft of young 
fparrows, about a mile from my place of refidence. After the nett 
was completely removed, and while I was marching home with 
them in triumph, | perceived, with fome degree of afionifhment, 
both parents following me at a diftance. A thought then ftruck 
me that they might follow me home, and feed the 3 young accord- 
ing to their ufual manner, When juft entering the door, I held 
up the nett, and made the young utter the cry which is expreflive of 
the defire of food. I immediately put the neft and the young in 
the coruer of a wire cage, and placed it on the outiide of a win- 
dow. I chofe a fituation in the room where I could perceive all 


that might happen without being myfelffeen. The young animals 
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focn cried for food. Ina fhort time both parents, having their 
bills filled with fmall caterpillars, came to the cage, and after 
chattering a little, as we would do with a friend through the lat- 
tice of a prifon, gave afmall worm to each. This parental inter- 
courfe continued regularly for fome time, till the young were com- 
pletely fledged, and had acquired a contiderable degree of ftrength, 
I then took one of the ftrongeft of them, and placed him on the out- 
fide of the cage, in order to obferve the'conduct of the parents after 
one of their offspring was emantipat@d. In a few minutes both 
parents arrived, loaded as ufual with food. They no fooner pers 
ceived that one of their children had efcaped from prifon, than 
they fluttered about and made a thoufand noify demonftrations of 
joy with their wings and their voices. Thefe tumultuous expref- 
fiuns of unexpected happinefs at laft gave place to a more calm and 
foothing converfation. By their voices and their movements, it 
was evident that they earnetily intreated him to follow them, and 
to fly from his prefent dangerous tiate. He feemed to be impa- 
tient to obey their mandates, but by his geftures, and the feeble 
founds he uttered, he plainly exprefied that he was afraid to try 
an exertion he had never befure attempted. ‘They, however, in- 
ceffantly repeated their folicitations ; by flying alternately from 
their cage to a neighbouring chimney-top, they endeavoured” to 
fnew him how eafily the journey was to be accomplifhed. He at 
lait committed himfelfto the air, and alighted in fafety. Upon his 
arrival, another fcene of, clamprous and active joy was exhibited. 
Next day I repeated the fame experiment, by expofing another of 
the young on the top of the cage. I obferved the fame conduct 
with the remainder of the brood, which confifted of four. I need 
hardly add, that not one, either of the parents or children, ever 
afterwards revilited the execrated cage.” 

Thefe volumes, two of which are devoted to quadrupeds, 
the third to fifhes and infects, and the fourth to birds, are 
ornamented with a large number of coloured plates, of which 
fome are very well done, but others certamly do not, by any 
means, give a forcible idea of the animals they «re intended to 
reprefent. In many parts, alfo, the ftyle is very defective. 
—_ 


CXXXVII. An Accurate Account of the Fall of the Republic of Ve- 
nice, and of the Circumftances attending that Event: in which, the 
French Suftem of undermining and revolutionizing States is ex- 
posed, and the true Character of Buonaparté faithfully pourtrayed. 
Tranflated from the original Italian. 8vo. pp. 287; price 5s. 





SOME of the early chapters of this volume contain an 
’ abridged hiftory of the republic of Venice, from its rife, 
in the fourth century, to the commencement of the French re- 
volution. As the whole of this part is comprefled into a few 
pages, the account is of courfe icanty; and to thofe who look 
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for the caufes of events, it will be found unfatisfactory. It 
was not, however, the object of the author to be the hiftorian 
of the republic, but the narrator of thofe events which ied to 
its fubjugation to a foreign power, and to a complete annihi- 
lation of its confequence as a feparate and independent fiate, 
Peihaps the time is not yet come, in which a full and impar- 
tial hiftory can be expected of the various revolutions which 
have reiulted in other ftates asa confequence of the deftruGtion 
of the French monarchy, The author of the work before us 
bas probably done as much as circumftances would permit: 
and the character which he has drawr of the prefent Empe- 
ror of the French will, we trutt, be fufficient to’ guard every 
other independent power from fupplicating his aflrfence, or 
from crouching to his dominion. !f there be among ourfelves 
any fons fo degenerate as to entertain a fingle doubt refpeé- 
ing the dire confequences of a fuccefsfil invation of thefe 
iflands, to fuch we recommend the “ Account of the Fall of 
the Republic of Venice.”-The condu& of Buonaparté towards 
the Venetians, when he ordered them to dijarm, may ferve 
as a {pecimen of his other outr:ges committed againft a peo- 
ple, who either were, or thought they were, unable to deiend 
themfelves. 


“ In the fafti of this republic, the 15th of April, which happened 
to be Eafter Sunday, will ever form a memorable epecha. On 
~that day a full council was obliged to be unexpectedly called; for 
an aid-de-camp of General Buonaparté, Junot, wifhed to prefent 
himfelfto it. A fingle individual commanded the coloffus of four- 
teen centuries. Delay was, however, requefied for calling this 
extraordinary meeting, It was ftated, that, on this feftival the 
moft augut myfteries of the eftablithed religion being celebrated, 
and the pious cuttoms of their anceftors requiring that all the ma- 
giftrates of the republic ihould be prefent, their fudden abfence, 
aud fo great a defertion of the nativnal rites and ceremonies, would 
caufe a difturbance in the capital, and fcandalize and enrage the 
people. Prayers, arguments, every motive was employed, but in 
vain. On thefe remonfirances the hoftile and defigning Fremch- 
man became infuriated, and, breaking out with implacable rage, 
declared, that he had orders iuftantly to read to the doge, in full 
council, a letter from his commander in chief, or immediately, in 
cafe of refufal, to declare war againft the republic. It therefore 
became neceflary to yield to his inflexible brutality; and the 
letter was agreed. to be heard previous to the facred functions, It 
is impoffible to offend men more than by flighting their ancient 
cufioms. To endeavour to opprefs them may be fometimes a proof 
of efteeming them, but to outrage their national ufages is always 

a mark of extreme contempt. 
“ The fathers, being now affembled in council, waited with pal- 
pitating hearts for this meflenger of ddverie fortune. A low mur- 
mur, 
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mur, a ftifled whifper, fhowed the general agitation of the fenators, 
‘he doge remained tranquil, and moved his hand to command 
filence. Junot entered, full of arrogance, and with an air of con- 
tempt flung himfelf into a feat. After a few minutes he ftarted up, 
threw bis hat on the ground, and read in a loud voice a Jetter 
from Buonaparté, gddreffed to the doge, as the peculiar repre- 
fentative of the republic. Its arrogant ftyle correfponded with the 
infolence of itsdemands. The Venetians were there accufed, with 
the moft infulting abufe, of having caufed the people to take up 
arms againft the French, and war was vehemently denounced, if 
they did not immediately d:ifarm and difband their truops. Be- 
wailing the tarnifhed honour of the republic, the viciffitudes of life, 
and the fate of humanity, the doge replied in few words, amid the 
filent ienators, depreffed by all thefe calumnies, thefe infults, and 
thefe approaching misfortunes, This unparalleled effrontery on 
the one part, this abject humiliation on the other, is, perhaps, 
the mo't revolting fpectacle which the fall of Venice prefents. 
And thefé uajuft accufations, thefe hottile menaces, were fuffered 
without any expreffion of difdain! My blood boils within me, 
when I reflect on fo much degeneracy and weaknefs, In this favage 
manuer did Buonaparté treat independent fovereigns, neutral and 
iriendly powers. Such was the reverence he paid to the majefty 
of government, and the inviolability of nations !” 





Art. CXXXVIIL. Travellers in Switzerland. By E. F. Lantier. 
Comprizing Defcriptions of the romantic Scenery of Switzerland; 
with Anecdotes of the principal Literary Charaéters refident in 
that Country and France. trom the French, by Frederic Schobere. 
6 vols. pp. about 1500. Price 11. 4s. boards. Badcock. 


rT HESE Travellers are two fugitive lovers, compeiled by pa- 
rental tyranny to take refuge in the romantic regions of 
Switzerland. To beguiie the weary hours of exile, Blanche 
and Adolphe explore the awful folitudes and piéturefque habi- 
tatiois of this interefting country, fo often the fanctuary of 
genius, fo iong the af\lum of liberty. With the lively ten- 
Libilities of youth, a cultivated imagination, and a correét 
taite, Blanche and Adolphe are travelling guides the moft 
agreeable and feductive. With them we have wandered amid 
the enchanted rocks of Meillerie, and the rude mountainous 
difiriéts of the Valais. We have penetrated to the hyperborean 
wilds of Mont Blanc, mufed over the attic fhades of Ferney, 
and repofed in the delicious retirement of Laufanne. In thefe 
letters, it has obviouily been the object of M. Lantier to pre- 
fent not merely topographical but picturefque delineations of 
Alpine {cenery :—not a traveller’s vade-mecum, of which the 
firlt recommendation is accuracy ; nor a travelling chart fuffi- 
ciently 
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ciently compendious to fuperfede the claims of other tourifts: 
on the coutrary, he has made a judicious felestion of Helvetic 
Jand{capes, which will mott gratify thofe who are fami- 
liar with the country trom whence they are taken. Aware of 
the penury of mere local de cription, and of the feeble interef 
produced by icenery unafiock ied with bas ntiment, M. Lantier 
has introduced individuals who infiufe into lis pictures a living 
foul, and who almoft periuade u ity we partic ipate in ther 
emotions for the fublime and bea a tilui objects of Nature. 

As a {pecimen of the general ftvle and execution of the work, 
we fubjoin the following extraés from a letter of Adolphe, 
defcriptive of his tour through the Valais: 

which is honoured with the appe elation of a town, is 
only a mals of black {moxy huts, refemt ling the abode of the Cy- 
clops rather than a town; It is fituated to the left of the Rhoneé is 
you proceed towards the fource of that river. The adjacent country 
abounds in excellent pafturage; there are likewife fome vineyards; 
and it has a bridge upon which we crofied the river. We fiop; ed 
in the middle of it, to furvey sat courfe amidft hills and mountams, 
which tiicceed each ether till they are lott in the diftance. There can- 
not be a view more yvaried,—more beautiful,—more picturefque: it 
is not only the hand of Man that renders this country fo charming, — 
fo romantic; Nature there difplays all her luxury »—all her magnifi- 
cence, and incetfiant y exhi its the moft firiking contr: ifis : to the Eat 
appear the flowers of tpring, to the Sou h the fruits of autumn, to 
the North the icy domain of winter ;—in a word, on the fame fpet, 
and at the fame inftant, all the feafons, and every climate. Add 
to this, the optical illufion ariling from the chiaro ofcuro of fun- 
fhine and fhacde, and all the accicental difpofitions of light im the 
morning and evening aving this fuperb icenery, we entered the 
valley of Anniviers, where, intiead of precipices and rocks, we found 
a charming bafon; neat hamlets ditperied and ranged one above 
the other on the d ity of the hills. Hiere you fee wild and cul- 
tivated nature combined: by the tide of a cavern you find a houle, 
and vines ditplay u erdure on i foil where you expected nothing 
but briars. ‘The numerous habitations in this valley are of wood: 
fome individuals have tour, and fomctimes five, upon their lands. 
Like the antient Roman fenators, they have their fpring, fummer, 
and winter palace. ‘Their houfes are clean and commodious : each 
has a fione furnace, which is an excellent contrivance, preferving 
the heat without any prejudicial quality, and fupporting the moi 
intenfe decree of it. The valley of Anniviers was formerly the re- 
treat of the Huns and Alans. Thefe people are very different, at 
the prefent day, from their ancefiors : they are kind, religious, be- 
nev olent, and fo hofpitable, that when a relation or friend pay 
them a vifit, they invite all their neighbours to participate in their 
joy and pleafure : however, they have " preferved fome traces of 
their primitive manners, as the fondnels of changing their habi- 


tations, like Nomadic nations; and this inclination is full fo power: 
ful, 
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ful, that, at a certain feafon of the year, you find the hamlets 
deierted ; the pattor, a Nomade, like his pamfhioners, follows them 
to their new ttations. [here are no indigent perions among 
them. If a man’s morals are good, and he is indultrious, he is 
always ture of a fubfiftence for himfelf and his fainily ;—his neigh- 
hours fupply all his necelliiies: but if his conduct is irregular aud 
dilhpated, he is obliged to leave the valley; feariul of the conta- 
gion, his countrymen expel hin, ‘The women, who are extremely 
jJaborious, aflitt the men in rultic occupations : they are fhort in 
fiature; their complexions are tunburut, but yet they are pretty. 
Doubtlefs their growth is impeded by the heavy burthens which 
thev carry from their earheit youth. The men heave preferved the 
warlike ipirit of their anceftors: all the youths enlift into the 
French, Piedivontete, or Spanith fervice. ‘Thiscountry hasa great 
trade in exceiicut butter, cheeie, and talt meat. ‘The ordinary tood 
of the inhabitants, as well as of all the Valaifans, confitts of falt 
meat, vegetabies, milk, and toatied cheele: they have but httle 
wine, and ule it very fparingly ; they fetch it from Sierre, where 
each inhabitant poiieiies a tinali vineyard. As we pafied through 
this valley, our guide pointed out the cottage of a faiuily, concern- 
ing Whom he gave us an interettimg accouut of a misfortune they 
hadetcaped. It is about ten years fince the man, named Walter, 
was returning from Sicrre, about the beginuing of October. There 
had been a deep full of fnow : Walter had ext: eme difficulty in find- 
ing hisway; af length, extiautted, he arrived at a rock from which 
his habitation was vilible.—O heavens ! his cottage had difappeared 
—othing was to be feen but an “immenie mats of fnow, which had 
overwheimed 1t. Petrified with horror, he teated himielf upon the 
rock, and contemplated this terrific fpectacle. He toon aroie, in- 
{pired, witucut doubt, by Heaven; ran to his neighbour, requett- 
iu him to aft nim in his detign. Several of the inhabitants joined 
the party, aud iet off, provided with fpades and pick-axes. They 
fell to work with indeiatigable ardour to clear away this horrible 
mountain uf inow and ice:—Waiter exhorted and encouraged them; 
—heilpived then: with redoubled ttrength to continue their labour. 
Night came Ou: his inends left him, and he remained at work by 
hunielf, They returned the next morning, and worked with the fame 
ardour and atliduity; but, alas! at the conclulion of the fecond 
day, nothing was to be teen, Walter, agin lett by himielf, conti- 
nuca his exe:uons. ‘Lhe third day, the labour recommenced. To 
his incspreflibie joy, Walter firtt perceived the chimney ot his cot- 
tage; and, by the light of a lamp, he obferved his wiie, his child, 
and # goat giving luck to the latter: he thouted with trantport, and 
went down mio ihe Cottage. What pencil can paint this family at 
the moment of their meeting—their embraces, their tears, their 
tranlports |—kvery thing was fafe—wife, children, and cattle: a 
rock which theltered the hut had obliged the avalanche to take 
auother direction, We converfed with this refpe¢table couple : ten 
years, which had elapied fince the event, bad not diminifhed their 
mutual tenderneis, ‘hey have fix children, who promife to inherit 

the 
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the virtues oftheir parents. Blanche embraced the mother and the 
fix children. She took from her head a filk handkerchief to put it 
on that of a girl nine years old, who looked at it very much: and 
the diadem which decorated the brows of the Babylonian Semira- 
mis, or that of the modern Semiramis of the North, never gave 
them half the joy and delight. After vifiting Auniviers, we traverfed 
other diltricts of the Valais. Continuing our route along the right 
bank of the Rhone, we proceeded alonga road the moft varied, and 
abounding in magnificent proipects. ‘lhis fuperb gallery of pictures 
was terminated by agreeable habitations, whote poffeffors received 
us with that cerdiality and friendthip which reminded us of the hof- 
pitality of ancient times. We travelled jn the happy land of tran- 
quillity and benevolence: the houfes are always open to all travel- 
ters without exception :—every man is to them a countryman—a 
friend: their tables are always covered, and their beds prepared, 
They neither inquire your country nor your name. It is thus they 
received Rotifieau, who bas given fucn a charming defcription of the 
manuers of thefe good people, and their hofpitality.” 

The correfpondence of the Travellers is enlivened by the 
fpirited epitiles of Madame de ’Omer, a fuppofed contempo- 
rary of fome diftinguifhed perfonages of the lafi age; and whole 
graceful wit and pleafantry oceafionally reminded us of Ma- 
dame de Sevigné. With regard to the literary anecdotes 
announced in the title-page, they are fkilfully introduced ; 
and the characteriftic features of the eciebrated men to whom 
they refer are faithfully retained. But the credit of biography 
repoies on unperverted, unembellifhed facts ; ftubborn mate- 
rials, with which neither fancy nor invention can affimilate, 
The combination of real and fictitious incidents, however 
pleafing in legitimate fiction, by communicating to vip 
phical work the apocryphal complexion, provokes the reftlefs 
fpirit of fcepticiim, and even diminithes the confidence due 
to anecdotical matter of acknowledged authenticity. With 
curiofity is always mingled a certain portion of caution and 
fulpicion, when its determinate objeG is truth. We are too 
much interefied in the demettic annais of celebrated writers to 
be fatistied with any details of their habits, manners, and fen- 
timents, that are not of unquefiionable authority. Biography 
lofes ail its value, in lofing its characteriftic chaftity and fim- 
plicity. The epifodical part of this work is not the leaft at- 
tractive: the fiory of Pierre iseminently fuperior to the other 
volumes. The loves of Adolphe and Blanehe are too pro- 
tracted : and in the memoirs of Philippine there is that pru- 
rieacy of imagination with which almoft every Freneh novel 
is infected. Whatever faults we have difcovered in thefe 
volumes, we have difcovered to be purely French; fuch as are 
naturally derived from the popular opinions, | modes, and 
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ufages of the French nation. As a general rule, we would 
hazard the remark, that French writers ofevery clafs are more 
or lefs diftinguifhed by the fuperficial, the hypothetical, and 
the artificial ftyle, which might almoft be confidered as their 
diftinctive, generical character : by the firft they are perpetually 
betrayed into errors, and not unfrequently mto blunders: by 
the fecond they are generally rendered inconfiftent : by the 
third, ridiculous and abfurd.—M. Lantier’s Travellers in Swit- 
zerland is a’ work in which the fuperficial, the hypothetical, 
and the artificial, are all apparent. As a proof of his accu- 
racy we will only mention the information reipecting 
Franklin, whom he affirms to have made candles till he was 
fourteen; and then, abandoning his paternal roof, to have 
gone in quett of knowledge to Philadelphia. Franklin’s ad- 
ventures were much lefS romantic: we are informed, on his 
own authority, that he was articled te his brother, a printer 
in Botton, at thirteen; and was an able proficient in com- 
polition long before his elopement for Philadelphia. Wéith 
equal diferimination, the author introduces an Englith noble- 
man, doubtlefs fuch as Englifh noblemen exift to popular 
opinion in Francea philotophical epicure,—a tree-thinker, at 
once fivical and humane, whofé wife, with whom lie lives in 
perfect harmony, is a femme ga/ante with a thoufand virtues. 
As a companion to my lord, we have Edward, Bodley, who 
has atlained the very acme of eccentricity; and who, in a 
paoxyfin of defpair for the death of an Englifh lady, leaves 
Europe, traverfes the wilds of Canada, and finally marries the 
daughter of a Pennfylyanian. 

Inthe number of French paradoxes, we may include their 
enthuflafia for fimplicity; which is the more abfurd in a 
nation whofe cuftoms, modes, and ufages are decidedly arti- 
ficial—To ‘M. de Lantier, like many other /iterary coinpa- 
triots, fimplicity is the unknown divinity. This new worlhip 
was firft introduced in France by Jean Jaques Routleau ; whofe 
opinions, without his feduétive eloquence, have been eagerly 
unbdibed by a numerous fect of imitators. With truly French 
confyzency, Adolphe prefents to Blanche a nuptial charter, in 
which, after abrogating all the illiberal ftatutes in fupport of 
conjugal fubordination- and fupremacy, he ftipulates, that, 
from the age of feven, the offspring of their union fhall be 
abfolutely furrendered to his care ;—thus depriving of her 
moft precious, moft honourable privilege, the woman with 
whom he had formed a covenant founded on equal rights, 
laws, and liberties!!! With the fame French propniety, 
Blanche refufes her hand to Adolphe, though compelled to 
embrace his protection, till her father, a man as hateful as 

defpicable, 
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defpicable, fhall bave beftowed his benediction. Yet, this imma: 
culate Blanche becomes the tender friend of Lady Ellis, the 
Semme galanie, who is faid to have quitted her lover to nurf 
her huiband : and, vice verfa, after being on the brink of the 
grave hertfelf, to have left her hufband. for her lover. Buy 
thefe incongruities are e@fily explained -—flial fubmiflion 
being in France enforced by inftitutions civil and political, 
fupported } by the whole fyfleth of domeitic manners, and the 
conftant tenour of popular fentiment: c¢ ijugal fidelity is held 
leis facred ;—crimes are tolerated in the matron ;—+to the 
unprotected girl not even indiferetion is forgiven. We know 
not that an author is amenable for the crrors of his nation; 
and we mean not to detract from M. Laatier’s merit when we 
fay, that he writes like a Frenchman : like a Frenchman he 
ftudies, not unfuccefs fully, (if we may be allowed the idiom) 
the fps gees ; and it would be difficult to open a pageit 
his Travellers whic bs might not afford pleafure and amaiement, 
The tranflation poifedl 23 uncommon merit:—the {pirit of the 
original is transfuled in a fiyle unpolluted by gallicifins, 








Art. CXXXIX. The Correfpondence of Samuel Richardfon; /- 
letied from the original MSS. bequeathed by him to his a Uy 
To which are prefixed, a Bi graphical Account of that + 
and Objervations on his Writings, by Anna Letitia Barbas 
Gvols. 12mo. Phillips, London. 1804. 


ii is juftly and elegantly - srved by the fair editor of the? 
volumes, ae it “ nothing tends fo ftrongly to place us i 
the midfi of the genera thos} h itare paft, asa perufa ul of theit 
correfpondence. . To have their very letters, their very haut 
writing before our eyes, gives a more intimate fec ling ‘of thei 
exiftence than any other memorial of them. To tee the heart 
that is now chilied with age, or cold in the duft, ge agg 
its firft youthful feelings; to fee the hopes ‘and fears, | 
friendfhips and animofities, the pains and cares of life, as 
pailes on, infpires the soul with a tender melancholy. We lee 
jome, now ela lifhed in fame, who at firft adv anced timid ant 
doubting of their own powers ; others funk into oblivion, whe 
had the highes t confidence in t! rem. We tee fecret kindneile 
brought to light ; and where there has been affectation oi “ay 
kind, we fee it did not avail, but that the man is known, and the 
real motives of his actions di ftinguifhed through all the glolies 
he puts on.” Experience of the truth of thefe remarks git 
additional activity to that curioiity whereby the public at lar? 


are naturally prompted to inquire into the domeiiic ~~ 
all 
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and familiar connections of thofe writers, whofe lucubrations 
have afforded them infiruction and pleafure. Amongtt thete, 
Richardion is entitled to a diftinguifhed rank. When he firft 
appe vared in the character of an author , the novelty of the plan 
of his works excited an intereft of whieh we can at prefent 
hardly form an adec yuate*idea. And, thougi the grace of 
novelty has long fince faded, and the attention of the publie 
has, in more mocern times, been diverted from his volumi- 
nous narratives to - e fictions of a hott of competitors, his re- 
putation full ftands hig! in the fcale of merit. We fil love 
to weep over the woes of Clariiia, and to liften to the generous 
fentiments that burit from the throbbing heart of Clementina. 
Jhe publication of his private correfpondence, therefore, can- 
not fail to excite general intereft. 

Such uniuftitiabie liberties have, on various oecafions, beea 
ti taker n with the confidential communications and with the lite- 

ary remains of departed genius, that it is incumbent upon the 
publi ry of the correfpor idence of an author long fince re- 

move rps this theatre of exiftence, to prove the authenti- 
ity of that correfpondence ; and alfo to convince the public 
that the taik of its arrangement and fele¢tion has been entrufted 
to an edits or of taft >and ditcretion. On both thete points the 
advertiiement pr ‘efixed to thele volumes affords the moft fatii- 
factory Information. We learn from it, that it was the f 
’ employment of Mr. Ri che wdion’s declining years, to 
fvlect and arrange the letters of his various correipondents ; 
wh mem tc 5 Doge ; “an a numb er of his own,  raniecied with a 
future time to be 
renee ed to t th ie “pu ‘blie infp ‘étion. "A fter his death, theic 
letters pie hs In the Hands of Mrs. Anne Richardion, his 
Fe " furviving daughter, till her death, which took place in 
Ji uuary la ft. After that event they became the property of 
his grand-children, of Whom Mr. Phillips purchaied them at 
a liberal price.” 

If, in this inftance, Mr. Phillips has evinced his difcern- 
ment in the choice of an object of purchate, he has not, in our 
opinion, exhibited lefs judgment in fubmitiing thefe valuable 
documents to the critical ean rege of Mrs. Barbauld. The 
good fenfe and the delicacy of feeling by which the writings 
of that lady are difting: aith -d, afforded an ample pledge that 
the would difch 1arge the office of editor with tatte and tidelity; 
—and upon an in{pedtion of the contents of mt voluines, 
we confidently declare our conviction, that this pledge the 
has not forfeited. 

To the Correfpondence of Richardfon fhe has prefixed an 
account of his life and writings. This piece of biography 

tends 
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tends to confirm the often repeated obfervation, that the hif. 
tory of authors is generally barren of incident. The events of 
the life of Richardfon are fo few, that we thall be able to lay 
them before our readers in a very brief, but, we truft, not 
altogether an uninterefting narrative. 

Mr. Samuel Richardion was born in the vear 1689, in the 
county of Derby, but in what particular place is at prefent 
unknown ; as, from fome unaccountable caprice, he thought 
fit to conceal the name of the town which had the honour to 
give him birth. His father was a joiner; and having been 
obiiged to leave London in confequence of the ill fuccets of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, in which he is fuppofed to have been 
involved, he found himfelf in procefs of time fo reduced in his 
circumfiances, as to be compelied to relinquifh his intention 
of bringing up his fon Samuel to the Church, and to put him 
to trade. Accordingly, young Richardfon was, in the year 
1706, bound apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, of Stationers’ 
Hall, a printer of confiderable eminence. In the choice ofa 
trade, which was fubmitted to his own difcretion, he was in- 
fluenced by a thirft for reading, which he imagined the various 
publications which paffed through his mafier’s office would 
afford him ample opportunities of gratifying. In this expec- 
tation, however, he was difappointed: he was kept fo clofels to 
work, that the only portions of time which he could devote to 
the improvement of his mind, were thote that he fi+le. from 
the hours of reftand relaxation. “ After the expiration of his 
apprenticefhip,” fays Mrs. B., “ he continued five or fix years 
working as a compofitor and corrector of the prefs to a print- 
ing office, and part of the time as an overfeer; and at length, 
thus working his way upwards into day-light, he took up.his 
freedom, and fet up for himfelf; at firft, m a court in Ficet- 
fireet ; from whence, as his bufinefs grew more extenfive, he 
removed into Saliibury-court.” 

Being thus eftablifhed, Mr. Richardfon applied himfelf to 
bufinefs with fuch affiduity that he foon attained to a coniider- 
able degree of affluence in his circumftances ;—an affluence 
which enabled him freely to exercife that liberality of difpolt 
tion which was one of the diftinguifhing features of his cha 
raéter. , 

Mr. Richardfon was not, however, fo much engrofled by 
bufinefs as to confine himfelf to the mechanical operations 
a printer: he exercifed his talents in compofing prefaces and 
dedications to various works publifhed by other authors. 
In the early period of his life, he had cultivated the art of let 
ter-writing, by managing the correfpondence of three young 
women whofe ignorance or diffidence precluded them from 

revealing 
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revealing to their lovers the emotions of their hearts in their 
own language. From that period he was fond of: epiftolary 
compofition ; and, his predilection for this fpecies of writing 
having been noticed by the bookfellers, they requefted him to 
draw up a volume of familiar letters upon a variety of-fup- 
pofed occafions. This requeft gave rife to his Hiftory of Pa- 
mela, which was publifhed in the year 1740. 


“ This firft work of Mr. Richardfon,” fays Mrs. Barbauld, “ was 
received with a burit of applaufe from all ranks of people. The 
novelty of the plan, the ftrokes of nature and pathos with which 
the work abounds, the fimplicity of the language, the fentimenis 
of piety and virtue that are brought forward, took at once the tafte 
of the public. Numberlefs were the compliments Mr. Richardfon 
received upon it, as foon as he was known to be the author; for, 
in the publication he only affumed the character of editor, and 
that not by name. He had earneftly wifhed, he faid, to be con- 
cealed : probably he did, till its reception was known. All that 
read, were his readers. Even at Ranelagh, thofe who remember 
the publication fay, that it was ufual for ladies to hold up the 
volumes of Pamela to one another, to fhow they had got the 
book that every one was talking of. The tendency of this novel 
was held to be fo excellent, that it was recommended by Dr. Slo- 
cock even from the pulpit. The friends of the author were lavith, 
not to fay extravagant, in their compliments; and he received 
fpontaneous eulogiums from many of the firft authors of the age. 
Mr. Leake thus writes of Mr. Allen and Mr. Pope: Mr. Pope fays, 
‘ It willdo more good than many volumes of fermons: I have heard 
them both very high in its praifes, and they will not bear any faults 
to be mentioned in the ftory. I believe they have read it twice 
a-piece at leaft. I believe Mr. Pope will call on you.’ Mr. Chet- 
wynd fays, that ‘ if all other books were to be burnt, this book, 
next to the Bible, ought to be preferved.’ Mr. Lobb talks of 
bringing up his fon to be virtuous, by giving him Pamela as foon 
as he could read; a choice of books for a youth which we, at pre- 
fent, thould be very much furprized at: and Mr. Lucas, the 
efteemed author of the ‘Search after Happinefs,’ thus writes: ‘ I 
am informed that the author of Pamela (the beft book ever pub- 
lifhed, and calculated tu do moft good) is one Mr. Richardfon, 
printer. I think it a piece of common juttice, to thow my regard 
to this common benefactor of mankind, by making him a tender of 
my beft fervices. Accordingly, being about to publith a volume of 
fermons, I take the liberty of making him the offer of them.’ It 
was immediately tranflated into French and Dutch.” 


For an interefting account of the anecdote upon which the © 
Hiftory of Pamela was founded, we mutt refer our readers 
to one of Mr. Richardifon’s Letters, quoted by Mrs. Barbauld, 
p. lxix. et feq. 
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The fuccefs of this work induced its author to publith a 
fecond part, which, as Mrs. Barbauld jufily obferves, is, like 
moft fecond parts, greatly inferior to the firtt. 

But whatever diminution the fame of Mr. Richardfon might 
experience by the publication of the fecond part of Pamela, 
“ he rofe with new luftre in Clarifla,” the firft two volumes of 
which were publifhed eight years after the preceding ; and after 
an interval of between four and five years, he again appeared 
before the public as the author of Sir Charles Grandijon, 

The reputation which Mr. Richardfon acquired by the pub- 
lication of thefe celebrated works induced many of the wits, 
and even of the men of rank and fafhion of his time, to court 
his acquaintance : and it muft be mentioned, to. his honour, 
that his friends were numerous and highly refpectable. His 
temper was fingularly kind and generous; and to the dittrefled 
in circumfiances, he was liberal of his abundance. In all his 
various connections he feems to have been the child of fympa- 
thy, and to haye “ rejoiced with thofe that rejoiced, and to 
have wept with them that wept.” 


“ The author of Clariffa was always fond of female fociety. He 
lived in a kind of flower-garden of ladies: they were his infpirers, 
his critics, his applauders; connections of bufinefs apart, they 
were his chiefcorrefpondents. He had generally a number of young 
ladies at his houfe, whom he ufed to engage in converfation on 
fome fubject of fentiment; and provoked, by artful oppofition, to 
difplay the treafures of intellect they poffeffed. Mifs Mulfo, after- 
wards Mrs. Chapone; Mifs Highmore, now Mrs. Duncombe; Mifs 
Talbot, niece to Secker, and author of fome much efteemed devo- 
tional pieces; Mifs Prefcott, afterwards Mrs. Mulfo; Mifs Field- 
ings, and Mifs Colliers; refided occafionally with him. He was 
accuftomed to give the young ladies he efteemed, the endearing 
appellation of his daughters. He ufed to write in a little fummer- 
houfe, or grotto, as it was called, within his garden, before the 
family were up; and, when they met at breakfaft, he communi- 
cated the progrefs of his flory; which, by that means, had every 
day a frefh and lively intereft. Then began the criticifims, the 

leadings, for Harriet Byron or Clementina: every turn and every 
incident was eagerly canvafied, and the author enjoyed the benefit 
of knowing before-hand how his fituations would tirike. Their own 
little partialities and entanglements, too, were developed, and be- 
came the fubject of grave advice or lively raillery.” 

Notwithftanding the fenfe which all people of obfervation 
and reflection entertain of the inftability of human enjoy- 
ments, it muft have been a fubjeé of lively forrow to the nu- 
merous acquaintance and friends of Mr. Richardion, that his 
valuable life was terminated by a ftroke of an apoplexy oa 
the 4th of July 1761, at the age of feventy-two. 

8 We 
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We with our limits, and the juftice due to the proprietor of 
a work of uncommon merit, would permit us to quote at 
length Mrs. B.’s admirable criticifms on Clarifla and Sir 
Charles Grandifon ;—criticifms in which, whilft her mind like 
that ot Longinus expands by the contemplation of her fub- 
ject, fhe pours forth, in elegant language, the effufions of a 
feeling heart, regulated by a well-cultivated intellect. But the 
abovementioned confiderations, fuperadded to our conviction 
that partial extracts can give bat an inadequate idea of her 
critical powers, induce us to forbear, and to content ourfelves 
with referring our readers to this part of the work, as meriting 
their particular attention. 

The correfpondents of Richardfon, whofe letters occupy 
the bulk of thefe voluines, were; Aaron Hill; Dr. Young;, Mr. 
Edwards, the author of the Canons of Criticifm; the two 
Mifs Colliers, and Milfs Fieldings; the too celebrated Letitia 
Pilkington ; Cibber; Mrs. Sheridan; Mifs Mulfo; Mifs High- 
more; Mr. Duncombe; Miis Sutton; Mrs. Donnelan; Mrs. 
Delany ; Mits Weftcombe; Mr. Skelton; Mark Hildefley, 
Bithop of Sodor and Man; Mr. Klopfiock; Mr. Stinftra, the 
Dutch minifter, who tranilated Clarifia; Lady Bradthaigh, of 
Haigh, near Wigan, in Lancafhire; and her fifier Lady 
Echiin. Of the hiftory of moti of thefe perfonages, Mrs. b. 
has given brief notices at the end of her Life of Richardion. 
The merit of the feveral feries of their letters is of courfe 
various. The greater part are interefting, either on account 
of their matter or their manner. But it muft be confetled, 
that in the perufal of fome of them the attention flags, and 
that the perpetual recurrence of compliments to Mr. Richard- 
fon, however fincere or well merited thofe compliments may 
have been, fometimes affects the mind with a feeling approach- 
ing to diflatisfaction, which we experience when Miis Byron 
communicates to her correfpondents the gallant {peeches 
that are made to her own praife and glory. We fhall con- 
clude our notice of thefe volumes by extracting from them a 
few epifiles which may be generally interefting to our readers. 
Of this defcription we efteem the following letter from Aaron 
Hill, which contains a curious anecdote of the vanity and ill- 
temper of Pope ; an anecdote which muft however be received 
with fome grains of allowance, as thofe rival wits long re- 
garded each other with mutual jealoufy and diflike : 


“ To Mr. Richardfon. 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ As to the ftory promifed you concerning Mr. Pope, I could 
ot have forgot to give it you. It left a much more deep impref- 
HON Oh my memory than any vanity, that was but a mere vanity, 
REQ could 
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could have been capable of fixing there. For a too partial fenfibj- 
lity to felf is often but a harmlefs, to be pitied pride of head; 
whereas here feemed to have been fomething worfe than even a 
pride of heart.—fomething that blew up lightnefs into infolence, 
and added coarfenefs to ingratitude. 

“ There was a verfe which Mr. Pope had drawn from a mif- 
taken hint in Horace, which he would be oft repeating, and was 
very fond of: 

‘ For fools admire; but men of fenfe approve.’ 


I ufed to tell him I abhorred the’ fentiment, both from its 
arrogance and want of truth in nature. We had many contefts of 
this kind: but there are arguers, whom Heaven, as this fame gen- 
tleman exprefies it extremely well, 

‘ Has curs’d with hearts unknowing how to yield.’ 


And fo our battles ufually were drawn ones, where both fides 
laid claim to victory. 

“ In the laft debate we had upon this fubje¢t, I defired to know 
if he was ftill, as formerly, convinced that Longinus’s remark on the 
Jublime was right ?—‘ That the moft certain way of knowing it is 
from the power in fome idea touch’d enthufiaftically, to move the 
blood and fpirits into tranfport, by a thrilling kind of -joy, that 
raifes pride in him who hears the paffage, as if his foul grew wider, 
by expanding to conceive fuch images.’ 

“ [le owned it was the ftrongeft detinition of the true fublime that 
could be poflibly imagined: but was fure, that only men of genius 
could conceive it. Whereupon I afked him, whether joy, and tranf- 
port, and enthufiafm, and a thrill of blood, could poflibly confit 
with want of admiration ? He perceived the ufe I made of his con- 
ceffion, and faid nothing till I added this new queftion: Whether 
only fools admire, if only men of genius are fufceptible of a fubli- 
mity of admiration? 

“In fome perplexity to find a better anfwer, he was forced to 
fatisfy himfelf with faying, that Longinus’s remark was truth, but 
that, like certain truths of more importance, it required affent 
from faith, without the evidence of demonftration. I replied, that 
I had had the pleafure to be witnefs of its demonftration, in an in- 
ftance that himfelf gave caufe for. 

“ His curiofity was raifed, and I informed him, that at reading 
a new play at Lord Tyrconnel’s, there was prefent a gentleman, 
diftinguifhed both for rank and genius, who, on a difcourfe about 
the difficulty of a delicate and manly praife, repeated thofe fine 
lines, in compliment to the Earl of Oxford, printed before D. Par- 
nell’s poems. I added, that this Gentleman had been fo gene- 
roufly warmed in his repeating them, that he was the moft unde- 
niable example I had ever feen of all Longinus’s effect of the fub- 
lime, in its moft amiable force of energy! for, (breaking off into 
a humanifed excefs of rapture, that expreffed philanthropy with 
fuch a natural beauty, that, had he been my greateft enemy, ! 
iuft have from that moment been compelled to love him for it,) 


he told us, ‘ he could never read thofe verfes without — 
of 
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for that fentiments, fuch as thofe were, appeared to carry more of 
the God in them than the man, and he was never weary of ad- 
miring them!’ 

“ ] there looked on Mr. Pope, in expectation of a queftion that 
he afked immediately—t Who-was this gentleman?’ I anfwered it 
was the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons: and re-paufed atten- 
tively for the effect his gratitude was brought in debt for. 

“ But here arofe the groundwork of my ftory, in a vanity, that 
merited a name fo much feverer, that, I own, I never afterwards 
recovered the opinion I then loft of that (too loud) pretenfion to 
high morals, which you know he loved to make on all occafions. 

“ In fhort, he had fo much unfeeling arrogance, as to receive 
this honour (done him in fo noble and fo natural a manner) as 
deferving only a ftrained fupercilious {mile ; and all he faid upon 
it was, -* The Speaker is a man remarkable for heat of paffion; and 
{uch tranfports will be common to fuch tempers ” 

“ T have done with this long little ftory. But, as painters better 
catch a likenefs from fome {mall unguarded glance of negligence, 
than any fet pofition of the countenance ; fo, if I were difpoied (as 
lam not) to give the world an ugly picture of this famous poet’s 
mind, I could not chufe the help of a more ftrikingly charatteriftic 
feature. It affected me the more, becaufe I knew him in the firft 
gradations of his rife to notice; and compared his prefent ill-bred 
and contemptuous difregard of admiration, with the mean fedulity 
of all thofe acts of flattery wherewith he courted praife, in the be- 
ginning of his growth to eminence. Many poor plots there are 
which the leaft difcerning eye can look through, in the letters between 
him and Mr. Wycherly, and Harry Cromwell, and in a long et cetera 
of obfervations on his‘outfet conduct. But it is time to put an 
end to letters on the fourth page ofa fheet; and fo, 

“ Dear Sir, ‘Yours, &c. A. HILL.” 

Amongft the letters of Dr. Young, we find one which _ 
— that the orthodoxy of this celebrated divine was not, 
ike that of many of his brethren, alarmed by the {peculations 
contained in Hartley’s “ Obfervations on Man.” 

“ When I was in town, I afked yon if you had read Dr. Hartley’s 
book. You told me you had not.. I was forry for it; for 1 have 
@ curiofity to know your opinion of it. I have fince read it a fecond 
time, and with great fatisfaction. It is certainly a work of dif- 
tinction; by men of diftinction therefore it ought to be read. It is 
calculated for men of fenfe. I make no doubt but that it has its 
galniayers; but therefore it is a proper fubject for your difcuffion 
and difeernment. So few books have any thing new in them, that 
thofe which have are entitled to our particylar regard. All I will 
venture to fay about it is, that there is no man who ferioufly con- 
fiders himfelt as immortal, but will find his pleafure if not his pro- 
fit init. And if you are not one of thofe men, give me leave to 
fay, you have greatly impofed on, “« Dear Sir, 

“ Your very «thectiynate ang moft humble fervant, 
“ E. YOUNG.” 
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Mrs. B. has well obferved, that “ the tale of Letitia Pil. 
kington, the companion of Swift and Delany, adorned with 
wit and beauty, may be ufeful to fhow how low a woman may 
fall who has parted with her virtue.” The innocent will fhud- 
der and take warning, and they who have advanced but a few 
fieps in depravity, will, perhaps, tremble and recede, when 
they contemplate the fvene which is thus depicied by the mi- 
ferable victim of unreftrained pafiion : 


“T have long been filent; I only with I were fo for ever. But 
indeed, I think all forts of plagues and fhames are to be raifed on 
my bare head. My daughter is come to me big with child, naked, 
and defolate; and hecaufe I would not let her lie in the ftreet, my 
faint-like methodift landlady has padlocked the dvor, and turned 
us both there. My own writings the has fecured, as well as a few 
fmall matters fhe, my child, had provided for her child. I have 
lefs authority to blame her than, perhaps, another mother would 
take. We have both been forced to fit up in a place they calla 
night-houfe, all laft night, fo that my head is extremely dif- 
ordered ; and I hope you will pity and pardon my bad writing. As 
I know you are a fubfcriber to fome of the hofpitals, could I but 
get her to lie-in in one, I thould think myfelf happy. 

“ Dear Sir, if this be in your power to grant, it will fave three 
lives, and mingle civic crowns with your bays. Indeed I am almott 
diftracted. This is a calamity quite unexpeéted. Once more | 
beg your pardon, andI am fure your humanity will incline you to 
pity, Sir, 

“ Your moft gratefully obliged fervant, 
“ L. PILKINGTON.” 


As a ftriking contraft to the turbid and wretched emotions 
confequent upon a life of guilt, we fhall exhibit an exquifite 
delineation of the ftrong but delicate feelings of virtuous love, 
as contained in a letter from Mrs. Klopftock, the wife of the 
celebrated author of the Mefliah. We cordially fubfcribe to 
Mrs. B.’s prefumption, that the reader of tafte will not with 
that this letter had been put into better Englith. 


“ To Mr. Richardfon. 
“ Hamburgh, March 14th, 1758. 

“ You are very kind, Sir, to wifh to know every thing of your 
Hamburg kindred. Then I will obey, and fpeak of nothing but 
myileif in this letter. 

“J was not the Lady who hath been with two Gentlemen from 
Géttenburgh in England. IfI had, never would I have waited 
the cold ceremony of introducing you to me. In your houfe 
I had been before you knew that I was in England. That I thal, 
if ever 1am fo happy as to come there. We had a pretty projett 
to doit in the fpring to come, but I fear that we cannot execute it. 
The great fiend of frieudihip, war, will alfo hinder this, af os 
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I fear your Anti-Gallicans exceedingly, more than the Gallicans 
themfelves; they, | muft confefs it, are at leaft more civil with neu- 
tral fhips. I pray to God, to preferve you and Dr. Young till 
peace comes. 

‘We have a fhort letter of Dr. Young, in which he complains of 
his health, How does he yet? And you, who are a youth for 
him, how do you do yourfelf? 

* You will know all what concerns me. Love, dear Sir, is all 
what me concerns! And love fhall be all what I will tell you in this 
letter. 

“ In one happy night I read my hufband’s poem, the Meffiah. 
I was extremely touched with it, The next day I afked one of his 
friends, who was the author of this poem; and this was the firft 
time I heard Klopftock’s name. I believe, I fell immedi- 
ately in love with him. At the leaft, my thoughts were ever with 
him filled, efpecially becaufe his friend told me very much of 
his character. But I had no hopes ever to fee him; when, quite 
unexpectedly, I heard that he fhould pafs through Hamburgh. I 
wrote immediately to the fame friend, for procuring by his means 
that I might fee the author of the Meffiah, when in Hamburg. He 
told him, that a certain girl at Hamburg wifhed to fee him, and, 
for all recommendation, fhowed him fome letters, in which I made 
bold to criticize Klopftock’s verfes, Klopftock came, and came to 
me. | muft confefs, that, though greatly prepofiefied of his qua-. 
lities, I never thought him the amiable youth whom I found him. 
This made its effect. After having feen him two hours, I was 
obliged to pafs the evening ina company, which never had been fo 
wearifome tome. I could not fpeak, 1 could not play; I thought 
I {aw nothing but Klopftock. I faw him the next day, and the fol- 
lowing, and we were very ferioufly friends. But the fourth day he 
departed. It was a ftrong hour, the hour of his departure! He 
wrote foon after, and from that time our correfpondence be- 
gan to Le a very diligent one. I fincerely believed my love to be 
friendfhip. 1 {poke with my friends of nothing but Klopftock, and 
thowed his letters, They rallied at me, and faid I was. in love, 
I rallied them again, and faid they muft have a very friendfhiplefs 
heart, if they had no idea of friendfhip to a man as well as to a wo- 
man. ‘Thus it continued eight months, in which time my friends 
found as much love in Klopitock’s letters as in me. I perceived 
it likewife, but I would not believe it. At the laft, Klopitock faid 
plainly, that he loved ; and I fiartled as for a wrong thing. I an- 
{wered, that it was no love, but friendfhip, as it was what I felt for 
him; we had not feen one-another enough to love (as if love muft 
have more time than friendfhip!) This was fincerely my meaning, 
and 1 had this meaning till Klopftock came again to Hamburg. 
This he did a year after we had feen one another the firft time. 
We faw, we were friends, we loved; and we believed that we 
loved; and a fhoyt time after I could even tell Klopftock that I 
loved. But we were obliged to part again, and wait two years for 
gur wedding. My mother would not let marry mee ftranger. I could 
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marry then without her confentment, as by the death of my father my 
fortune depended not on her; but this was « horrible idea for me; 
and thank Heaven that I have prevailed by prayers! At this time 
knowing Klopftock, the loves him as her lifely fon, and thanks God, 
that fhe has not perfifted. We married, and I am the happiett wife 
in the world. In fome few months it will be four years that I am fo 
happy, and ftill I dote upon Klopftock as if he was my bridegroom. 

“ If you knew my hufband, you would not wonder. If you knew 
his poem, I could defcribe him very briefly, in faying he is in all re- 
fpects what he is asa poet. This I can fay with all wifely modefty. 

“ But I dare not to fpeak of my hufband ; I am all raptures when | 
doit. And as happy asI am in love, fo happy am I in friendthip, 
in my mother, two elder fitters, and five other women. How rich 
Tain! 

“ Sir, you have willed that I fhould fpeak of myfelf, - but I fear 
I have done it too much: yet you fee how it interefts me. 

“ I have the befi compliments for you of mydear hufband. My 
compliments to all yours. Will they increafe my treafure of friend- 
fhip? “ T am, Sir, 

“ Your moft humble fervant, 
“ M. KLOPSTOCK.” 


We fhall next lay before our readers a fpecimen of the play- 
ful eafe with which Mr. Richardfon was accufiomed to ad- 
drefs his numerous female correfpondents. 


“ To Mifs Weftcomb.* 


“A letter from my dear was what I wifhed and hoped for, as 
my wife, by my laft, could have dhewn you: and I am greatly 
obliged that I had that favour fpontaneoufly. 

“ I thank you for your kind wifhes for my health. You are ab- 
folutely right in judging that I had rather be in a defert, than in a 
place fo public and fo giddy, if I may call the place fo from its 
frequenters. But thefe waters were almoft the only thing in medi- 
cine that 1 had not tried; and as my diforders feemed to increale, 
I was willing to try them.—Hitherto, 1 muft own, without effett is 
the trial. But people here, who flide in upon me as\I traverfe the 
utmoft edges of the walks, that I may ftand in nobody’s way, nor 
have my dizzinefs increafed by the {wimming triflers, tell me, I fhall 
not give them fair play under a month or fix weeks; and that I ought 
neither to write nor read ;—yet my bulinefs, as well as inclination, 
compelling me to do a great deal of both: for, I have all my town 
concerns upon me here, fent me every poft and coach, and cannot 
help it. 

“ Here are great numbers of people got together.—A very full 
feafon, and more coming every day—great comfort to me! When 
I fay that I cannot abide them, nor the divertions of the place, you 
mutt not think that I am fuch a ftoic as to defpife the amufements I 

cannot 
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cannot partake of, purely on that account; indeed Ido not: and I 
think youth is the feafon for gaiety. Nor is it a folly, as you are 
pleafed to call it, in you, that you can find allurements ina brilliant 
circle, and at a fparkling ball. But there is a moderation to be 
approved of in all thefe, which I fee not here. And, methinks, I 
would with that wives (particularly fome that I fee here) would aot 
behave as if they thought themfelves unmarried coquettes, and that 
it were polite to make their hufbands the lat perfons in their no- 
tices. Is it not enough for thefe people to find themfelves drefied 
and adorned, at an expente, both as to quality and quantity, that 
would furnifh out two wives or miftreffes: but they muft thew that 
thofe drefies and ornaments are beftowed upon. them to please and 
delight any body rather than the perfon whom it thould ne their 
principal ftudy to pleafe ; and who perhaps confers, or contributes 
to confer, upun them the means by which they fhine, and think 
themtelves above him? Secret hiftory and fcandal I love not, or 
I could tell yeu—you don’t think what I could tell you. 

“ But, waving thefe invidious fubjects, what if [ could inform 
you, that, among fcores of belles, flatterers, triflers, who fwim 
along thefe walks felf-fatisfied and pleafed, and looking defiances to 
men (and to modefty I had like to have faid, for bafhfulnefs feems 
to be confidered as want of breeding in all I fee here), a pretty 
weman is as rare as a black fwan. And when one fuch ftarts up, 
fhe is nicknamed a beauty, and old fellows and young fellows are 
fet a-{pinning after her. ' 

“ Mifs Banks (Mifs Peggy Banks) was the belle when I came 
firit down : yet fhe had been fo many feafons here, that the obtained 
but a faint and languid attention; fo that the fmarts began to put 
her down in their lift of had-beens !—New faces, my dear, are 
more fought after than fine faces. A piece of inftruction lies here,— 
that women fhould not make even their faces cheap. 

“ Mifs Chudleigh next was the triumphant toaft: a lively, fweet- 
tempered, gay, felf-admired, and, not altogether without reafon, 
generally admired lady. She moved not without crowds after her. 
She fmiled at every one: every one fmiled before they faw her, 
when they heard fhe was on the walk. She played, the loft, the 
won—all with equal good-humour : but, alas! the went off before 
fhe was wifhed to go off; and then the fellows’ hearts were almoft 
broke for a new beauty. 

“ Behold! feafonably, the very day that fhe went away, entered 
upon the walks, Mifs L. of Hackney !—Mifs Chudleigh was forgot; 
(who would with for fo traufient a dominion in the land of fickle- 
dom ?)—And have you feen the new beauty ?—And have you feen 
Mifs L.? was all the inquiry from {mart to fmartlefs. But the had 
not traverfed the walks two days, before the was found to want 
fpirit and life; Mifs Chudleigh was remembered by thofe who wifhed 
for the brilliant mittrefs, and fcorned the wife-like quality of fe- 
datenefs ; and Mifs L. is now feen, with a very filly fellow or two, 
walking backwards and forwards unmolefted—dwindled down from 
the new beauty to a very pretty girl; and, perhaps, glad to a ~ 
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off fo: for, upon my word, my dear, there are very few pretty girls 
here. And yet I look not upon the fex with an undelighted eye, 
old as I am; nor with a very fevere one. But modetty, humility, 
aa NO are now all bamifhed from the behaviour of thefe pub- 
ic-place frequenters of the fexi—Women are not what they were: 
I fee not but they have as much courage as the men.—The men, 
indeed, at thefe public places, feem to like them the better for 
it—No wonder; for they find the lefs difficulty to make parties 
with them, and to get into their companies. But one fecret I could 
tell them ;—that the fingle men who would make the beft compas 
nions for life, come not, on fet purpofe, to thefe public places to 
choofe one. 

“ But here, to change the fcene, to fee Mr.W—th at eighty 
(Mr. Cibber calls him papa), and Mr. Cibber at feventy-feven, 
hunting after new faces ; and thinking themfelves happy if they can 
obtain the notice and familiarity of a fine woman !—How ridicu- 
lous! If you have not been at Tunbridge, you may nevertheless 
have heard that here are a parcel of fellows, mean traders, whom 
they call touters, and their bufinefs touting ;—riding out miles to 
meet coaches and company coming hither, to beg their cution 
while here. 

“ Mr. Cibber was over head and ears in love with Mifs Chud- 
. Jeigh. Her admirers (fuch was kis happinefs!) were not jealous 
of him; but, pleafed with that wit in him which they had not, 
were always for calling him to her. She faid pretty things—ior 
fhe was Mifs Chudleigh; he faid pretty things—for he was 
Mr. Cibber: and all the company, men and women, feemed to 
think they had an intereft in what was faid, and were half as well 
pleafed as if they had faid the fprightly things themfelves; and 
mighty well contented were they to be fecond-hand repeaters of the 
pretty things. But once I faced the laureat, fquatted upon one of 
the benches, with a face more wrinkled than ordinary with difap- 
pointment. 

“*] thought,’ faid I, ‘ you were of the party at the tea-treats— 
Mifs Chudleigh is gone into the tea-room.’—‘ Pihaw!’ faid he, 
‘there is no coming at her, fhe is fo furrounded by the toupets’: 
and I left him upon the fret.—But he was called to foon after; and 
in he flew, and his face fhone again and looked fmooth. 

“ He had written a dialogue between a father and daughter: 
—the intention, to fhew that the paternal authority and filial obe- 
dience may be reconciled! He has read it to half @ fcore at a time 
of the fair fex ; and not a young lady but is mightily pleafed with 
a leffon that will teach her to top her father. He read it to the 
fpeaker and me. I made objections to it. I told him, that I faw 
he intended not to make his girl dutiful; but I befought him to 
let her be generous. The fpeaker advifed, that he fhould let me 
have it to look upon. He infifted himfelf that I fhould give him 
fome remarks upon it.I did, upon the firft page only ; excufing my- 
felf as to the reft. But, in fhort, the piece is calculated, as it ftands 
at prefent, to throw down all diftinétion between parents and chil 
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dren. Yet it has met with fo much applaufe among the young flirts, 
that I don’t know whether he will not publith it.—If he does, I had 
a good mind that Mifs Howe (who is pert enough of confcience to 
her mamma ; Clariffa, you know, is dead) fhould anfwer it. 

“ Another extraordinary old man we have had here, but of a 
very different turn; the noted Mr. Whifton, thowing eclipfes, and 
explaining other phenomena of the ftars, and preaching the millen- 
nium, and anabaptifm (for he is now, it feems, of that perfuafion) 
to gay people; who, if they have white teeth, hear him with open 
mouths, though perhaps fhut hearts; and after his lecture is over, 
nota bit the wifer, run from him the more eagerly to C—r and 
W—th, and to flutter among the loud-laughing young fellows upon 
the walks, like boys and girls at a breaking-up. 

“ You fee, my dear, whata trifling letter I have written. You 
fet me upon it. My head is very indifferent—my nerves no better 
than when I came down;—and I fhould not write fo much, they 
fay, as I do; otherwife, if you could bear fuch ftuff, I could run on 
a volume ; relating others’ follies and forgetting my own. But ’tis 
time to relieve you, and to affure you that I am, with great grati- 
tude and refpect, “ My dear, 

“ Your affectionate and paternal 
“ Friend and fervant, 


“ S. RICHARDSON.” 


Numerous as our extracts have been from thefe entertain- 
ing volumes, we cannot refift the temptation of quoting one 


of the letters of the fprightly Lady Bradfhaigh, in which 
fhe is drawn into a difcuffion of the delicate fubject of the fub- 
ordination of wives to their hufbands : 


“ To Mr. Richardfon. 
“ July 28th, 1752. 

“ Shall I never get the better of you, ia any one argument? 
No never, anfwers my beft underftanding. And, dear Sir, is 
not my conftantly failing in my endeavours, a deferved punifh- 
ment for my prefumptuous attempts? Yet I muft argue, or how 
fhould I improve myfelf? Though you have kindly allowed me 
an exception to your genera} rule, you will fcarcely allow the ex- 
cepted to be a judge out of her own cafe; for the can only form 
her notions by what fhe knows, which feem fo oppofite to yours, 
that I can hardly hope they will ever meet: and yet I verily think 
I could meet you half way; but I am not yet in the humour. 

“ The law of England, which gives liberty for a hufhand to ufe 
moderate correction, may be a well-defigned law, but left a little 
too much at large, becaufe there may be very different interpreta- 
tions of the word moderate, which, I think, I obferved before.— 
There may be wives who fiand corrected, and have lefs occafion for 
it than their corre¢tors; and there are many hufbands much infe- 
nor, in Capacity and underftanding, to the wives they correct. A 
grating circumfiance! But, ‘Wiyes, be in fubjection to your own 
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hufbands,’ is an anfwer to all the hardfhip and juft complaints 
they can make ; and I grant it is the wifett and beft method we can 
take, fince we have no redrefs; and I acknowledge humility is the 
fafefi way to happinefs, though there are men who would make bet- 
ter hufbands to the woman of fpirit, than to the meek and gentle. 
However, the laws are fevere, at leaft in practice; but they were 
made by men, to juftify their tyranny. 

“ What do I care for the patriarchs! If they took it into their 
heads to be tyrants, why fhould we allow them to be worthy exam- 
ples to imitate? If we know all their domeftic differences, we 
fhould not, perhaps, find the good women the houfehold doves you 
reprefent them. Sarah, indeed, called her hufband lord ; no great 
matter in that, though I believe the was obedient ; for, without fcru- 
ple, the even told lies when her hufband bid her ; but we will fup- 
pofe they were of the white kind. ; 

“ You do not bring in Rebecca as an inftance and example of 
obedience. Well, the obeyed her dying hufband, her lord, as no 
doubt fhe called him. 

“ I am apt to think the wives of thefe days are not worfe, though 
cuftoms are changed, than were the patriarchal ladies. Your feem- 
ing to think otherwife, made me fay what I have faid. And now 
you will tell mg; that you know wives in every age were bad 
enough ; and I fhall anfwer, that hufbands in every age were wore; 
which I do not fay to raife an argument, but-as my real opinion. 

“ T fhall ftick to my text. ‘ Perfect love cafteth out fear: 
which tells us, if we perfectly love, we cannot fear, at leaft we are 
not to fuppofe fear neceffary. But you fay, the Scripture expref- 
fion for love is often fear. Surely it cannot mean that fear which 
the text calls a torment. Herein are two different forts of fear; 
but I fhall not attempt to explain them, perhaps for a very fubftan- 
tial reafon. 

“« T am very fenfible how high the text is directed, and how de- 
fpicable the love we profefs is, in comparifon to the divine love 
therein meant; yet I do not think it a prefumption to humbly imi- 
tate that love, as far as mortals cap imitate divinity: and | thivk 
the love bound up in two united hearts and fouls, the love fubfift- 
ing beyond the paflions; the perfect love, which cafteth out fear, 
comes the neareft to the divine love. 

“ You are far from countenancing polygamy. I proteft I think 
not very far; but I will ftill venture to fet the firft fin le pair, as 
the firft ordinance of God, againtt your firft command, “ Increale 
ard multiply.” To us fhort-fighted mortals, it appears polygamy 
was then, if ever, neceflary ; but God Almighty thought otherwife, 
it is plain. And why it was afterwards allowed without condem- 
nation, and why infinite numbers of other things were or were not 
condemned or applauded, is not within the reach of our comprehen- 
fion ; nor are we to atk, why? God has fet us our bounds that 
we fhall not pafs, for all-wife reafons, we ought to conclude. But, 
as to the dottrine of polygamy, there is this great difficulty to be 
folved between us: you fay, ‘the law of nature does more a 
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allow it:’ and it appears to me fo repugnant to nature, that it pofi- 
tively forbids it. So many reafons crowd into my head, that I 
know not where to begin, nor thould I know where to end; but, 
tell me this, is it in nature for a woman who wifhes to be happy 
with the man the loves—loves in the moft pure and refined fenfe,— 
is it, I fay, in nature for that woman to endure, with a heart at 
eale,.a rival in the affections, in the clofe-conneéted friendthip, of 
one whofe entire love, efteem, and confidence, is her gteateft ambi- 
tion? Ido not think I have more jealoufy in my temper than is 
confiftent with true love; but, pofitively, I could not bear it: I 
thould either turn termagant, or fret myfelf to death in filent grief. 
And, were I a man, I think I fhould defpife a woman who could fit 
down contented with my divided love: and, according to my no- 
tions, any man mutt have a very uneafy life, under the circumftance 
of polygamy, where there muft be unavoidable heart-burnings, jea- 
loufies, feparate interefts, with a long train of uncomfortable at-_ 
tendants. Except the man is a tyrant, then, indeed, the uneafinefs 
may be confined to his Statiras and Roxanas. Upon the whole, I 
am willing to think the laws of our land are agreeable to the laws 
of God and of nature. 

“ T never read Milton’s Treatife upon Divorces, but have heard 

it much condemned, as a thing calculated to ferve his own private 
ends. Though, diyorces may be thought allowable by thofe who do 
not think polygamy fo. But whatever he may have written is of 
no great confequence, fince I will ftand and fall by the law of na- 
ture. 
“ ] put myfelf vaftly in mind of a fchool-boy, who is running 
away after a difpute, but turns fhort upon his antagonift, gives the 
laft word, and then takes to his heels, fiopping his ears for fear of 
hearing a reply. 

“ Since you allow a wife to fteal into power, in the manner I 
mentioned, and defire to know the inftance I have to give, take it, 
amongtt the reftof my trifles. You muft fuppofe a happy pair, both 
more anxious for each other’s fatisfaction than for theirown. The 
gentleman fuffering a little inconvenience in his apartment, the lady 
having hit upon a contrivance to redrefs it; but, as it could not 
be done without a fmall building and fome expence, fhe, to be fure, 
would not attempt it without his confent, which fhe could not ob- 
tain by any method fhe could think of. As it was wholly for his 
own convenience, he would not indulge himfelf in it. For three 
years he withftood her folicitations, when, at laft, fhe hit upon the 
lucky moment : it being the topic in the company of a few friends, 
the gentleman ftill refulute, and perfifting that it was too much 
trouble and expence, only to gratify himfelf in making a more am- 
ple convenience, when it could not then be called inconvenient; 
the lady pretty earneftly faid, ‘Then fuffer it to be done to add to 
my happinefs: how much I cannot fay, but it will be in proportion 
to the fatisfaction and pleafure you will take in it when it is finith- 
ed.’ The gentleman anfwered, ‘My dear, there is no ftanding 
againft that; you have my confent, and to you I commit the ma- 
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nagement of the whole: I fhall never grudge an expence, which | 
can put down towards making my wife happy.’ The lady grate- 
fully returned her thanks, and the company clapped. Mott of 
them women, you will perverfely fuppofe. A mixture, I affure 
you. 

«“ The defign is perfected, and the lady has had happinefs in her 
hufband’s fatisfaction ; and he has his fatisfaction more in her ad- 
ditional happinefs, than in the enjoyment of his new convenience, 
though that is anfwerable. 

“ You muft not find fault with your daughters, for not perform- 
ing what is next to impoffible at their age. I led you into it, b 
telling you I had for fome time made extracts from what I had read. 
But how long have I done that? About two years, | believe ; no 
more. I now with Ihad done it fooner; but, alas! no threatening, 
no indulgence, could have drove me to it thirty, no, nor twenty 
years ago. Had I pretended to have made extracts at that age, 
they would have made a moft whimfical appearance at this day. 
However, it is ay excellent practice. It, by looking back, would 
ferve to fhew us to ourfelves, through every ftage we pafs, and to 
remark the progrefs of our ftrengthening judgment. It would give 
infinite pleafure to the good and wife, and even to the innocently 
gay and volatile; and it might occafion remorie and penitence in 
the wicked ; alfo improve the underftanding of the weak. 

“« Though I reckon myfelf as happy at home as moft people, yet 
I have a profpect of receiving an addition to that happine(s, which 
J efteem one of the greateft this world can give, and which is, the 
converfation of a faithful, fenfible, and worthily-efteemed friend; 
one to whom I can impart every fecret that my own heart knows ; one 
who is a great admirer of you and your works; and one to whom, 
with your leave, I would give the perufal of our whole correfpon- 
dence. It is the: mother of my good young man, whofe company I 
hope to enjoy for fome months. Thefe feven years I have not feen 
her, our lots being caft far diftant from each other, which I often 
lament, not only on her account, but yours, Sir, who are always fo 
good to wifh me near you; and, next to the fatisfa¢tion I fhould 
have in being fo, is your kindly withing for it. I am, with great 
fincerity, 

« Sir, 
“ Your much obliged, and faithful humble fervant, 
“« D. BRADSHAIGH.” 


*,* In the next Number of the Imperial Review, we shall lay before 
our Readers an unpublifhed Letter from Mr. Richardjfon to his 
nephew. This letter, which has been in the poffefion of a Friend 
upwards of thirty years, will hold up the character of Richardfon 
in a point of view, in which he has not been exhibited in the volumes 
that have now pajed under our notice. 
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Ant. CXL. An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of public Wealth, 
and into the Means and Caujes of its Increaje. By the Earl of 
Lauderdale. pp.482. Price 8s.6d. Conftable and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; Longman andCo., London. 1804. 


N awork fo nearly refembling in its title the celebrated 
treatife of Dr. Smith, and coming from a known friend to 
political and economical fcience, we were naturally led to ex- 
pect, that the important truths contained in the Wealth of 
Nations would be clearly and concifely re-fiated, its errors (for 
what human work is without ?) candidly refuted, and new and 
valuable matter added, the refult of the author’s own refearches, 
aided by the light thrown on this interefting fubjeét by other 
writers. In thefe expectations, we are forry to fay, that we 
have been greatly difappointed. But, not wifhing to influence 
the public opinion by general comments, we fhall endeavour 
to give fuch a fketch of the principal arguments contained in 
this “ Inquiry,” as will enable the reader to judge for himfelf. 
After fome preliminary obfervations on the obfcurity of lan- 
guage, the author proceeds, in the following words, to ftate 
ihe object, and general contents of his work : 


“ As a clear underftanding of the relation which Public Wealth 
and Individual Riches bear to each other, appears of the higheft 
importance in fecuring accuracy in every fubject that relates to the 
fcience of Political Economy ; the firft and fecond chapters of this 
Inquiry are devoted-to the confideration of the nature of Value, the 
pofieflion of which alone qualifies any thing to form a portion of 
individual riches ;—to an explanation of what Public Wealth is, and 
of what conftitutes Individual Riches ;—and to an examination of 
the relation in which they ftand to each other. 

“'The meaning annexed in this work to the phrafe Public Wealth 
being thus explained, the third chapter contains an inveftigation of 
the jources of Wealth; in which, land, labour, and capital, are fepa- 
rately treated as the fources of wealth ;—an opinion which, though 
ithas been announced by fome, and hinted at by others, does not 
feem to have made on any author fo ftrong an impreflion as to be 
uniformly adhered to in the courfe of his reafonings. 

“ An idea which has generally prevailed (though it feems in itfelf 
a paradox), that wealth may be increafed by means by which it is 
not produced, in particular by parfimony, or deprivation of expen- 
diture has made it necefiary to inveftigate this fubject in the fourth 
chapter as a preliminary to an Inquiry into the means and caufes 
of the increafe of wealth, which is the object of the filth chapter.” 


The firft chapter contains a definition of value, and an in- 
quiry into the poffibility of an accurate meafure of it. In his 
detinition of the term, the author adopts a confined fenfe of it. 
Dr. Smith, and the Eeonomits, {peak of two jorts of value,— 
# value in ufe, and a value in exchange ; and the general lan- 
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“guagé. of converfation feems to warrant this extended mean- 


ing. But the author confines the term exclufiveiy to ex. 
changeable value. To confer value, he fays, two things are 
requifite ; “ 1. That the obje¢t, as being ufeful or delightful to 
man, fhould be an object of his defire; 2. That it fhould exit 
in a degree of {carcity.” This laft attribute is certainly necef- 
fary to give an object value in exchange, though it does not 
affect its value in ule. 

The author proceeds to determine the caufes which affed 
the variations of value; and obferves, that if we could for a 
moment fuppofe-any invariable ftandard, then every commo- 
dity, compared with this ftandard, “ would be fubjeét to a vari- 
ation in its value from four different circumftances: 

“ 1. It would be fubje@ to an increafe of its value from a dimi- 
nution of its quantity : 

“ 2. To a diminution of its value from an augmentation of its 
quantity : 

“ 3. It might fuffer an augmentation in its value from the circum- 
ftance of an increafed demand: 

“ 4, Its value might be diminifhed from a failure of demand.” 


But if no fuch fiandard can be found, we can only feleé 
one that appears leaft liable to variation ; and then the value 
of any commodity will vary in confequence of eight different 
contingencies : 

“* 1, From the four circumftances above ftated, in relation to the 
commodity of which we mean to exprefs the value : 

*¢ 2. From the fame four circumftances, in relation to the com- 
modity we have adopted as a meafure of value.” 

Thefe propofitions the author varioufly illuftrates; and objets, 
with reafon, to the pofition of Dr. Smith, that labour may be 
contidered asa ftandard meafure of value. At the fame time, we 
cannot approve of the manner in which he does this ; ‘nor do 
we think that he has ftated the arguments of Dr. Smith fairly. 
When Dr. Smith afferts, that labour alone never varies in its 
value, he explains himfelf by faying, that he means fo the (a- 
bourer, not to the purchafer of the labour. He obterves, that 


- © equal quantities of labour muft, at all times and places, be 


of equal value to the labourer. He muft always lay down the 
fame portion of his eafe, his liberty, and his happinefs. The 
price which he pays muft always be the fame, whatever may be 
the quantity of goods which he receives in return for it.” This, 
and other explanations of a fimilar tendency, the author does 
not advert to, but produces an unneceflary itring of quotations 
to fhew, what Dr. Smith never denies, that both the real and 
nominal price of labour vary at different times and places: 
and, in this way, Dr. Smith is made to contradi@ himfelf 
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more than he really does; We are of opinion, however, that’” 
this facrifice of the eafe, liberty, and happinefs of the labourer 
in labouring, even if it were allowed to be at all times of equal 
value, cannot in any way be — as an invariable meafure 
of the value of other commodities; though we are far from 
ereeing with the author, that labour is the worft meafure that 
could be chofen : nor.do we fee the very great abfurdity that 
Dr. Smith has been guilty of, in adopting this meafure, on 
account of his having confidered fome forts of labour as un- 
productive. The portion of labour which is productive, and 
which is by far the largeft portion, would certainly, with fuffi- 
cient accuracy, afcertain the value of the remainder. 

The author concludes his chapter with thefe two general 
principles : 


“ 1, That things are alone valuable in confequence of their unit- 
ing qualities, which make them the objec of man’s defire, with the 
circumftance of exifting in a certain degree of fcarcity, 

“ 2, That the degree of value which every commodity poffeffes, 
depends upon the proportion between the quantity of it and the 
demand for it.” 

The firft of thefe propofitions is certainly true, according to 
the confined fenfe in which the author ufesthe term Value. The 
fecond does not appear to us to be ftated with fufficient aecu- 
racy. There are, without doubt, inftances of variations in price 
without any alteration in the demand and fupply of the two 
objects actually compared. When commodities are fold at the 
price of free competition, that is, at the loweft price at which 
the tellers can afford to bring thém to market, they will often 
admit of an advanced price without any diminution whatever 
in demand; and this advance may take place in confequence 
ofan alteration in the price of fome of the component parts of 
thele commodities, although the commodities themfelves con- 
tinue to be fupplied in the fame quantities, and the effectual 
demand remain undiminifhed: confequently, to make the 
principle accurately true, it appears to us neceflary to add the 
confideration of the demand and fupply of all the feparate 
parts of which the two commodities are feverally compofed. 
But in this fhape the propofition would be fo complex and 
unmanageable, that, though true in theory, it would be of 
littie ufe in praétice. And, without adopting labour, or any 
other fingle article, as an invariable meafure of value, we 
fhould {till be inclined to retain the confideration of what, Dr. 
Smith calls the natural price of commodities ; that is, the price 
at which they can be afforded to be fold after paying the rent, 
labour, and profit of production. When two commodities are 
compared, the portien of one which will exchange for a por- 
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tion of the other, fo as mutually to repay all the cofts of pro- 
duétion, may be confidered as this natural price. The we 
of this et exprefles the refult of the fupply and demand 
of all the articles of which the two commodities are compofed ; 
and fetting out from this point, it will then be true that the 
price of any commodity, or the portion of any other for which 
it will exchange, will be above or below this natural price, ac- 
cording:as the fupply and demand vary from that ftate which 
exactly repays the coft of production. 

The fecond chapter contains an inquiry into the nature of 
public wealth and individual riches, and the relation they bear 
to each other. The author begins by obferving, that 


“ Though the advantages which ‘all reafoning on Political Eco- 
nomy mutt have derived from a clear explanation of what confti- 
tutes national or public wealth, are apparent ; and though a pre- 
cife underftanding of what wealth is, feems a necefiary preliminary 
to the difcufling, with any degree of accuracy, the means of increaf- 
ing it; we muft regret that a definition of public wealth is no where 
to be found.” 

“ National wealth has by all been confidered merely as made 
up of the riches of individuals belonging to the community ; the 
capital of a fociety has been regarded, in every refpect, as the fame 
with that of all the individuals who compofe it; and the fum total 
of the fortunes of individuals has been conceived to convey an accu- 
rate defcription of the mafs of national wealth.” 
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After endeavouring to fhew, by various arguments and il- 
luftrations, the diftinétion between public wealth and indivi- 
dual riches, the author defines public wealth “ to confift of 
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all that man defires as ufeful or delightful to him ;” and indivi- 
dual riches “ to confift of all that man defires as ufeful or de- 
lightful to him, which exifts in a degree of fcarcity.” 

We were not aware that the ideas of thofe who had turned 
their attention to thefe fubjeéts had been hitherto fo confufed, 
refpecting public and individual wealth, as the author feems 
here to reprefent. We thought that, of late years, it had been 

-ufual to confider national wealth as the produce of the land 
and labour of the country, and individual wealth, or riches, as 
the command of individuals over this produce. There are, 
certainly, fome obvious objections to an eftimate of national 
wealth, founded on the fum total of individual fortunes ; firft, 
becaufe the fortune of a rich individual includes in it the for- 
tunes of all his fervants and labourers, and a part of the for- 
tunes of all his tradefmen, &c. ; and, confequently, would be 
reckoned more than once: fecondly, becaufe the currency 
in which private fortunes are eftimated, may reprefent, at dil- 
ferent times and in different places, a very different command 
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over thofe confumeable commodities which can alone form a 
part either of national or individual wealth. At the fame 
time, we are of opinion, that national and individual wealth 
are much more nearly conneéted than the author feems to 
imagine; and as they appear to us to confift of the fame ob- 
jects, we fee no reafon for diftinguifhing them by different 
names. 

It is certainly true, that all thofe objets which ufually 
enter into our conceptions, when we fpeak of the riches of in- 
dividuals, exift in adegree of fearcity ; but the fame may be 
faid of the wealth of nations. In comparing the wealth of 
England and of Sweden, the air and water, which are com- 
mon to both, would probably not enter into our calculations. 
Strictly {peaking, however, we fhould conceive that all the 
products of nature and art, in whatever degree of abundance 
or fcarcity they may exift, forma part of public wealth: but 
the precife reafon why they do fo, is, becaufe they are con- 
fumed and enjoyed by individuals, and thus compofe a part 
of individual riches. If, in eftimating the riches of indivi- 
duals, we neglect the quantities poffefied equally by all, we 
have the fame reafon to do fo in eftimating the wealth of na« 
tions. We have no particular objection to the author's defi- 
nition of public wealth, though we doubt if it will contribute 
to render the general ideas on this fubje¢ct more precife than 


before; but if this definition be adopted, we think, for the 

reafons given above, that it fhould be equally applied to ex- 

prefs individual riches or wealth ; and we entirely differ from 

the author in thinking that the pave of value, in the con- 
e 


fined fenfe in which he ufes the term, can alone qualify an 
object for becoming a part of individual riches, as diftinguithed 
from public wealth. 

It has always been confidered as a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to eftimate, with any tolerable accuracy, the mats af 
public wealth: and we are fortunately not called upon to 
enter into the queftion, how far any approximations to fuch 
an eftimate could be made from calculations of the real riches 
of individuals,—the real quantity of confumeable commodities 
which falls to the fhare of each perfon. But, before we quit 
this fubjett, it is neceffary that we fhould advert particularly 
to fome of the principal arguments by which the author fup- 
eg and illuttrates the diftinétion which he wifhes to efta- 

lith between public wealth and individual riches. 

‘The author fuppofes a country univerfally accommodated 
with the pureft fireams of water; and afks, “ what opinion 
would be entertained of the underfianding of a man who, as 
the means of increafing the wealth of fuch a country, fhould 
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propofe to create a fearcity of water? and yet fuch a pro. 
Jector, he fays, would fucceed, by this means, in increafing the 
maf{s of individual riches, by a fum equal to the fee fimple 
of all the wells ;” which would then be of high value. 

We may afk, m the fame way, what opinion would be en- 
tertained of the underftanding of a man who could fuppofe 
that fach a procefs would really increafe the mafs of indivi- 
dual riches? Jf every individual were obliged to make the 
fame facrifice of fortune or labour to purchafe water, which 
is now neceflary to purchafe food, it might be doubted whe- 
ther mankind could continue to exift. The whole of their 
labour would be employed in obtaining meat and drink, and 
they would have none to fpare for cloathing, houfes, and the 
other comforts and conveniences of life. And furely the 
mafs of individual riches would, in this cafe, be dreadfully 
diminifhed. The author himfelf, indeed, appears to us moft 
completely to have refuted this argument, even according to 
his own definition of individual wealth, by fhewing, in a fub- 
fequent part of the prefent chapter, that a great and unufual 
demand for any one article, by abftraéting fo much demand 
from others, would impoverifh, in a much greater degree, the 
proprietors of thefe latter articles, than it would enrich the 
proprietors of the article in requett. 

As a further illuftration of the diftinétion between public 
and private wealth, the author fuppofes as great an abundance 
of food as of water, which, he fays, “ would diminifh the fum 
total of individual riches to an extent equal to the value of 
that food which was deftroyed by this abundance.” This argu- 
ment, alfo, it appears to us, the author himfelf has removed, 
by fhewing that the price of all other commodities would im- 
mediately rife. And we may further remark, that if food 
were in plenty, and all the labour now employed in producing 
it were employed on other objects, the mafs of individuals 
would be better clothed, better lodged, and would poffefs a 
much greater power than before, over all the comforts and 
luxuries of life ; and thus the mafs of individual riches would 
be greatly increafed, inftead of diminifhed. Inftances will 
indeed occur, and fome fuch are produced, where, in a fcarcity 
of any particular commodity, as of corn for example, the real 
fortunes of thofe who pofiefs this commodity are increafed, 
and the nominal fortunes of all the other members of the 
fociety remain the fame: but after what the author has faid 
of the abfurdity of confounding wealth and money, we were 
by no means prepared to expect that he would confider either 
individual riches, or public wealth, as confifting of money, with- 
out reference to the commodities which that money will ws 
chale. 
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chafe. The author almoft univerfally adverts to the interefis 
of the fellers, rather than of the buyers: but it is the buyers 
that reprefent the mafs of individuals, and not the fellers, for 
the obvious reafon, that all men are confumers, though all are 
not dealers in the objects of confumption ; and, coniequently, 
the riches of the confumers will reprefent the mafs of indivi- 
dual riches, and not the riches of the dealers, ftill lefs of any 
particular clafs of dealers. 

Among other illuftrations of his pofition, the author lays 
particular ftrefs on what takes place at the beginning of a war 
in this country. He fays, that individual riches are greatly 
diminifhed, from the fall of the ftocks, and other caufes, while 
the national wealth remains precifely the fame. We cannot 
now difcufs the nature of the woh funds, the intereft of 
which alone, and not the capital, reprefents real riches ; but 
agreeing with the author in thinking that the riches of indi- 
viduals are diminifhed by a war, we can in no refpect agree 
with him that the national wealth remains the fame. Ac- 
cording to his own fubfequent reafoning, the new demand 
for warlike ftores, &c. will occafion fuch an abftraction of 
demand from other commodities, that many of thefe will lie on 
hand, unfaleable at the price of their production. Much of the 
labour, before employed in the productive occupations of agri- 
culture and manufactures, will be expended in the unprofit- 
able occupation of war ; the fources of future reproduction and 
future riches, will be, in the moft marked manner, impaired ; 
and though, at the moment, the fame quantity of confume- 
able commodities may exift in the country; yet the national 
wealth will be diminifhed, juft in the fame manner as would 
the private wealth of a merchant, who, having the fame quan- 
lity of goods by him as at other times, could not, from fome 
fudden alteration of demand, fell them {fo as to continue his 
bufinefs with the fame profit. 

The remainder of this chapter confifts of remarks on the 
variations in the value of commodities, and in the order of 
expenditure arifing from different ftates of fupply and de- 
mand ; and here we meet with fome jult obfervations in the 
detail, though they tend, in our apprehenfion, as we have al- 
ready obferved, to contradi¢t, rather than fupport, the general 
principles which the author wifhes to eftablifh. 

The third chapter is intitled Of the fources of wealth, 
which the author thinks have never yet been properly invef- 
tigated.—-“ Land, labour, and capital, are indeed. the only 
fources to which the origin of any part of our wealth has ever 
been afcribed. But while fome have eagerly contended that 
land is the fole fource of opulence, others have difcovered 
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equal anxiety to attribute it to the operation of labour and 
capital.” The prejudices of mankind, he fays with reafon, 
revolt at the opinions maintained by the followers of Quefnay ; 
“ and we derive from Dr. Smith no affiftance in forming our 
opinions on this important fubje&t; for he feems to have had 
no fixed ideas in relation to it.” The author further obferves, 
that “ in treating of political economy, the fcience which 
profeffes to difplay and to teach the means of increafing the 
wealth ef a fiate, it would feem that the firft and moft anxious 
object of inquiry ought to have been, what wealth is, and 
from what fources mankind derive it? for it appears impof- 
fible to difcufs with precifion the means of increafing any 
thing, without an accurate notion of its nature, and of its 
origin. Yet, if we regret the doétrine of the Economitts, it is 
in vain we look for a decided and precife opinion upon the 
origin of wealth in any modern work on public economy.” 
We did not know that the writers on Political Economy were 
all fo entirely ignorant of what wealth is; and we are far from 
agreeing with the author in thinking, that no afliftance re- 
{peéting its nature and fource is to be derived from Dr. 
Smith. In taking different views, and treating different parts 
of his fubje&, he may fometimes have laid undue firefs on 
the particular object immediately under contemplation ; and 
this the author has endeavoured to fhow, not in a very 


candid manner, by a number of quotations. But this is 
a blemifh, which in a long work it is moft extremely dif- 


ficult to avoid, and from which the fhort treatife at prefent 
under review; is the very oppotite from being free, As a ge- 
neral defcription however of the fources of wealth, we ap- 
prove of ftating the three together,—land, labour, and Pr § 
becaufe the defcription, in this form, is more precife, and en- 
ables us better to compare the refources of different nations; 
but, ftrictly {peaking, we are of opinion, in oppofition to our 
author, that capital is a derivative rather than an original 
fource of wealth ; or at leaft, that it is certainly included in 
the produce of land and labour, of which it is a particular 
part. 

In fpeaking of the followers of Quefnay, the author fays, 
that they totally fet afide labour and capital as fources of 
wealth. This we conceive to be a very incorreét ftatement 
of the opinions of the Economifts; who univerfally maintain 
the sendiSivenals of labour employed upon land, and the 
neceility of capital (les depenfes Ffoncieres and les avances ri- 
mitives et annuelles) to improve and enrich the foil, Fur- 
ther on, mentioning an opinion of the Economifts refpedting 


abundance and high price, the author obferves, that they are 
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“ two things which Monfieur Quefnay, had he underftood 
the nature of value, would have known to be no more capable 
of co-exiftence than heat and cold.” We would afk the au- 
thor, whether he does not think that almoft all confumeable 
commodities are in greater abundance in England than in 
Sweden; and yet in England they almoft all bear a higher 
price. In a fubfequent paflage indeed, he himfelf fpeaks of 
increafed demand for commodities as maintaining their value, 
notwithftanding their abundance. The author appears to us, 
in this and many other places, to take a moft confined view 
of his fubjeét, and to be thinking of the next market-day, in- 
{tead of the general refults of demand and fupply. A ftri- 
king inftance of this occurs to our recollection in a paflage of 
the laft chapter, which we omitted to notice. He there con- 
fiders a proportional increafe, both of fupply and demand, as 
a very improbable cafe. It is fo perhaps next Saturday, or even 
Saturday fe’nnight; but in an enlarged view of the queftion, 
which was the view that his fubject required him to take, it 
is a matter of continual occurrence, and muft neceflarily be 
fo, if, as he himfelf repeatedly ftates, demand will always re- 
gulate fupply. 

In proceeding to difcufs, feparately, the three great fources 
of wealth, he reprobates the mode in which Dr. Smith has 
controverted that pofition of the Economifts, which reprefents 
manufacturing labour as unproductive ; but he does not fub- 
ftitute any luminous argument of his own: and in one place 
he appears to us to adopt the very fame mode of reafoning*, 
which he had juft before fo feverely condemned in Dr. Smith. 
He then attacks Dr. Smith for the diftinGtion made between 
productive and unproductive labour in the Wealth of Nations, 
which he fays is not more confonant to reafon than the dif- 
tinction of the Economifts. He endeavours to fhew that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith’s definition, 


_“ The fame labour may appear either productive or unproduc- 
tive, according to the ufe fubfequently made of the commodity on 
which it was beftowed. If my cook, for example, makes a tart 
which I immediately confume, he is confidered as an unproductive 
labourer, and the act of making the tart as unproduétive labour ; 
becaufe that fervice has perifhed at the moment of its performance : 
but if the fame labour is performed in a paftrycook’s fhop, it be- 
comes productive labour; becaufe it is a quantity of labour flocked 
and ftored up, to be employed, if necefiary, upon fome other occafon ; 
the price of it, if necefary, can afterwards put in motion a quantity of 
labour equal to that which had originally produced it. Again; a 
piece of cloth burnt immediately after it was formed, would ine- 


vitably beftow, according to this definition, the character of unpro- 
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duétive on the labour of the cloth-manufacturer.. Thus a tart be. 
ing placed in a cock’s fhop, would give to the labour of the cook 
the chara¢ter of productive; and the cloth being put in the fire, 
beftows that of unproductive on the labour of the manufacturer,” 

We are really almoft afhamed to anfwer fuch petty cavil- 
ling and wilful mifapprehenfions. But the anfwer is obvious, 
According to Dr. Smith’s definition, the character of the la. 
bour in no refpect depends upon the ufe that may accidentally 
be made of the commodity on which fuch labour is beftowed, 
as the author afferts ; but on the queftion whether there really 
is any commodity produced, which may either be put to’ 
an immediate ufe, or be the fubject of future exchange. 
The tart is evidently fuch a commodity, and the charaéter of 
the labour which produced it remains unchanged, whether 
the author eat it immediately himfelf, or fell it. It is obvi- 
oufly and effentially diftinct from the labour of the man who 
rides after him in the park ; in which cafe, when the fervice is 
accomplifhed, nothing whatever remains to be difpofed of 
according to his will, whether it be to eat, fell, or burn. 

The author however afferts, that all labour is productive; a 
pofition which he might fairly have maintained if he had 
confined himfelf to the application of his firft general defini- 
tion of wealth, inftead of expofing himfelf by his very unfuc- 
cefsful attacks on other writers. But without entering into 
the general queftion, we fhall only obferve, that though he 
here affirms that all kinds of labour are produ@tive, yet in his 
general defcription, of the means of augmenting wealth, at the 
end of his work, we do not find included that kind of labour 
which Dr. Smith has denominated unproduétive, 

The author proceeds to confider Capital, of which he cer- 
tainly takes a very contracted and incorreé view. In every 
infiance in which capital is employed fo as to produce a pro- 
fit, he fays, it uniformly arifes, either—* from its fupplanting « 
portion of labour which would otherwife be performed by the 
hand of man; or— from its performing a portion of labour 
which is beyond the reach of the perfonal exertion of man to 
accomplifh. 

We have no objection to the term fupplanting labour, 2s 
applied to machinery; though we by no means fee, witli 
the author, any abfurdity or incorreéinefs in the terms ufed 
by Dr. Smith: but however the author may endeavour to 
twift his definition to his purpofe, yet it cannot apply with 
any tolerable clearnefs and precifion to the other two equall 
important branches of capital,—raw materials, and wages. It 
is clear, however, that not only in his definition, but in his 
illuftrations of it, he negleés the confideration of that abfo- 
lately neceflary and moft extenfive part of capital,—the fub- 
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fiftence of the workman, or wages; and it is apparently owing 
to this very confined mode of viewing the fubject, that he 
rejects the juft pofition of Dr. Smith, that capital fets in mo- 
tion productive labour. But our limits abfolutely forbid us 
entering into this detail; and we muft haften to make a few 
yemarks on fome novel inferences in the next chapter, which 
the author’s peculiar mode of confidering Capital has led him 
to draw. 

The fourth chapter is intitled, “ Of the poffibility of increa- 
fing wealth by any other means than thofe by which it is pro- 
‘duced. And here, if we had before any doubts whether the 
author could fo twifi his definition as to include all the 
branches of capital, the point is made perfectly clear by his 
exprefsly diftinguifhing, in defcribing a farm, the flock re- 
ferved for immediate and remote contumption, from the capi- 
tal, which he fays confifts in the animals or machines employed 
to fupplant labour in the cultivation of the farm, or in_ the 
convenient confumption of its produce. The object of the 
author is to fhow, that the wealth of a nation cannot be in- 
creafed by parfimony, or the faving from revenue to add to 
capital ; and his mode of proving this, is, to confine his view 
of capital almoft exclufively to machinery, which fupplants 
labour; and it wjll then follow of courfe, that there are limits 
beyond which the further increafe of capital would be ufelefs. 
He reprefents the increafe of a farmer’s capital as an acqui- 
fition of a larger quantity of labouring cattle than he could 
ufefully employ, and an accumulation of a hoard of fpades, 
ploughs, and other utenfils of hufbandry, infinitely greater 
than he could ufe. But who befides the author ever conceived 
fo ftrange an idea, as that the operation of parfimony related 
only to one branch of capital? Has he ever found fuch an 
effect of faving, as he defcribes, in practice? Many farmers 
have been known to grow rich from {mall beginnings ; but we 
never heard of one who employed his increated capital in ac- 
cumulating an unneceflary quantity of fpades and ploughs. 
And yet fuch is the author’s illufiration of the effects of what 
he calls the baneful paffion of accumulation !!!__And he goes 
on through many pages ferioufly to talk about the abtiraction - 
of demand from other commodities, occafioned by this un- 
ufual demand for {pades and ploughs, as more than counter- 
balancing the encouragement to the blackfmith, carpen- 
ter, &c. &c. &e.; and concludes that the public muft fuffer 
in two ways: “1. By the creation of a quantity of capital 
more than is requifite ;"—always reprefenting capital under the 
image of fpades and ploughs: 2. “ By abtiracting a portioa 
of encouragement to future reproduction :”—thefe two — 
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he treats feparately. We fcarcely ever recollect to have met 
with fo ftrange an inftance of mifconception and perverted 
reafoning. 

Refuming however the fubjeét, which, on account of his 
novel mode of viewing it, he feems unwilling to drop, he 
fays, that the fecond branch of the property of a farmer, 
namely, “the ftock he referves for immediate confumption, 
under which is comprehended the produce of his farm, whe- 
ther vegetable or animal,” is that branch of the property of 
sienhied which alone — capable of unlimited increafe, 
And yet it is certainly this as of capital that is the moft 
limited, and that principally regulates and limits the increafe 
of the other two. Man has a much more unlimited command 
over the raw materials of manufactures, and machinery, than 
he has over the fubfiftence of the labourer. But whatever may 
be his power in this refpeét, we may be quite fure that none 
but a madman will accumulate raw materials and machinery, 
without the fubfiftence of the workmen, who can alone put 
thenr to their appropriate ufe. No fum of money is capital 
to the extent of its nominal amount, unlefs it be convertible 
into all the branches of which capital confifts, each in its due 
proportion. And if it be fo convertible, we’ cannot for a 
moment doubt the pofition of Dr. Smith, that capital fets in 
motion productive labour, and that the quantity of produdtive 
Jabour in any country will be in proportion to the extent of 
fuch capital. In the progrefs of a nation towards great opu- 
lence and population, it will however probably happen, that 
one or other of the branches of capital will become compa- 
ratively fearce. The fearcity of this one will regulate the 
increafe of the other two. In this cafe, a certain increafe of 
nominal capital will not reprefent a command, to the fame 
extent, over real capital; but the different parts will ftill be 
accumulated in their due proportions; and however rich a 
nation may grow, it has no reafon whatever to partake in 
the author’s apprehenfions, that it is in danger of finking un- 
der accumulated hoards of ufelefs machinery. 

As the author has taken fo very partial and incorre@ a view 
of capital in general, we have lefs reafon to fear the effects of 
his reafoning, or the otherwife dangerous topic, of decrying the 
parfimony of governments, and reprobating all their attempts to 
pay their debts. The capital of the public debt of this coun- 
try no where exifts in the form of real capital; it has been 
gradually confumed, without return, by the government ; and 
the intereft only reprefents or is convertible into a proportion- 
ate quantity of real riches. Such a debt cannot, from its 
nature, be fuddenly difcharged fo as to increafe the active 
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capital of the nation, by a quantity equal to the nominal 
amount of the debt; but as the intereft, which is reprefented 
by a certain portion of the annual produce of the country is 
generally coniumed by a clafs of people which reproduces little 
or nothing, it becomes a matter of the higheft importance to 
prevent the rapid increafe of this clafs, and to reftore to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, the capital of which 
they are thus deprived. 

A great number of idle confumers is a clear proof of great 
wealth,—of a large furplus produce ; but fuch a number in it- 
felf tends to impoverifh a ftate ; and there muft evidently be 
a limit beyond which the increafe of this clafs muft trench on 
the fources of reproduction. The effeé of a finking fund, or 
of that accumulation fo much reprobated by the author, feems 
to be, by a facrifice of a part of individual incomes, {pent 
perhaps, principally on menial fervants, horfes kept for plea- 
fure, &c. &c. either to check the increafe of this idle clats, as 
intime of war; or aétually to transfer that produce which 
had before been pier ars | in the payment of unproductive 
confumers, to Jabourers in agriculture and manufactures, as on 
the return of peace. : 

The author’s great apprehenfion is from the abftraction of 
demand occafioned by this faving of income. He fays, that 
ifan extraordinary fum were levied by the government to 
defray the charge of warfare, or any other fuch expenditure, 
the confumption of government would then countera¢t the 
effect of the parfimony it renders neceflary in the fubje¢t, and 
no mifchief would enfue except from the change in the order 
of expenditure occafioned by the demand for one clafs of 
commodities. But that, if the fame.kind of faving were to 
be made without fuch a vent for it, the moft dreadful mif- 
chiefs might be apprehended, unlefs the proprietors of ftock 
could be perfuaded to ruin themfelves in order to countera¢t 
the bad effets of this miferly policy in the government. In 
this curious reafoning, the author feems quite to forget that 
labourers and manufa¢turers, fome of whom earn above a 
guinea a week, confume, as well as foldiers and failors, and 
that mafter manufacturers and merchants often live as hand- 
fomely as ftockholders. The converfion of a part of the na- 
tional income into capital, would not diminith confumption, 
though it would increafe production: and if this increafed 
quantity of productions could not find a wider market at 
home, they would probably find vent abroad, and increafe 
our foreign exports. That, under fuch circumftances, the 
intereft of money and the profits of ftock would fink, can- 


hot be doubted; but if fome capitals, on this account, went 
abroad, 
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abroad, a much greater number than at prefent would fill be 
employed at home in all the branches of agriculture, many. 
faciures, and commerce : and it is a ftrange argument to urge 
that we fhould keep ourfelves always poor, wo debt, from 
the fear that if we were in a more flourifhing condition, other 
nations might profit by our riches. 

The abundance of capital tends always to raife the wages of 
jabour, and lower the profits of ftock. In the price of the 
wrought commodity, thefe two oppofite effects might perhaps ' 
nearly balance each other ; but it is evident that all wrought 
commodities would be cheaper in proportion to the price of [a- 
bour, and confequently, that the great mafs of the people who 
live by the wages of labour would be in better circumftances, 
and would therefore confume more. The increafe of popula- 
tion, which would probably follow, would ftill further increafe 
confumption, and the additional capital which we may natv- 
rally prefume would be employed upon the land, owing to 
the low rate of intereft, would, by increafing the means of 
fubfiftence, tend to make the whole increafe of capital real, 
and not nominal, and confequently capable of continually 
putting in motion an increafed quantity of productive labow. 
The inconvenience of a few who could not get fuch an interef 
for their money as would enable them to live idly, ought not 
for a moment to be put in competition with fuch advantages 
io the nation, and to the mafs of individuals. At all events, 
we may referve our compaflion for the ftockholders, and our 
fears for the too rapid payment of the debt, till fome red 
progrefs has been made in its liquidation, and the inconveui- 
ences apprehended have been actually felt. 

The fifth, and lafi, chapter is intitled, “ Of the means of 
augmenting wealth ;” and we expected, of courfe, the authors 
inftructions how to effect this important object : but, after fome 
unfuccefsful cavils at Dr. Smith, refpecting the divifion oi 
labour, we are brought, by a tedious procefs, to the concli- 
fion, that the production of wealth depends upon the difir 
bution of wealth. As, however, we are not taught how to 
influence this diftribution, we do not fee that we are in any 
degree advanced in our knowledge refpeéting the means 0, 
augmenting wealth. But we have already extended this artt 
cle fo much, that we are abfolutely precluded from entering 
into further details. The author’s inquiries do not appear 0 
have conducted him to any conclufions which will be conf 
dered as valuable additions to our ftock of political truths 
The refults which he enumerates at the end of this chapte 
appear to us either old, untrue, or unimportant. 


The 
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The work is in no refpect well written : but what we moft 
particularly objec to, is, the manner in which the author 
cavils at other writers, and the important tone which he af- 
{umes in {peaking of the ftate of political and economical 
knowledge before the appearance of his own work. Had he 
eftablifhed every pofition which he has attempted, fuch a tone 
would have been indecorous: but as he has very rarely 
indeed fucceeded in thefe attempts, it has a moft powerful 
tendency to prejudice the reader againft his work ; and, fhould 
he continue his inquiries, we moft earnettly recommend him 
to avoid it in future. 





Ant. CXLI. Travels in China; containing Defcriptions, Obferca- 
tions, and Comparifons, made and collected in the courfe of a 
Short Refidence at the Imperial Palace of Yuen-min-Yuen ; and on 
a fubfequent Journey through the Country from Pekin to Canton. 
In which it is attempted to appreciate the Rank that this extra~ 
ordinary Empire may be confidered to hold in the Scale of civilized 
Nations. By John Barrow, Efq. late Private Secretary to the 
Earl of Macartney, and one of his Suit as Ambafjador from the 
King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China. Illuftrated with 
Several Engravings. 4to. pp.632; price 2/1. 128.6d. Cadelh 
and Davies, London. 1804. 


T is, as Mr. Barrow in his title-page fays, “ the lot of few 
to go to Pekin ;” but from that few, who fortunately 
went out in Lord Macartney’s Embafly, we haye had feverak 
detailed Accounts of what thcy faw and experienced im the 
courfe of their voyage, and during their refidence in China. 
The public, as well as ourfelves, would at firft be furprifed to 
fee announced Mr. Barrow’s Travels fo many years after the 
termination of the expedition, and after Sir George Staunton 
had favoured the world with his “ Account of the Embafly.” 
Indeed Mr. B. himfelf feems to be fully aware that it would 
be an idle and fuperfluous undertaking, in any perfon who ae- 
companied the Embaffy, to dwell on thofe fubjects which have 
been treated by Sir George in fo mafterly a manner, or to 
recapitulate thofe incidents and tranfactions which he has al- 
ready detailed. 

From the nature of Sir George Staunton’s plan, there muft 
be many fubjeéts on which he could barely touch, but into 
which, any other perfon who fhould mark out for himfelf a dif- 
ferent tract, might enter minutely. The account given by the 
worthy and indefatigable baronet, extended to whatever re- 
lated to the Embafly, whether in the voyage out, their re- 
fidence abroad, or in their return to the ‘{fhores of their na- 
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tive country. Mr. B. confines himfelf to narrower limits, 
his objeét is to defcribe whatever he thought worthy of at- 
tention in China; to unfold to his countrymen the manners 
and cuftoms of a people, with whom, from the nature of 
their government, they could be little acquainted, and to en- 
deavour to appreciate the real character which they maintain 
in the world. It may alfo be obferved, that Sir George wrote 
immediately upon his return; but the author before us, by 
waiting to the prefent period, has been enabled to econfider 
the various objects that prefented themfelves to him with that 
fort of precifion which will give weight to his refle¢tions, and 
fet a value on his judgment. 

Mr. B. feeling the difadvantages to which his work will 
be fubject, advertizes his readers, that it may occafionally be 
neceflary to refer to the fame facts that have already been 
noticed by his precurfor ; but whenever this happens, he pro- 
mifes that they fhall be briefly repeated, and for the purpofe 
only of illufirating fome pofition, or for deducing fome gene- 
ral inference. 

In carefully reviewing the work which is now laid before 
the public, and comparing it, as well as our memory will al- 
low, with Sir George Staunton’s volumes, we certainly recol- 
leé&t fome circumfiances which have been already noticed by 
that writer, yet they are few in comparifon of the great mais 
of facts which are given under the various heads to which 
Mr. B. has very properly referred them. The great objet of 
Sir George Staunton was, undoubtedly, to unfold the nature 
of the Embaffy, to fhew the views with which it was under- 
taken, the manner in which it was conduéted, and to account 
for the caufes of its failure; whereas Mr. B. profeffes that his 
chief aim is to exhibit the Chinefe in their proper colours, 
and to endeavour to draw fuch a {ketch of the manners, the 
ftate of fociety, the language, literature, and fine arts, the 
fciences and civil inftitutions, the religious worfhip and opi- 
nions, the population and progrefs of agriculture, the civil 
and moral p Re of the people, as may enable his country- 
men to appreciate the rank which China may be confidered as 
holding in the fcale of civilized nations. Sir George, there- 
fore, may be regarded as writing in the character of a politi- 
cian ; but Mr. Barrow’s work is the produétion of a philofopher; 
—of aman who, whether in Europe, in Africa, or in Afia, 
fhews himfelf an accurate obferver of human nature, and ca- 
pable of drawing juft inferences from the various faéts that 
are prefented to his notice. 

he volume before us is divided into chapters; the firt of 
which is devoted to certain preliminary fubjects; in the "a 
cuffion 
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cuffion of thefe, Mr. B. wifhes to correct fome erroneous 
notions which were taken up and circulated with regard to 
the Britifh Embaffy ; and he infers, that the trifling expence 
which it occafioned to the Eaft-India Company, will be more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages which may be ex- 
pected from this intercourfe. In anfwer to thofe who had 
expected a different refult from the Embafly, and who com- 
plain of the fhortnefs of the time allotted to our countrymen 
for a refidence in the capital of China, our author refers to the 
feveral embaffies that have been fent to China by European 
courts during the laft two centuries : of thefe, three were fent 
by the Dutch; two from Ruffia; one by the Pope; one by 
the Portuguefe ; and one by the Britifh, in which Mr. Barrow 
acted a confpicuous part: and we are informed by him, that 
it is the cuftom in China “ to receive embafladors with re- 
{pe and hofpitality ; to confider them as vifitors to the em- 
peror, and to entertain them accordingly as his particular 
guefts, from the moment they enter the country till they re- 
turn to the boundaries of his empire. This being neceflarily 
attended with an enormous expence, the court of ceremonies 
has prefcribed forty days for the refidence of foreign embaf- 
fadors, either in the capital, or wherever the court may hap- 
pen to be; though on particular occafions, or by aceident, 
the term may fometimes be extended to nearly double that 
time.” 

The fecond chapter is occupied by occurences and obfer- 
vations in the navigation of the Yellow Sea, and the paflage 
up the Pei-ho, or White-fea, which was before entirely un- 
known to any European nation: 


“ At the fight of our large fhips, fo different in their appearance 
from any of thofe belonging to the Chinefe, a vaft number of boats, 
lluing from every creek and cove, prefently crowded together, in 
fuch a manner, and with fo little management, as to render it dif- 
ficult to pafs through without danger of overfetting or finking fome 
of them; a danger, however, to which they feemed quite infen- 
fible. Veffels of a larger defcription, and various in the thape of 
their hulls and rigging, from twenty tons burden and upwards, 
to abouttwo hundred tons, were obferved in confiderable num- 
bers, failing along the coaft of the continent, laden generally with 
{mall timber, which was piled to fuch a height upon their decks, that 
no extraordinary force of wind would feem to be required to over- 
turn them. Beams of wood, and other pieces that were too long 
to be received upon the deck of a fingle fhip, were laid acrofs the 
decks of two veffels lafthed together. We -faw at leaft a hundred 
couple thus laden in one fleet, keeping clofe in with the coaft, in 
erder to be ready, in cafe of bad weather, to put into the neareft 
port, being ill calculated to refift a ftorm at fea. The thips indeed 
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that are deftined for longer voyages appear, front their fingular 
conftruction, to be very unfit to contend with the tempeftuous feas 
of China. The general form of the hull, or body of the thip, 
above water, is that of the moon when about four days old. The 
bow, or fore-part, is not rounded as in fhips of Europe, but isa 
fquare flat furface, the fame as the ftern, without any projecting 
piece of wood, ufually known by the name of cutwater, and with- 
out any keel. On each fide of the bow a large circular eye is 
painted, in imitation, I fuppofe, of that of a fifh. The two ends of 
the fhip rife to a prodigious height above the deck. Some carry 
twe, fome three, and others four mafts. Each of thefe confitts of 
2 fingle piece of wood, and confequently not capable of being or. 
cafionally reduced in length, as thofe of European fhips. The 
diameter of the mainmaft of one of the larger kind of Chinef 
vefiels, fuch as trade to Batavia, is not lefs than that of an Englih 
man of war of fixty-four guns. And it is fixed in a bed of mafiive 
timber laid acrofs the deck. On each maft is a fingle fail of mat 
ting, made from the fibres of the bamboo, and ftretched by means 
of poles of that reed, running acrofs, at the diftance of about two 
feet from each other. Thefe fails are frequently made to furl and 
unfurl like a fan. When well hoifted up and braced almoft fore 
and aft, or parallel with the fides of the fhip, a Chinefe veffel will 
fail within three and a half, or four points ef the wind; but they 
lofe all this advantage over thips of Europe by their drifting to 
leeward, in confequence of the round and clumfy fhape of the 
bottom, and their want of keel. The rudder is fo placed, in 2 
large opening of the ftern, that it can occafionally be taken up, 
which is generally done on approaching fand and fhallows,” 


Mr. Barrow infers from a variety of faéts, that the Chinefe 
are equally unfkilled in naval architecture, as in the art of 
navigation. They keep no reckoning at fea, and have no 
means of alcertaining the latitude and longitude of any place. 
Their prefent fyftem is to keep as near the fhore as poilible; 
and never to lofe fight of land unlefs in voyages to Japat, 
Batavia, and Cochin China. The voyage to Batavia is al- 
tended with fo much danger, that ten or twelve thoufand {ub- 
jects from the port of Canton alone are reckoned to perith at- 
nually by fhipwreck. This is not altogether owing to the 
unfkilfulnefs of the Chinefe feamen; but depends much on 
the hurricanes, which fometimes blow with fuch ftrength, 
that, if credit be given to an intelligent commander of one ol 
the Eaft India Company’s fhips, were it poflible to blow ten 
thoufand trumpets, and beat as many drums, on the forecalile 
of an Indiaman, neither the found of the one or the othet 
would be heard by a perfon om quarter-deck of the fame 
fhip. 


“ When a fhip leaves this port on a foreign voyage, it is confide 
ed as an equal chance that fhe will never return ; and-when a 
1 eve 
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event proves favourable, a general rejoicing takes place among the 
friends of all thefe who had embarked in the hazardous enterprize. 
Some of thefe fhips are not lefs than a thoufand tons burden, and 
contain half that number of fouls, befides the pafiengers that leave 
their country, in the hope of making their fortunes in Batavia and 
Manilla. A fhip is feldom the concern of one man. Sometimes 
forty or fifty, or even a hundred different merchants, purchafe a 
veffel, and divide her into as many compartments as there are 
partners, fo that each knows his own particular place in the thip, 
which he is at liberty to fit up and to fecure as he picafes. He 
fips his goods, and accompanies them in perfon, or fends his fon, 
or a near relation; for it rarely happens that they will truft each 
other with property, where no family connexion exifts. Each 
fee papper is juft the length and breadth of a man, and centains 
only 2 fmall mat, fpread on the floor, and a pillow. Behind the 
compafs is generally placed a {mall temple, with an altar, on which 
is COI ntinually kept burning a {piral taper compofed of wax, tallow, 
and fandal-wood duit. This holy flame anfwers a double purpofe ; 
for while the burning of it fulfils an n act of piety, its twelve equal 
which make 
up acomplete day. It fhould feet that the jupertitiou notions 
inculcated in the people have led them to fuppofe, that fome par- 
ticular influence refides in the compats ; for, on every appearance 
of a chi ange in the weather, they burn incenfe before the magnetic 
needle.” 


Mr. B. has, in his account of travels in Africa, compared 
the Chinefe with the Hottentots. In the volume before us, 
he carries the comparifon ftill farther, and is convinced that 
there isa near refemblance in theig mental as well as phyfical 
qualities. To the arguments which he now brings in defence 
oi this opinion, he fubjoins the portraits of a Hottentot and 
a Chinefe, in order that the readers may judge for themfelves 
how far the refemblance marked by him is, or is not, altogether 
fanciful. Notwithftanding the fairnefS and candour with 
which our author treats this fubject, vet we are not difpofed 
to agree perfectly with his conclufion : ftronger arguments, or, 
rather, facts more conelufive, mufi be brought together betore 
we can affent to the propofition that ihe Chinefe ‘and Hotten- 

tots are derived trom the fame ftock. The picture which Mr. 

B. has drawn of the habits of- uncleaniineds (page 76-7) 
among the Chinefe, might, by fome of our readers, be confi- 
dered as another argument in “defence of his theory, did we 
copy the defeription : but as a Review is deftined to fall into 
the hands of perfons of all defcriptions, we fhall ever avoid 
tranferibing into the pages of this Journal what might be 
offenfive to delicacy, as well as injurious to morality. The 
i npreffion made upon our travellers, foon after their arrival in 
China, will afford the reader amufement and inftrudion : 


Vou. H. Ge “ Nothing 
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“ Nothing that could convey the idea of extraordinary wealth 
or comfort among the inhabitants, or of extraordinary abundance 
and fertility in the country (unlefsin the copious fupplies of our 
provifions), had yet occurred, either at Chu-fan, or in the firft three 
days’ fail up the Pei-ho towards the capital. The land on both 
fides was low and flat, and, inftead of hedge-rows, trenches were 
dug to mark the boundaries of property. A {mall proportion only 
was under cultivation. The greater part appeared to be four 
fwampy. ground, covered with coarfe grafs, with rufhes, and the 
common reed. ‘There were few trees, except near the villages, 
which were of mean appearance, the houfes generally confifting of 
mud walls, one ftory in height, and thatched with ftraw or rufhes, 
Here and there a folitary cottage intervened, but nothing that bore 
any refemblance to the refidence of a gentleman, or that could even 
be called a comfortable farm-houfe. And although villages were 
numerous, no affemblage of houfes were perceived, that properly 
could be clafied under the name of a town, except that of See-Koo, 
near the mouth of the river, and Ja-koo, a few miles higher, until 
we proceeded to the diftance of about ninety miles, when we enter- 
ed the fuburbs of the large city of Jienfing, ttretching, like London 
on the Thames, for feveral miles along each bank of the river Pei- 
ho. But neither the buildings nor the river would bear any com- 
parifon, even with thofe parts about Redriffe and Wapping. Every 
thing, in fact, that we had hitherto feen, wore an air of poverty and 
meannefs, After a long confinement on board a fhip, to thofe, at 
leaft, who are not accuftomed to it, almoft any country appears to 
poffefs the charms of a Paradife; yet, on our firft landing in this 
celebrated empire to the prefent place, which is no great diftance 
from the capital, I arn perfuaded that every individual of the em- 
bafiy felt himfelf rather difappointed im the expeétations he had 
formed. If amy thing excited admiration, it was the vaft multitudes 
of people that, from our firft arrival, had daily flocked down to the 
banks of the river, of both fexes, and of all ages. Their general 
appearance, however, was not fuch as to indicate any extraordinary 
degree of happinefs or comfort. ‘The beft-drefled men wore a fori 
of velvet cap on their heads; a fhort jacket, buttoned clofe round 
the neck, and folded acrofs the breaft, the fleeves remarkably wide; 
the materials cotton cloth, black, blue, or brown filk, or European 
camblet: they wore quilted petticoats, and black fattin boots.— 
‘The common people were dreffed in large ftraw hats, blue or black 
cotton frocks, wide cotton trowfers, and thick clumfy fhoes, fome- 
times made of ftraw. Some had coarfe ftockings of cotton cloth; 
the legs of others were naked. A fingle pair of drawers contftituted, 
indeed, the whole clothing of a great portion of the crowd. 


From the third chapter, which is defcriptive of a journey 
throvgh the capital to a country villa belonging to the Em- 
peror, we might extract much amufing matter; but we {hall 
merely ‘tran{cribe a fhort account of Pekin : 


“ Although 
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“ Although the approach to Pekin afforded little that was inte- 
refting, we had no fooner paffed the gate, and opened out the broad 
ftreet, than a very fingular and novel appearance was exhibited, 
We faw before us a line of buildings on each fide of a wide fireet, 
confifting entirely of fhops and warehoufes, the particular goods of 
which were brought out, and difplayed in groups in front of the 
houfes. Before thefe were generally erected large wooden pillars, 
whofe tops were much higher than the eaves of the houfes, bearing 
infcriptions in gilt characters, fetting forth the nature of the wares 
to be fold, and the honeit reputation of the feller; and, to attrac 
the more notice, they were generally hung with various-coloured 
flags and ftreamers, and ribbands from top to bottom, exhibiting 
the appearance of a line of thipping dreffed, as we fometimes fee 
them, in the colours of all the different nations in Europe. The 
fides of the houfes were not lefs brilliant in the feveral colours with 
which they were painted, confifting, generally, of tky-blue or green, 
nixed with gold: and what appeared to us fingular enough, the ar- 
ticles for fale, that made the greateft fhow, were coffins for the dead. 
‘fhe moft fplendid of our coffin furniture would make but a poor 
figure, if placed befide that-intended for a wealthy Chinefe. Thefe 
machines are feldom lefs than three inches thick, and twice the bulk 
of ours. Next to thofe, our notice was attracted by the brilliant 
appearance of the funeral biers, and the marriage cars, both cover- 
ed with ornamental canopies. 

“ At the four points where the great ftreets interfec one another, 
were erected thofe fingular buildings, fometimes of ftone, but ge- 
nerally of wood, which have been called triumphal arches, but 
which, in fa¢t, are monuments to the memory of thofe who had de- 
ferved well of the community, or who had attained an unufual 
longevity. They confift, invariably, of a large central gateway, 
with a fmaller one on each fide, all covered with narrow roofs; and, 
like the houfes, they are painted, varnifhed, and gilt in the moft 
fplendid manner. 

“ The multitude of moveable workfhops of tinkers and barbers, 
coblers and black fimiths ; the tents and booths where tea and fruit, 
rice, and other eatables were expofed for fale, with the wares and 
merchandize arranged before the doors, had contracted this fpacious 
ftreet to a narrow road in the middle, juft wide enough for two of 
our little vehicles to pafs each other. The cavalcade of officers 
and foldiers that preceded the Embaffy ; the procetlions of men in 
office, attended by their numerous retinues, bearing umbrellas and 
flags, painted lanterns, and a variety of ftrange infignia of their rank 
and ttation ; different trains that were accompanying, with lamenta- 
ble cries, corpfes to their graves, and, with fqualling mufic, brides 
to their hufbands; the troops of dromedaries, laden with coals 
from Tartary ; the wheel-barrows and hand-carts ftuffed with vege- 
tables, occupied nearly the whole of this middle fpace in one con- 
tinued line, leaving very little room for the cavalcade of the Embafly 
to pafs. All was in motion. The fides of the ftreet were filled 
with an immenfe concourfe of people, buying and felling and bar- 
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tering their different commodities. The buz and confufed noifes o; 
this mixed multitude, proceeding from the loud bawling of thofe 
who were crying their wares; the wrangling of others, with, every 
now and then, a firange twanging noile, like the jarring of a cracked 
Jew’s harp; the barber’s fignal, made by his tweezers; the mirth 
and the laughter that prevailed in every groupe; could fcarcely be 
exceeded by the brokers in the Bank rotunda, or by the Jews and 
old women in Rofemary-lane. Pedlars with their packs, and jug- 
glers, and conjurers, and fortune-tellers, mountebanks and quack- 
doétors, comedians and mulicians, left no fpace unoccupied. ‘The 
‘Tartar foldiers, with their whips, kept, with difficulty, a elear paf- 
face for the Embaffy to move flowly forwards; fo flow, indeed, that 
although we entered the eafiern gate at half past nine, it was near 
twelve before we arrived at the wettern.” 

In the fourth chapter, is given a fketch of the ftate of {o- 
ciety in China, including an account of the manners, cuftoms, 
fentiments, and moral character of the people. From this 
we learn, that, in the lower clafles, the women drag the plough, 
while their hyfbands only direct it; and, in the general con- 
duct of life, the female fex is doomed to laborious employ- 
ments, while the men live in idlenefs, or pafs their time in 
gaming. ' In higher life, a woman muft neither eat at the 
fume table, nor fit in the fame room with her hufband : and 
the male children, at the age of nine or ten, are entirely fepz- 
rated from their fifiers. To beguile the many tedious ant 
heavy hours, that muft unavoidably oceur to the fecluded te- 
males, totally unqualified for mental purfuits, the tobacco- 
pipe is the ulual expedient. Every female, from the age of 
eight or nine years, wears a fmall filken purfe, or -pocket, to 
hold tobacco and a pipe, with the ufe of which many of then 
are not unacquainted at this tender age. Some, indeed, are 
employed in embroidery on filk, or in painting on gauze ; but 
thefe are generally the wives and daughters of tradefmen and 
artificers. 

Mr. B. makes fome {pirited remarks on the vices to which 
the Chinefe are given: but from drunkennels, he fays, the 
great bulk of the people are entirely free. Among the multi- 
tudes which he daily faw, iu pafling from one extremity of the 
country to the other, he nevér met with a fingle inftance of a 
man being difguifed in liquor. Whenever a tew Chinefe hap- 
pen to meet together, it is generally for the purpofe of gam- 
ing, or to eat a kettle of boiled rice, or drink a pot of tea, or 
imoke a pipe of tobacco. 

In China they nave no day fet apart for religious worthip. 
Their acts of devotion partake of the fame folitary caft that 
prevails in theirdomeftic life. Among none of the different fects 
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of religion has congregational worfhip been inculcated, which, 
to that country, may be contidered as a great misfortune : 


“ For, independent of religious confiderations, the fabbatical in- 
fitution is attended with advantages of a phyfical as well as of a 
moral nature; and humanity is not lefs concerned than policy in 
confecrating one day out of feven, or fome other given number, to 
the fervice of the great Creator, and to reft from bodily labour. 
When the government of France, in the height of her rage for inno- 

ation, fell into the bands of atheiftical dem magogues ; when her 
nae les were polluted, and every thing facred was invaded and 
profaned, the feventh day was confidered as a relic of ancient fuper- 
itition, and the obfervance of it accordingly abolifhed; and, about 
the fame time, it became the fathion among a certain defcription 
of people to ufe fpecious arguments againft its continuance in our 
own country; as being, for example, a day for the encouragement 
of idlenefs, drunkennefs, and diffipation. Such a remark could 
only be applied to large cities and towns; and in crowded manu- 
facturing towns the mechanic, who can fubfift by working three 
days in the week, would be at no lofs in finding opportunities, were 
there no Sabbath-day, in the courfe of the other four to commit 
irregularities. And who, even for the fake of the mechanic and 
artiticer, would with to fee the labouring peafant deprived of one 
day’s reit, out of feven, which, to him, is more precious than the 
wages ke has hardly earned the other fix? What maa, poflefied of 
common feelings of humanity, in beholding the decent and modeft 
haufbandman, accompanied by his family, in  dinid beit attire, attend- 
ing the parifh-church, does not participate in the fmile of content 
which, on this day particularly, beams on his countenance, and be- 
ipeaks the ferenity of his mind? Having, on this day, difcharged 
his duty to God, retrethed his hody with refit, enjoyed the comfort 
of clean clothing, and exercifed his mind in converfing with bis 
neighbours, he returns, with double vigour, to his daily labour ; 
having, as Mr. Addifon obferves, in one of his Spectators, rubbed 
off the ruft of the week.” 

Thefe obfervations bear evidence to Mr. B.’s attention, not 
only to the manners and cufioms of the people among whom 
he occationally refides, but to what huinan nature is, and what 
it requires as the foundation for happinefs and moral order. 

Vith glowing indignation, he deferibes the horrid practice of 
infaudbeidie w thich, : in China, is tolerated by cuftom, and even 
encouraged by government. In the capital only, he reckons 
that there are not many fhort of nine thoufand infants faugh- 
tered, or interred alive, in the courfe of a year. And thofe 
whofe conftant refidence is upon the water, aud whofe poverty 
or x inpest aa or total infenfibility, or whatever the cauie may 

, that leads them to the perpetration of an act againft which 
nature revolts, fometimes expote their infanis, by throwing 
tiem into the canal, or river, with a gourd tied round their 

G63 necks, 
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necks, to keep the head above water, and preferve them alive 
until fome humane perfon may be induced to pick them 
up. 

In connection with this fubjeét, the following anecdote, 
which. according to Mr. B., ftands on good authority, deferves 
general notice: 

“ A refpectable French miffionary, now in London, who was 
many years in Fo-kien, told me, that he once happened to call on 
one of his converts juit at the moment his wife was brought to bed, 
The devoted infant was delivered to the father, in order to be 
plunged inio a jar of water, that was prepared for the purpofe.— 
The miffionary expoftulated with the man on the heinoufnets of an 
act thit was a crime againft God and nature. The man perfitted, 
that, having already more than he could fupport, it would be a 
greater crime to preferve a lite condemned to want and mifery, 
than to take it away without pain. The miflionary, finding that no 
arguinent of his was likely to divert him from his purpofe, obferved 
that, ‘as a Chriftian, he could not refufe him the fatisfaétion of 
faving the infant’s icul by baptifm.’ During the ceremony, as the 
father held the infaut in his arms, he happened to fix his eyes on its 
face, when the mifhionary thought he perceived the feelings of nature 
begin to work; and he protracted the ceremony, to give time for 
the latent {park of parental affection to kindle into flame. When 
the ceremony was ended, ‘ Now,’ fays the miffionary, ‘I have done 
my duty in faving a foul from periihing.” * And I,’ rejoined the 
man, ‘ will do mine, by faving its hfe ;’ and hurried away, with the 
infant, to depofit it in the boiom of its mother.” 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 








Arr. CXLIL. 4 Sermon preached at the Anniverfary of the Royil 
Humane Soviety, in St. George's Church, Hanovcr-fquare, on 
Sunday, April 15th, 1804. By the Right Rev. Thomas Burge/', 
D.D. Bifhop of St. David’s. To which is added. an Appendix 
of Mifceliancous Objercations on Refufcitation: By the Society. 
Sve. pp. 44; price Is. 

HIS difcourfe is, with great propriety, dedicated to the 
King, under whofe aufpices the Humane Society was 
formed, and has flourifhed for a period of thirty years. In 
fome of the philofophical parts of the Bifhop’s Sermon, we 
fee a ftriking fimilarity to particular portions of Dr. Payley’s 
admirable Treaiife on Natural Theology: in the whole there 
are evident and ftrong traces of a pious and retle@ing mind. 
In comparing man with anunals, his Lordihip obierves : 

“ Mun is diftinguifhed from other animals chiefly by the faculty 
of reafon. If the phyfical frame of man correfponds with this 1n- 
telle¢tual difiiuction, and is fuited to the exertion of fuch a faculty, 
we may couciude, that the external diflerence was the effect 0! 
defign. 


‘ 


A great 
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“ A great external diftinétion between man and brute exifts in 
the countenance, and, by its expreflion of fentiment and character, 
ftrongly marks the difference between the internal faculties of the 
two {pecies. 

“ To the phyfical conformation of man in the organs of the voice 
and the hands, under the dire¢tion of his rational faculties, we owe 
the great triumph of reafon in the civilization of mankind. The power 
of reafon is feen in the perception and communication of knowledge. 
To both thefe purpofes the organs of the voice (that is, of articulate 
found, which belongs only to man) are peculiarly adapted. But 
knowledge and fcience would have made little progres, if the ac- 
quifitions of one age could not have been preferved and enlarged 
by the experience of the next. A great point was therefore gained 
for the advancement and diffufion of intellectual knowledge, by the 
invention of letters, that is, of permanent figures to denote and 
fix the fleeting founds of the voice. To execute this invaluable 
invention, the hands lent their moft ufeful aid. Thefe figures could 
not have been made without inftruments; nor inftruments, without 
the flexible form and peculiar aptitude for mechanical aétion, 
poffeficd by the human hand. The reafon of man-would therefore 
have been, comparatively, a very paflive faculty without the hands 
to execute its fuggeftions.” 

Such fentiments and fuch difcourfes cannot fail of being ge- 
nerally ufeful ; and it is a fortunate circumftance when fermons 
preached for charitable purpotes fall to the lot of perfons ca- 
pable, as his Lordfhip is, of promoting at the fame time the in- 
terefts of a particular inftitution, and thoie of rational religion. 








Art. CXLIII. Cupid turned Volunteer. In a Series of Prints, 
defigned by ***** ; and engraved by W. N. Gardiner, B. A.; with 
Poetical Illuftrations, by Thomas Park, F. S.A. 4to. price 11, 1s. 
London. 1804. 
fie prints, which are very neatly executed, are faid 

to have been defigned by a lady of very high rank. The 
object is highly creditable to her genius and her feelings. In 
a crifis like the prefent, we rejoice in every exertion that is 
made to animate the hearts of our countrymen in defence of 
their rights as a free and independent people ; and we were 
not a little gratified to fee, in the work before us, the aid of 
the fine arts called in for the fame laudable perpofe. 

That our readers may judge in what manner Mr. Park has 
illuttrated the drawings, we fhall tranicribe the lines which ac- 
company the firft :—the fubject, 

('curID suPPLICATES PALLAS TO LET HIM BECOME A 
VOLUNTEER. 
“ Rous’d by the threat which roufes all 
To arm in Albion’s patriot caufe, 
The vaunting threat of frantic: Gaul, 
That the will pare the Lion’s paws, 
GG+4 
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And with her locuft band defpoil 
Britain,—the Heav’n-protected ifle ! 
Thus rous’d, e’en Love, the archer-boy, 
Who wings Idalian-temper’d darts 
Which, while they wound, give wounds of joy, 
And only pierce to rivet hearts ; 
Love drops the bandage from his brow, 
That he may face this threatful foe: 
He fpurns at every boyith fear, 
* And the fage goddets of the Gorgon fhield 
Impiores, to let him try to wield 
The weapons of a Britifh Volunteer. 








BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THE Montus or JUNE AND JuLY 1804; 
With brief Notices of thofe that are not referved for more ample 
Examination. 


Firft Principles of Chrijtian Knowledge; confifting of; 
1. An expianation of the more difficult Terms and Doctrines 
of the Church Catechifm, and office of Confirmation. IL. The 
Three Church Creeds, exemplified and proved from the 
Scriptures. To which is prefixed an Introduction on the Duty 
of conforming to the Eftablifhed Church, as good fubjects and 

ood Chriftians. By the Right Reverend Thomas Burgels, 
DD. Bifhop of St. Davids. 12mo. pp. 124. price 1s. 6d. 

Full as the title of this little work is, it does not announce tic 
whole of its contents; his Lordfhip has fubjoined to the dedication, 
an “ Outline of a Courfe of Religious Education for the Poor,” 
which he recommends to the Clergy of the Diocefe, as an eafy aud 
practical method. It comprehends all ages from three years to 
fifteen; we fufpecét the learned Prelate has not been accuftomed 
io the duties attaching to education, becaufe he expects that chil- 
dren of three years of age, fhould be able to learn, and of courfe 
to underftand the Apoftle’s creed, fele¢tions from the feriptures, 
&c. &c. This is furely too much for ordinary capacities; and for 
thefe, general rules fhould be Jaid down. . 

Au Appendix is added, containing extracts from the canons, 
atis of parliament, &c. relative to the government, difcipline, and 
worthip of the Church of England. Froth thefe we learn fer how 
many, and for what offences a man is liable to the fentence of ex- 
communication: and by the law of the land, an excommunicated 
perfon cannot ferve upon juries ;—cannot be a witnefs in avy 
court; and cannot bring an action to recover lands or money due 
to him; and if the bifhop purfue the offender, he is liable to im- 
prifonment in the county gaol, till he is reconciled to the church. 

Refleciions upon the Chapters of the New Tefiament; !¢- 
lecied from the Writings of approved Divines of the Church 

ol 
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of England : intended for the Ufe of the Poor, and fuch Per- 
fons as may not have the Means of confulting larger Works 
of this nature. 12mo. pp. 466. pr. 4s. 6d. 

The intention of this werk is excellent, and its utility cannot be 
doubted. To guard againft an impreper ufe of it, the compiler 
hopes, that thofe who may poffefs the reflections, “ will not con- 
tent themfelves with reading them alone, but will firf# read the 
chapter in the New Teftament, and after that, the reflections on the 
{ame chapter.” Among the authors to whom the compiler is indebted, 
js the name of Dr. Doddridge, who was an eminent divine among 
the Diffenters, and well known for his Family Expofitor, in which 
Prattical Reflections are fubjoined to each chapter and fubject. In 
iilutirating St. Mathew’s goipel, great ufe is made of the excellent 
Lectures ef the Bifhop of London. A fhort extra¢t from this vo- 


detcriptioa: we felect what relates to a part of the 13th chapter of 
St. Luke’s gofpel. 

“ In this chapter we have an account of our Lord’s healing a 
poor afflicted creature, that went double for eighteen years toge- 
ther. This poor woman’s zeal and willingnefs to attend on public 
worlhip, brought her out, though fhe could not ftand upright ; and 
had probably in that refpect a better excufe for ftaying at home, 
than many could make who now often abfent themfelves from the 
much nobler fervices of the Chriftian fanctuary. She met with 
Chit in the fynagogue, and returned with a cure; .and O! how 
many, by fuch pious zeal, and attendance on the worthip of God, 
though they have not been loofed from their infirmities, have at 
ealt been greatly ftrengthened to bear them. Chrift alfo teaches 
us. that the practice of charity and good works is one of the moft 
neceilary things in religion; that thefe duties are always in feafon; 
and that we fhould let flip no occafion of difcharging them, though 
there thould be people of fo evil a difpofition as to be offended at 
them. 

“ We ought to meditate with care upon the anfwer which our 
Jord returned to thofe who afked him whether there would be but 
dew people faved. His words teach us that, infiead of putting vain 
and curious queftions about any thing which God has referved the 
knowledge of to himfelf, and particularly about the falvation of 

thers, our principal care ought to be to attain it ourfelves; and 
that we ought to take continual pains for it. We have feen that 
our Lord feared neither the craft nor cruelty of Herod, becaufe he 
knew that he was not to die in Galilee, but in Jerufalem. This 
ews that wicked men cannot always execute their own defigns, 
much lefs hinder what God has propofed, and that we need fear 
hing when we walk in our calling. Laftly, the tendernefs 
erewith our Lord laments the ingratitude and deftruétion of Je- 
tulalem, by faying, that he would have fcreened the Jews from the 
acements of God, but they would not, fhews very plainly that 
‘od has no other views nor defigns with regard to men, but thofe 
! love and mercy ; and that no evils befel the Jews but what they 
brought 


why 
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brought upon themfelves by defpifing his goodnefs, and. by flighting 
and rejecting the offers of his grace. 

“ Our Saviour fets forth his kindnefs and compaffion to the Jews 
in general, and alfo to Jerufalem, by an affecting comparifon, namely, 
that of a hen gathering her chickens under her wings. As a hen 
doth tenderly cherith and carefully hide and cover her young from 
the eye of the deftreyer, fo would Chrift have theltered this people 
from thofe who at length were his deftroyers. Again, as a 
hen continueth her call to her young ones from morning to night, 
and holds out her wings for fhelter to them, fo did Chrift wait for 
this people’s repentance and converfion! for it was more than forty 
years after they had killed his prophets and murdered himfelf, be- 
fore they met with a final overthrow.” 

A brief Tiluftration of the Morning Service of the Church 
of England and Ireland ; fhewing not only the ufe and defign 
of its various parts, and the great propriety with which they 
are arranged, but likewife the neceflity of offering up our de. 
votions with the worfhip of the heart, no lefs than with the 
fervice of the lips. By the Rev. John Clarke, Minor Canon 
of the Cathedral Church of Durham. 12mo. pp. 204. pr. 4s 

THE liturgy of the church of England has been fo long and f 
jufily celebrated for its excellence and fimplicity, that, by many, 
the tract now before us will be thought of much lefs importance 
than it is confidered by the pious author. Mr. Clarke’s leadin; 
views are, undoubtedly, to enforce the doctrines of the church, and 
to recommend to his readers practical religion. ‘That he may {peak 
for himfelf, we thall give his illuftration of the /entences ufed afte 
the Lord’s Prayer : 

“ The Lord’s prayer ended, we next proceed to the alternat: 
repetition of feveral {hort fentences or verficles, confifting, mails, 
of quotations from the Pfalms ; and which may be confidered asa 
fummary of the collects and prayers that follow. Thefe pious eja- 
culations the minifter is ordered to pronounce ftanding; and the 
people to anfwer kneeling; to thew the humility of the latter, and 
the authority of the former, as ‘the ambaflador of Chrift,’ and the 
* fteward of the mytteries of God.’ 

“ The two firft of thefe fentences, ‘Q Lord, thew thy mercy up- 
on us; and grant us thy falvation,’ anfwer to the firft collect; 
which always contains a petition for fome mercy or benefit, eithe: 
of a fpiritual or temporal nature; and is generally founded on ty 
epiftle and gofpel—The two next, ‘O Lord, fave the King; and 
mercifully hear us when we call upon thee,’ correfpond with the 
prayers for the King’s Majefty, and for the Royal Family. The 
four following fentences, ‘ Endue thy minifters with righteoufnes; 
and make thy chofen people joyful ; Q Lord, fave thy people; and 
blefs thine inheritance,’ aniwer to the prayer for the Clergy an‘ 
People. The two fucceeding ones, * Give peace in our time, J 
Lord; becaufe there is none other that fighteth for us, but only 
thou, O God,’ have a relation to the collect for peace, And the 
two laft, ‘O God, make clean our hearts within us; and take not 
thy Holy Spirit from us,’ aufwer to the collect for Grace, 
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“« Jt is evident, therefore, that thefe fentences, or petitions, afford 
a fuitable introduction to the feveral colle¢ts and prayers that fol- 
low, and are intended to fit our minds for a devout and profitable. 
ule of the fame.” 


Methodifin Infpeéted. Part I. With an Appendix on the 
Evidences of a State of Salvation. By William Hales, D.D. 
Rector of Killefandra. pp. 04; pr. 2s. Dublin. 1803. 

IT appears that, of late years, the followers of Wefley, or Armi- 
nian Methodifts, have adopted a new mode of itinerant preaching 
in Ireland. Their miffionaries frequent markets and fairs, and ha- 
ranzue, on horfeback, in the moft crouded places of public refort. 
Whence they are vulgarly denominated cavalry preachers. In the 
Summer of 1802 two of this defcription, Mefirs. Charles Graham 
and Gideon Oafely, vitited that part of Ulfter in which Dr. Hales 
relides, and, by the unufual mode of their preaching, and not lefs 
by the fingularity of their appearance, drew public attention in no 
ordinary degree, wearing black coifs or fkull-caps, like the Puritans - 
formerly. ‘The objeét of thefe miflionaries is ftated to be the con- 
verlion of the Trifhh Romanifts. Had their influence reached no far- 
ther, had they not drawn many from the Proteftant church, Dr. 
Hales would, probably,. have paid little regard to their exertions. 
—\When, however, he felt the inroads which thefe unauthorized 
preachers were making among his own parifhioners, exercifing all 
the clerical functions, he thought himfelf bound to expofe and cen- 
jure the extravagancies of the Methodifts. He has attacked them 
with their own weapons: by references to the writings of their 
founder, Wefley, he has fortified his own arguments, and expofed, 
to juft contempt, the pretended converfions of many, who, for a 
time, were regarded as the Saints of the earth, but whofe fubfe- 
quent lives demonitrated the futility of their pretenfions to a fepa- 
rate and holy calling. We fincerely recommend Dr, Hales’s pam- 
phlet to the careful perufal of all thofe who may be in danger of 
failing a prey to the deceitful lights of enthufiafm. 

l Sermon, delivered previous to the Prefentation of Colours 
on Thurfday, the 22d of March, 1804, to the Corps of Waltham 
Abbey Volunteers, in the Parifh Church of Waltham Holy 
Crofs, in the County of Effex. By Jolin Muilens, A.M. 
4to. pp. 193; pr. 1s. 6d. 

THE text is taken from 2 Pet. 1.17, and the difcourfe, if not 
very firiking, is animated and appropriate to the occafion. 


The Opportunity; or, Reafons for an immediate Alliance 
with St. Domingo. “By the author of “The Crifis of the 
Sugar Colonies.” 8vo, pp. 156. pr. 38. 6d. 

AS introductory to this work, the author refers to opinions 
maintained in * The Crifis,” which was publithed prior to the com- 
Inencement of our journal. He fhews that thofe opinions which 
then were thought fingular, have'been verified by experience, and 
en that account he conceives he has a ftrong claim to a fecond au- 
gience on the fame interefting fubject, The propofition aaa! he 

ays 
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Jays down in the work before us, and which he juftifies by ftrony 

and very powerful arguments, is, that : 

We ought to acknowledge, without delay, the liberty of the Negroe 

of St. Dominge ; and to enter into fedcral engagements with them, 

as a fovereign and independent people ; and not only to grant, but, 

if necefary, to volunteer a guarantee of their independency again} 
the Republic of France. 

It is not our inteution to follow the author in the proofs of this 
pofition ; in his own opinion there was not, when he wrote, a mo- 
ment to be loft in executing the plan recommended ; before, there. 
fore, this notice can appear before the public, “ The Opportunity” 
mutt either have been embraced, or will, probably, have pafied for 
ever beyond our reach. Incither cafe, the “ Reafons” here detailed 
will, we doubt not, be regarded by the politician, and thofe parti- 
cularly interefted in the Weti-India colonies, with attention, as ex- 
hibiting, in the author, ftrong powers of mind, and an ardent delire 
of benefiting his country. 


An Anfwer to Mr. Pitt’s Attack upon Earl St. Vincent and 
the Admiralty, in his Motion for an Inquiry into the State of 
the Naval Defence of the Country. 8vo. pp. 583 pr. 15. 6d. 

IF there be any perfons, who, relying on the commanding elo- 
quence of Mr. Pitt, feel difpofed to cenfure the Earl of St. Vincent 
for want of exertion in the high office which he lately filled, we re- 
commend to fuch the perufal of this pamphlet, which appears to 
have been written by authority, and cannot fail of making the im- 
preffion intended by the author. 


A Dive into Buonaparte’s Councils, on his projeéted Inva- 
fion of Old England. By Thomas Martyn, author of a work 
or Shells; &c. &c. Large 8vo. pp. 56; price 2s.6d. 1804. 

tHE outlines of this work were fketched more than a year 20; 
when they were prefented to the Duke of York and the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, By them, we are informed, they met with 
a favourable reception; and they are now offered to public notice, 
in the perfuefion that they are caiculated to afford hints, which, oa 
fome occafions, may eventually prove advantageous to military 
and naval commanders. 


Two Efjays: one on the author’s mode of executing Rough 
Sketches; the other, on the Principles on which they are 
compofed. To thefe are added, Three Plates of Figures; by 
Sawrey Gilpin, Efq. R.A. By William Gilpin, M.A. 8yo. 
Pp- 43- ; 

THESE Effays are introduced to the public by an account of 8 
ichool founded, and hitherto fupported, at the author’s expence. 
Perceiving the utility of this little inftitution, Mr. G. was defirous 
of rendering it permanent, without throwing any burthen on his 
own childreb. ‘To raife a fund for this purpofe, he brought to fale, 
about two years fince, feveral drawings aud little picturefque M*S. 
on which he had been occupied for fome time: the produce of that 
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fale has given him a fund of eighty-four pounds per annum. This 
fum not being entirely adequate to his wifhes, he means to apply a 
fecond time to the public, with a few more drawings ; the fale of * 
which, with the profits‘arifing from thefe eflays, will, probably, ena- 
ble him not only to fix the fchool at Boldre on a permanent founda- 
tion, but afford, alfo, fome important affliftance to a fimilar inftitu- 
tion at Brokenhurft, a neighbouring parifh. To fo benevolent a 
detign we heartily with fuccets; but, independently of this, the 
eflays themielves may be recommended to p sublic attention, on ac- 
count of their own intrinfic merit: they are worthy of the author, 
by whom the world has very frequently been inftructed in fubjeéts 
of general importance, as well as in thofe connected with the fine 
arts. 

A Tour through the Britith Weft Indies, in thé Years 1802 
-and 1803; giving a particular Account of the Bahama Iflands. 
Ly Daniel MW’ Kinnen, Efq. Small 8vo. pp. 272; pr. 5s. 

“THE author of this volume is modeft in bis pretenfions ; his 
reflections are, according to his own aecount, to be regarded as 
coming from the pen of a very curfory obferver. So far he is de- 
ferving of praife: but he has a claim toa higher ifpecies of com- 
mendation. If there is but little new in the work, what was 
known before is teld in a neat and pleafing ftyle; and perfons unac- 
quainted with more profound works on the fubject cf the Weft 
lndies, of their produc e, of their towns, and of the manners of the 
inhabitants, will find net only entertainment, but a confiderable por- 
tion of inftruction. 


A Concife Hiftory of the Englifh Colony in New Soutly 
vig from the Landing of Governor Phillip, in January 
to May 1803: delcribing, alfo, the Difpotitions, Habits, 
‘e Cuftoms of the w: andering unfortunate Natives, 
D. 1403 pr. 2s. . Od. 

‘important, and al moft the only fact in this compila- 
uf any Claim te novelty, is, thatin March, 1803, aweek- 
wipaper was eftablifhed in the colony, under the title of the 

razette and New South Wales Advertifer. 


bervations, chiefly Lithologieal, made in a Five Wecks’ 

Tour to the principal Lakes in Weftmoreland and Cumberland. 
7" Pp 80; pr. 

i TiELSE obtervations will be found very ufeful to thofe who. make 

f the Lakes; and we, who are not accuftomed to travel 

miuc Seven :d our fire-fide, have found, in tl we rafal, amufé he Pt 

in ec information. Had the author allowed himfelf more time, and 

: more particular in his inquiries, his work might have been 

rendered more generally intereiting. 


Comic Sketches ; or; The Comedian his own Manager. 
Vritten and feleted for the Benefit of Performers in Eng- 
and, Ireland, Scotland, and America. Inferibed to the Per- 

formers 
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formers in general. By Charles Lee Lewis, Comedian. 12mo. 
Pp- 104, pr. 4s. 

IT muft be the very loweft rank of performers indeed, who can 
derive benefit from thefe fketches. 


Mythological Amufement. By the author of a Grammati- 
cal Game, in Rhyme. pr. 75. 6d. 

THE object of this little work is to give young perfons fome ge- 
neral knowledge of fabulous hiftory, as introductory to the reading 
of the poets and ancient hiftory. The means made ule of for this 
purpofe are pictures of the principal heathen gods and goddefies, 
pafted on a folding fheet, and a book of explanations and illuftra- 
tions. A teetotum is alfo required in the game. We wifh fucceis 
to every attempt made to blend infiruction with amufement. In 
this refpect, the little work before us meets with our cordial appro- 
bation. 

Preludes to Knowledge ; or, Amufing and Inftruétive Con- 
verfations on Hiftory, Aftronomy, Geography, Optics, and the 
Divifion of Time in different Countries. Interfperfed with 
Stories, moral and entertaining. By Elizabeth Somerville. 
18mo. pp. 104; pr. 25. 

THE title of this book led us to expe more than upon reading 
it we found ; but what it does contain is amufing and ufeful ; and 
‘the moral inttruction which the feveral ftories and facts are intend- 
ed to enforce, is excellent. 

The Vain Cottager; or, the Hiftory of Lucy Frankiin. 
To which are prefixed, a few Hints to Young Women in hum- 
ble Life, refpecting Decency and Propriety of Drefs. pp. 84; 
pr. 1s. 6d. or 16s. per Duzen. 1804. 

WE regret that a fiory fo weil calculated to.intereft the feelings, 
and the moral tendency of which is unqueftionable, could not be 
circulated at a much lower price. We have met with few books 
that deferve to be more generally read by young women whofe fub- 
fiftence muft depend upon their own indutiry. Perhaps the patrons 
and patronefies of Sunday fchools could not do a more acceptable 
fervice than by prefenting each female with a copy of the Vain Cot- 
tuger, upon her going to fervice. 

Great Cry and Little Wool; or, The Squads in an Uproar; 
or the Progrefs of Politics: or Epifiles, poetical and_pidtu- 
refque. Written by Toby Scout, Efq. a. Member of Oppofi- 
tion; and edited by Peter Pindar, Efq. Part I. gto. pp. 24; 
price 1s. 6d. 

A MORE appropriate title could not have been given by the 
acute Peter Pindar to his friend Toby Scout's epiftles, than “Great 


” 


CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 
A Supplementary Epiftle to the Correfpondence between 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Adam: addrefled to the Man who calls 


himielf a Chriftian. 4to. pp. 21. 
: , 4to. pp FROM 
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FROM this fevere attack upon Mr. Bowles, we feleét a neat apo- 
logy for the early life of a late noble and generally iamented peer 
of the realm : 

“ How foon of public life-his race began! 

Long ere the downy cheek befpoke the man! 

Nor chart nor compafs to direct his way, 

In Pleafure’s path no wonder he fhould ftray ! 

Yet, tho’ her fyrens play’d each wily part, 

And firove to faften on his boyith heart, 

Soon were they fhaken off, nor left a ftain, 

But fell, like ‘dew-drops, from the lion’s mane.’ 

Let, then, the fanétimonious ribbald’s tongue 
Proclaim its worft—that BeEprorpD once was young.” 

The Poet’s Day; or, Imagination’s Ramble: a Poem, in 
four books, with an Eulogy on Britain, its Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties. By E. Warren. Small 8vo. pp. 160; pr. 4s. 

The Poet’s Day is divided into MorninG, or a contemplative 
Survey of Nature: Noon, or Reflections on Real Life: Evenine, 
or Meditation in Retirement: Mipnieut, or the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

If Mr. Warren’s poetry be not of the firft rank, there are many 
excellent paflages in it, and its tendency is decidedly favourable 
to the interefts of religion and virtue. Some parts of the poem 
fhow that our author is well acquainted (and who is not?) with 
Thomfon’s Seafons: we quote his appeal to Farmers, for grateful 

cknowledgments to the God of Harveft: 
“ Ye hufbandmen, who thus Heav’n’s bounty fhare, 
Return the incenfe of a grateful heart 
To Him who lighted up that glorious orb, 
Bade him to fhine, and gentle rains to fall, 
To crown the rifing year with harveft joy. 
Nor you alone ; let grateful praife refound 
Refponfive from each human tongue, who fhares 
The common bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
A bounty not confined to man alone, 
But, by Divine munificence, dealt out 
To all creation with a liberal hand. 
None fo minute, but has his bleffing plac’d 
Within his reach ; and none fo great or proud 
To dare affeét an independence here. - 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Thomas Wills, A.B. ; care- 

lly compiled from the journals in his own hand-writing, and 
bther authentic documents, by a Friend. 8vo. pp. 3113 
pr. OS.. 

THESE Memoirs exhibit Mr. Wills's zeal in the caufe in which 
he embarked: the compilation has coft no great labour; many in- 
vances of grofs carelefine!s might be quoted, if the work were likely 
o have a general circulation. Neither Mr. Wills nor the compiler 
vill be accufed of too large a fhare of liberality for thofe who dif- 

t from their tenets. ‘ 

Muni- 
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AGA THE IMPERLAL REVIEW: [Jury Afoy, 


-* Manimenta Antiqua ; dr Observations’ on Ancierit CAlles.” 
nelpding the Progréfs of Architecture in Great Britain, Kr: 
Rey “By Edward King, F.R.S, . With many Plates. “46, 
vol. ill. pr. “3h. 138. Gil. or * 

Select Gems fom the” Antique (twenty- two highly Gnithed 
engravings), with iJluftrations. Ato. preil. 11s. 

; The Chroniclés. of England, France, Spain, end other 

countries adjoining. By “Sir John Froiffart. Newly trant- 
lated, with additions frommany_ eelebrated MSS. By Thomas 
Jobaes, M:.-P..-Vol. i.-royal 4to. 

An Account ef the: Life em Beattie; LL.D. &e. By 
Alexatider Bower. © 8vo. pr. 

The Hiftory.and Life of King James VI. writfen towards 
the latter Pari of the Sixteenth C entury. ; 

An Introduciien tq a general Hiftory of Ireland, ‘ke, Ry 
S. O'Halloran, Etq.. M. R.L A. Iiluftrated. with . Plate. 
3 xol. 8vo. pr. 11 113. 6d. 

A Voyage, of.Dilcovery to the. North Pacifie Ocean, in 
which. the eoalt.of Afia, &c. &c. have been examined and 
furveyed. - By Capt. W. R. Bronghtov. 4to. pr. 1/. 115.6¢. 

The Scenery, Antiquities, and Biography of South Wales, 
from mistepialt collected during two exeurfions in the year 


1808... By B. H. Malkin, Efq. M,A.. F.S.A. gto; pr. 


oi. 12s. 6d. eeleicie % ata 

Tie Scarborough ' rm; in 1803. By William Hutton, Eig. 
F.R.S. Containing a Defeription ‘of ¥ ork, Searborough, Ke. 
‘Svo. pr. 6s. nw 4 

Letters writtew during a Tour ‘ironghe Sonth Ww ales, in the 
vear 1803 5; containing” ‘Views of the Tlifioryy Caftoms, Ke. 
of that Part of the P rincipality. By the Rev. J. Ev ais, 8vo. 
or. Ss. “ . 
; A Defcription’of thé Condition, Meintibes: &e- of the Pea- 
fautry of [relarid. By Robert Bell, LL.B. 8vo. pr, 28. 

Objervations on a Tour made in the Summer of 1803, 10 
the Wefiern Highlands of Scotland, 12mo.-pr. 4s. ~~» 

An Improved Method of curing Stridiures of theUrethva, 
with Rali.Purnm.” By Thomas Whately. 8¥o. «pr. 58. 

Analytrcal hifjays-towards promoting the Chemical Know- 
ledge of Mineral Subfiaices:; _By M. H. Klaproth.: ~Trant- 
lated from the German. Vol. ij. “8vo. pr. 63. > 

A Syfiematic Vi iew of -the-Formation, Ditcipline, dnd Ece- 
nomry. of Armies.. By. Robertdackton, Efq. ° 4to: pret 1h 18: 

The Authenticity, &c. of the New Tettament. By Goditcy 
Lefs. T sega from ‘the German. _ By Roger Kingdor, 
A. Me-8vo. pr. 7 
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